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N.B—It is requested that notice be given the Secretary of any error, 
omission, change of address, resignation, or death. 


Date of Election. 
1909 Allcroft, A. Hadrian, M.A. Owlswick, Iford, Lewes. 
1907 Allgood, H.G.C. 148 Colum Road, Cardiff. 
1904. Amedroz, H. F. 48 York Terrace, N.W. 
1g0z Andrew, W. J, F.S.A. Cadster House, Whaley Bridge. 
1904 Anstruther-Gray, Major W, M.P. F.S.A. Kilmany, Cupar. 
1g10 Apperson, G. L, 1.8.0. 87 Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 
1903 Armytage, Sir G. J, Bart. D.L. F.S.A. Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 
Ligo8 Ashby, T, M.A. Litt.D. F.S.A. Palazzo Odescalchi, Rome. 
L1872 Ashcombe, The Lord, P.C. 17 Prince’s Gate, $.W. 
1906 Astley, Rev. H. J. D, M.A. Litt.D. East Rudham, King’s Lynn. 
1892 Auden, Rev. Prebendary T, M.A. F.S.A. Church Stretton. 
1898 Austin, H. J. The Knoll, Lancaster. 
L1866 Avebury, The Lord, P.C. F.R.S. F.S.A. 15 Lo&pbard Street, E.C. 
1907 Avenell, George. 17 Worsley Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


L1853 Bagshawe, W. H. G. Férd Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

L 1899 Bannerman, W. Bruce, F.S.A. F.G.S. Sydenham Road,{Croydon. 
1891 Barbour, A. H. F. g Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
1885 Barlow, J. R. Greenthorne, Edgworth, Bolton. 
1910 Barnard, Prof. F. P, M.A. F.S.A. Bilsby House, Alford,* Lincs. 
1891 Bartleet, Rev. Canon S. E, M.A. F.S.A. Dursley. 
1907 Bartleet, Rev. E. B, M.A. B.D. Much Wenlock. 

L1862 Barttelot, B. B. Ditton, Torquay. 
1898 Bateson, Mrs. E. Upna Ghur, Fairfield Road, Lancaster. \ 
1891 Bax, A. Ridley, F.S.A. Ivy Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 

L 1882 Baxter, W. E. 170 Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 
1910 Beloe, E. M, F.S.A. King’s Lynn. 
1887 Bell, W. Heward, F.S.A. Cleeve House, Seend, Melksham, 
1910 Bengough, Major E. B. 44 Park Lane, W. ‘ 
1909 Bentley-Rudd, S. Welby Gate, Grantham. 

Lig06 Berkeley, R. V, F.S.A. Spetchley Park, Worcester. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XV 


Date of Election. 


L 1907 
+o) Ke) 
L 1869 
L 1903 
1903 
1909 
1900 
1901 
1890 
1910 
1910 
1908 
1910 
1910 
1907 
1904 
1909 
1907 
1894 
1910 
#903 
1887 


L 1866 


1899 
1895 
1890 
L 1884 
I9IO 
1899 
1903 
1909 
1905 
1908 
1903 
1907 
1894 
I9IO 
1910 
L 1893 


1906 


1909 


Berkeley, Mrs. Spetchley Park, Worcester. 

Berkeley, Miss. Spetchley Park, Worcester. 

Bevan, A. T. Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks. 

Bilson, John, F.S.A. Hessle, Yorkshire. 

Birkmyre, Mrs. Henry. 67 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 

Biver, Count Paul. 14 Rue de Prony, Paris, xvi’. 

Blackett, C. H. Rosapenna, McKinley Road, Bournemouth. 
Blagg, T. M, F.S.A. Caldecote, Newport Pagnell. 

Blakeway, G. S. Staniforth, Tuffley, Gloucester. 

Blathwayt, Rev. W. E. Dyrham, Chippenham. 

Blockley, S$. H. Rostrevor, Sevenoaks. 

Blyth, Miss E. 9g Straight Road, Lexden, Colchester. 
Boddington, H, junior. Strangeways Brewery, Manchester. 
Bolingbroke, L. G. The Strangers’ Hall, Norwich. 

Bond, Francis, M.A. Stafford House, Duppas Road, Croydon. 
Bond, F. Bligh, F.R.I.B.A. 16 Brock Street, Bath. 

Bond, Wilfrid. 11 Elmer Street, Grantham. 

Bonner, Arthur. 23 Streathbourne Road, Upper Tooting, $.W. 
Booker, R. P, L, M.A. F.S.A. Eton College, Windsor. 
Bothamley, CH, MSc. F.1.C. Weston-super-Mare. 

Boyson, A. P. 19 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 

Brabrook, Sir Edward, C.B. Dir.S.A. (Lreasurer), 178 Bedford 
. Hill, Balham, S.W. 

Braby, F, F.G.S. Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 

Bradford, C. A, F.S.A. +5 Old Queen Street, $.W. 

Brakspear, Harold, F.S.A. Corsham, Wilts. 

Branford, H. M. 3 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

Braye, The Lord. Stanford Hall, Market Harborough. 

Brewis, W. P, F.S.A. Glenbrae, Jesmond Park West, Newcastle. 
Brierley, G. M. Pyon House, Hereford. 

Brierley, W. H, F.S.A. 13 Lendal, York. 

Brown, Mrs. A. T. Castle Wigg, Whithorn, Wigtownshire. 
Brown, Thomas. 89 Holland Road, W. 

Brown, W, F.S.A. The Old House, Sowerby, Thirsk. 
Bruce-Clarke, Miss E. L. Oak Leigh, Eastbourne. 

Buckley, Rev. Canon. St. Luke’s Vicarage, Victoria Docks, E. 
Bulkeley-Owen, The Hon. Mrs. Gredington, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Burder, A. W. N, F.S.A. Belcombe Court, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Bushell, Rev. W. D, M.A. F.S.A. The Hermitage, Harrow. 
Byrom, J. Woolfold, Bury, Lancashire. 


Casey, TheHon. J. J, C.M.G. K.C.  Ibrickane, St. Kilda, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

Cecil, Lady William (Baroness Amherst of Hackney). Didlington 
Hall, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 
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Date of Election. 


1908 
1896 
L 1882 
1891 


L 1875 
1909 
1907 
1906 
IgIO 
1898 
1897 
1904. 
IgIO 

L 1910 

L 1889 
1905 
1910 
1891 
1geg 
I9IO 
1894 

L 1908 
1gIO 
1905 
1907 
1900 


1901 
1908 
1909 
1896 
1895 


1884 
1907 
1907 
1900 
1907 
L 1887 
1877 
1878 
1883 
1910 
1YIO 


1899 


Chanter, Rev. J. F, M.A. Parracombe, Devon. 

Chapman, H. Mapleton. St. Martin’s Priory, Canterbury. 

Clark, Professor E.C, LL.D. F.S.A. Newnham House, Cambridge 

Clark-Maxwell, Rev. W. G, M.A. F.S.A. Clunbury Vicarage 
Aston-on-Clun, Salop. 

Clarke, Somers, F.S.A. 48 Albert Court, S.W. 

Clements, Miss Helen J. Atherstone Place, Lincoln. 

Clephan, R. Coltman, F.S.A. Marine House, Tynemouth. 

Conder, E, F.S.A. Conigree Court, Newent, Gloucester. 

Conway, Sir W. Martin, M.A. F.S.A. Allingham Castle, Maidstone. 

Cooke, Richard. The Croft, Detling, Maidstone. 

Cooper, Rev. T. S, M.A. F.S.A. Chiddingfold, Godalming. 

Corcoran, Miss J. R. Rotherfield Cottage, Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Cory-Wright, Sir A. C, M.A. J.P. 52 Mark Lane, E.C. 

Cory-Wright, D, M.A. J.P. Westcott, Dorking. 

Cowper, H. S, F.S.A. Loddenden Manor, Staplehurst, Kent. 

Cox, G. P. Stone House, Godalming. 

Cox, Mrs. Stone House, Godalming. 

Cozens-Smith, E. 16 Kensington Square, W. 

Cragg, W. A, J.P. Folkingham, Lincs. 

Cragg, Mrs. Folkingham, Lincs. 

Cranage, Rev. D. H. S, M.A. F.S.A. 8 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 

Craster, H. H. E, M.A. All Souls College, Oxford. 

Crewdson, Miss. Holmwood, Woburn Sands, Beds. , 

Crofton, Rev. W. d’A, M.A. Codicote, Welwyn. 

Crosse, Miss K. M. The Yew House, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 

Cunningham, J. H. 2 Ravelston Place, Edinburgh. 


¢ 
Darby, Stephen. The Starlings, Cookham Dean, Berks. 
Davidson, William. 54 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Davies, Rev. D. S. North Witham, Grantham. 
Davis, A. Randall, M.D. Oaklands, Hythe, Kent. 
Dawkins, Professor W. Boyd, M.A. D.Sc. F.S.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

Fallowfield House, Manchester. 

Day, Miss. Lorne House, Rochester. 
Deedes, Rev. Canon Cecil, M.A. 32 Little London, Chichester. 
de Horne, Mrs. 3 Cumberland Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
de Lafontaine, Rev. H. C, M.A. 49 Albert Court, S.W. 
Denison, S$, F.S.A. Spenthorn, West Park, Leeds. . 
Dewick, Rev. E. S, M.A. F.S.A. F.G.S. 26 Oxford Square, W. 
de Worms, Baron G, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 17 Park Crescent, W. 
Dickons, J. N. 22 Park Drive, Heaton, Bradford. 
Dillon, The Viscount, M.A. V.P.S.A. Ditchley, Enstone. 
Dolby, Rev. R, M.A. Stewton, Louth, Lincs. 
Dorling, Rev. E. E, M.A. F.S.A. 62 Mortlake Road, Kew. 
Downing, Frederick. 12 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
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Date of Election. 


3 
L 1910 
1906 
1896 


L 1884 
L 1893 
1898 
1907 
1893 
1889 
1887 


1909 


1900 
1894 
1898 
1908 
1865 
1885 


1908 


1907 
1909 
1909 
1884 
1900 
1910 
1904, 
1858 
L 1860 
L 1898 
1874 


1909 
1897 


1909 
1908 
tse 
9 
1887 
1891 


Druce, G. C. Ravenscar, The Downs, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Druitt, Herbert. Christchurch, Hants. 

Duke, Rev. R. E. H. Maltby, Alford. 

Duncan, L. L, M.V.O. F.S.A. Rosslair, Lingard’s Road, Lewis- 
ham, S.E. 


Eckersley, J. C, M.A. Carlton Manor, Yeadon, Leeds. 
Edwardes, T. Dyer. Prinknash Park, Painswick, Stroud. 
Eeles, F. C. 1 Strathfillan Road, Edinburgh. 

Eld, Rev. F. J, M.A. F.S.A.  Polstead, Colchester. 

Ely, Talfourd, M.A, Litt.D, F.S.A. Claygate, Esher. 
Emerson, Sir W. 2 Grosvenor Mansions, 76 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Evans, A. J, M.A. Litt.D. F.R.S. V.P.S.A. Youlbury, Abingdon. 
Evans, C. E. Nailsea Court, Nailsea, Bristol. 


Fagan, General C. G. F. Feltrim, Topsham Road, Exeter. 
Farquharson, Major Victor, F.S.A. 31 Chester Street, 5.W. 
Farrer, William. »Hall Garth, near Carnforth. 

Faulds, Henry, L.F.P.S. 36 Lichfield Street, Hanley, Staffs. 


Felton, W. V. Sandgate, Pulborough, Sussex. 


Fison, E. H. Stoke House, Ipswich. 


Fletcher, Lieut.-Colonel H. A, C.V.O. 17 Victoria Square, S.W. 


Floyer, Rev. J. Kestell, M.A. F.S.A. Esher. 
Foord, Miss. Lawnmead, Wonersh, Guildford. 


Forster, R. H, M.A. LL.B. Brooklyn Lodge, Mill Hill, Barnes, $.W. 
Foster, Alexander, J.P. ‘Tinniswood, Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston, 


Foster, J. E. 30 Petty Cury, Cambridge. 
Fountain, F. 44 Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 


Fowler, Sir J. Kingston, M.A. M.D. D.Sc. 35 Clarges Street, W- 


Fox, F. F, F.S.A. Yate House, Yate, Glos. 
Foxcroft, E. T. D. Hinton Charterhouse, Bath. 
Freshfield, E, LL.D. D.L. F.S.A. 31 Old Jewry, E.C. 


Fryer, A.C, M.A. Ph.D. F.S.A. 13 Eaton Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


Furniss, T. S$. Higham House, Stratford St. Mary, Colchester, 


Garbett, Miss. H. L. E. East Keal Hall, Spilsby, Lincs. 
Garstin, J. R, M.A. D.L. F.S.A. Castlebellingham, Co. Louth. 
Gibbons, J. H, A.R.I.B.A. 107 Marylebone Road, W. 

Gibson, J. H, M.R.C.S. L.R.C.P. Lansdowne Road, Aldershot, 
Gibson, J. P. Battle Hill, Hexham. 

Giuseppi, M. S, F.S.A. 94 Vineyard Hill Road, Wimbledon. 
Glascodine, C. H. 7 Abingdon Gardens, W. 

Gleadowe, T. S, M.A. 11 Stanley Place, Chester. 

Goddard, Rev. E. H, M.A. Clyffe Vicarage, Swindon. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Date of Election, 


1908 
I9IO 
1910 
1879 
1898 
1902 
IgIO 
1895 
1909 
1899 
1902 
1907 
1909 


1900 
L 1886 
1909 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1904 


L 1870 
1902 
1908 
1902 

L 1885 


1908 
1907 
1898 
1909 
1891 
L 1884 
1903 
1908 
L 1890 
1883 
1900 
1909 
1902 
L 1875 
Igo 
1909 
1907 
1894 


Golland, Rev. C. E, M.A. Glasson, Lancs. 

Good, Colonel H. N. B. Sutton Courtenay Abbey, Abingdon 
Good, Mrs. Sutton Courtenay Abbey, Abingdon. 
Gosselin-Grimshawe, H. R. H. Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 
Grafton, Miss. 135 St. Owen Street, Hereford. p 
Grant, Miss. Church Lane House, Witley, Godalming. 

Green, Mrs. H. Egerton. 35 Eccleston Square, S.W. 

Green, H. J. 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

Greenwood, J. A, LL.M. Funtington House, near Chichester. 
Greg, Mrs. Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 

Greg, T. T, M.A. F.S.A. -Coles, Buntingford, Herts. 
Grimston, Mrs. W. E. Earls Colne Place, Earls Colne, Essex. 
Guilford, E. L, M.A. 33 Lenton Avenue, The Park, Nottingham. 


Hale-Hilton, Mrs. 60 Montagu Square, W. 

Hale-Hilton, W. 34 Dryden Chambers, 119, Oxford Street, W. 

Hall, Rev. H. W. Cherry Willingham, Lincoln. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Walter. 16 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Harding, Miss. 9 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

Harding, Miss E. 9 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

Hardinge-Tyler, G. D, M.A. F.S.A. (Hon. Editor and Secretary), 
63 Egerton Gardens, $.W. 

Harland, H.S, F.S.A. 8 Arundel Terrace, Brighton. 

Harrison, Rev. F. W. The Manse, Prestwich Park, Manchester. 

Harvey, Alfred, M.B. Darlingscott, Shipston-on-Stour. 

Harvey, T. H. Blackbrook Grove, Fareham. 

Haverfield, Professor F. J, M.A. LL.D. F.S.Ag Winshields, 
Headington Hill, Oxford. 

Hemp, Wilfred J. Minshull, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe. 

Heyworth, Mrs. Lawrence. Colne Priory, Earls Colne, Essex. 

Hill, Rev. A. Du Boulay, M.A. East Bridgeford, Nottingham. 

Hitchcock, H. Willoughby Hall, Grantham. 

Hobson, W. H. 130 High Street, Maryport. 

Hodgkin, T, D.C.L. F.S.A. Beal, Northumberland. 

Hodgson, J. C, M.A. F.S.A. Abbey Cottage, Alnwick. ° 

Hodgson, Rev. W. E. 18 Vicars’ Close, Wells. 

Hooper, J. H, M.A. Tutnall, near Worcester. 

Hope, W. H. St. John, M.A. Clare House, Clare, Suffolk. 

Hope, Mrs. Clare House, Clare, Suffolk. 

Hopwood, C. H. Rookwood Road, Stamford Hill, N. . 

Horncastle, H. Lindisaye, Woodham Road, Woking. 

Horner, Sir J. F. F, K.C.V.O. The Manor House, Mells, Frome. 

Houghton, F.'T.$,M.A.F.G.S. 188 Hagley Road, Birmingham. 

Howard, F.E. 24 Polstead Road, Oxford. 

Howard-Flanders, W. ‘Tyle Hall, Latchingdon, Maldon. 

Howorth, Sir Henry H, K.C.L.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. (President). 
30 Collingham Place, S.W. 








Date of Election. 


1905 
1904 


1885 
L 1890 
1901 
1909 


1907 
IgIO 
L 1885 
L 1908 
L 1878 
1909 
1909 
1g10 
L 1877 
1gIo 
19OI 
IgIo 
L 1878 


1895 
1908 
1874 
L 1888 
1895 
1909 


‘ 1909 
1909 

1906 

? 1899 
1893 

L 1887 

1891 

1906 

1gI0 

1907 

1906 

1895 

1896 
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Howorth, Humfrey N, B.A. 30 Collingham Place, S.W. 

Howorth, Rupert B, B.A. F.S.A. (Hon. Editor), 9 Belvedere 
Grove, Wimbledon. 

Hudd, A. E, F.S.A. 108 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hughes, T. Cann, M.A. F.S.A. 78 Church Street, Lancaster. 

Hulme, Miss. 10 Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Hunt, Arthur W. Longlands, Lancaster. 





Jackson, C. J, F.S.A. 47 Eton Avenue, N.W. 

Jackson, Rev. E, M.A. Gilmorton, Lutterworth. 

Jackson, Rev. Canon Vincent, M.A. Bottesford, Nottingham. 
Jaques, Leonard. Easby House, Richmond, Yorks. 

James, Edmund. 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 

James, E. O. Low Moor, Bradford, Yorks. 

Jebb, G. S. W. Ferry House, Boston. 

Jeddere-Fisher, Mrs. Apsleytown, East Grinstead. 

Jex-Blake, Very Rev. T. W, D.D. F.S.A. The Deanery, Wells. 
Johnston, C. E. The Old Rectory, Little Berkhamstead, Herts. 
Johnston, Philip, M, F.S.A. Sussex Lodge, Champion Hill, S.E. 
Jones, Miss Constance. Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jones, Herbert, F.S.A. 42 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 


Kemplay, Miss. 48 Leinster Gardens, W. 

Key, Mrs. 4 Chichester Road, W. 

Keyser, C. E, M.A. F.S.A. Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

Knill, Sir J, Bart. South Vale House, Blackheath, S.E. 
Knowles, W. H, F.S.A. 25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Knox-Little, Miss E. A. The College, Worcester. 


Lafond, M. Jean. 5 Rue d’Herbouville, Rouen, France. 
Lambert, F, M.A. Guildhall Museum, E.C. 

Larkworthy, Colonel E. W, V.D. Worcester. 

Layard, Miss. Rookwood, Fonnereau Road, Ipswich. 

Le Bas, Rev. H. V, M.A. The Charterhouse, E.C. 

Legg, J. Wickham, M.D. F.S.A. 4 St. Margaret’s Road, Oxford. 
Le Gros, Gervaise, M.A. F.S.A. Seafield, Jersey. 

Leicester, H. A. ‘The Whitstones, Worcester. 

Lethaby, W.R, F.S.A. 111 Inverness Terrace, W. 

Lewer, H. W. Priors, Loughton, Essex. 

Lind, G. J. Rua do Golgotha 121, Oporto, Portugal. 

Linton, H. P. Llandaff Place, Llandaff. 

Livett, Rev. G. M, B.A. F.S.A. Wateringbury, Maidstone. 
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Date of Election. 


1871 
1899 
1892 
L 1910 
1886 
1884 
1893 
I9I1O 
1909 
1909 
L 1910 
L 1889 
1895 
1897 
1903 


1898 
L 1887 


1910 
1904 
1882 
1899 
1905 
1905 
1883 
1907 
1885 
1902 
1899 
1845 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1907 
1910 
1908 

L 1884 
1898 


1883 
1889 
1910 
L 1890 


Llangattock, The Lord, F.S.A. The Hendre, Monmouth. 
Lloyd, A. H. 28 Church Street, Manchester. 

Lloyd, R. Duppa. 2 Addison Crescent, Kensington, W. 
Lockyer, Lady. 16 Penywern Road, S.W. 

Long, Colonel W, C.M.G. Woodlands, Congresbury, Bristol. 
Longden, Henry. 3 Berners Street, W. 

Longden, Mrs. 6 Westbourne Park Villas, W. 

Longfield, Miss. Belmont, High Halstow, Rochester. 

Lott, H. J. 8 Carlisle Parade, Hastings. 

Lovegrove, E. W, M.A. School House, Stamford. 
Lumsden, Miss. Warren Cottage, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
Lushington, Judge, K.C. 36 Kensington Square, W. 

Lyell, A. H, M.A. F.S.A. 9 Cranley Gardens, S.W. 

Lyell, Capt. F. H. 2 Elvaston Place, S.W. 

Lynam, Charles, F.S.A. Stoke-on-Trent. 


Macbean, R. Baillie, M.D. Bonella, Kenley, Surrey. 

Malet, Colonel H. Racketts, Hythe, Hants. 

Mann, E. A. 89 Benthal Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Manning, P, M.A. F.S.A. 6 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 

Marshall, George, F.S.A. ‘The Manor House, Breinton, Heretord. 
Marshall, R. D. Castlerigg Manor, Keswick. 


"Master, C. H. Shakespeare House, Sandgate, Kent. 


May, L. M. 60 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Medlicott, W. B. 18 Campden Hill Gardens, W. 

Michell, W. G, M.A. Hillmorton. Road, Rugby. 
Micklethwaite, Miss. 48 Campden Hill Court, Kensington, W. 
Middlemore-Whithard, Rev. T.,.M, M.A. Hawkesley, Exmouth. 
Miller, W. E. 9 St. Petersburgh Place, W. 

Milne, Miss. The Trees, Church Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Mitchell, F. J, F.S.A. Llanfrechfa Grange, Caerleon, Mon. — 
Monckton, E. P, M.A. F.S.A. Laundimer House, Oundle. 
Montgomerie, D. H. 69 Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
Morgan, Lieut.-Colonel L.W. Brynbriallu, Swansea. 
Morris, J. W. Seafield Lodge, Faversham. 

Moss, Rev. Prebendary H. W, M.A. Highfield Park, nr. Oxford. 
Mosse, H. R, M.D. 29 Strawberry Hill Road, Twickenham. 
Mottram, J. The Birches, 21 Bracondale, Norwich. 

Munro, Robert, M.A. M.D. LL.D. Elmbank, Largs, Ayrshire. 


Nanson, W, B.A. F.S.A. Northacre, Northaw, Potter’s Bar. 
Neale, C. M. 10 Risbygate, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Nelson, Philip, M.D. Beechwood, Calderstones, Liverpool. 
Nesham, R. Utrecht House, Queen’s Road, Clapham Park, S.W, 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XXi 


Date of Election. 
L 1883 Niven, W, F.S.A. Marlow Place, Great Marlow 
1898 Nixon, Miss. 43 Galgate, Barnard Castle. 
1905 Norman, Philip, LL.D. Tr.S.A. 45 Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 
L 1883 Northumberland, The Duke of, K.G. P.C. F.S.A. Alnwick Castle. 
1909 Nott, W. H. 28 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 
1898 Nuttall, J. R, F.R. Hist. S. Thornfield, Lancaster. 


Ligo5 Oke, Alfred W, B.A. LL.M. F.S.A. 32 Denmark Villas, Hove. 
1888 Oliver, Andrew. 5 Queen’s Gardens, W. 
1906 Oliver, E. Ward. New Place, Lingfield, Surrey. 


1897 Palmer, F. J. Morton, M.B. F.S.A. 96 Marine Parade, Worthing. 
1909 Panton, Mrs. 164 Oakwood Court, Kensington, W. 
1909 Parker, Colonel J. W.R, C.B.F.g.A. Browsholme Hall, Clitheroe. 
1910 Parkin, Mrs. 52 Earl’s Court Square, S.W. 
1909 Parnell, Rev. F, M.A. Sunny Dene, Oxted, Surrey. 
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I 
THE PRIORY CHURCH OF ST. MARY AND ST. OSWIN, 
TYNEMOUTH, NORTHUMBERLAND.! 


By W. H. KNOWLES, F\S.A. 


Owing to its position on the borderland of Scotland, 
J the chief archaeological attractions of the county of 
j Northumberland are the many noble examples of castellated 
| work, with which it is everywhere studded. The county 
* is not rich in the number nor in the architectural quality 
9 of its ecclesiastical buildings, although it may be claimed 
that its long line of Anglian saints and bishops give to 
| it an unequalled interest. 

Of the few monastic establishments erected in 
Northumberland, the Benedictine priory of Tynemouth, 


f the premier cell of the premier abbey of England, is of 
| the foremost importance. Its possessions included 
1 numerous manors and churches, its revenues were con- 

siderable, and it enjoyed an extensive liberty or franchise. 


The prior held his own courts for the administration of 
justice, appointed justices and coroners, and apart from 
the maintenance of his own castle was exempted from 
rendering military service, and was further immune from 
interference on the part of the king’s officers. He exercised 
| considerable control over the river Tyne and its fisheries, 
had power to exact toll on all imported merchandise 
y, landed at North Shields, and in the fifteenth century 
conducted a large export trade in fish, salt, and coal, and 

was interested in various commercial undertakings. 
The priory is situated on the summit of a lofty cliff 
at the mouth of the river Tyne, about twelve acres in 


1 Read before the Institute, 7th July, 1909. 
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2 THE PRIORY CHURCH OF ST. MARY 


area and enclosed by the sea on three sides. It has been 
claimed that the site was occupied by the Romans, but 
the evidence is inconclusive, and rests solely on the dis- 
covery of an altar and several minor objects.* Its occu- 
pation in Saxon times is manifested: by the several Anglian 
memorial stones which have been found, and is further con- 
firmed by the recorded existence inthe eighth century of a 
monastery at the mouth of the Tyne of which Herebald, 
the friend of Bede, was the abbot. It is also recorded 
that in 792 Osred, son of Alcred, once a king of 
Northumbria, was buried here. At the dawn of the 
ninth century the Danes inflicted considerable damage, 
and in 875 completely destroyed Tynemouth. Indeed 
they appear to have converted the site into a Danish 
stronghold from which they successfully raided the whole 
area of Northumbria, reduced the churches to a state 
of ruin, and arrested the spread of monasticism for a 
couple of centuries. 

The association of the saintly king Oswin with the 
place is due to a tradition that he appeared in a dream 
to a secular priest named Edmund, to whom he confided, 
‘‘T lie in this church unknown to all,” and he bade 
Edmund tell Egelwin, bishop of Durham, to make search 
below the floor of the church. The discovery of the 
body occurred on the 11th March, 1065. Whether or not 
we disregard the tradition, it is evident that a church 
existed. This fact .is further established a few years 
later, in 1072, when the Conqueror, in need of provisions 
on his arrival at Newcastle, discovered that the supplies 
of the district had been dispatched to Tynemouth, the 
position of which was easily disclosed because of. the 
prominence of its church tower on the summit of the 
cliffs. 

For many years the monastic life of Tynemouth was un- 
usually chequered because of the rival claims of the bishops 
of Durham and the abbey of St. Albans, occasioned by the. 
wavering disposition of earl Mowbray. In 1074, earl 
Waltheof in the presence of bishop Walcher of Durham 
granted to Alduin, a monk from Winchcombe, the church 
of St. Mary of Tynemouth, with the body of St. Oswin 


1See Archaeological Fournal, iii, 367. 
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then resting in the said church. Bishop Carileph, who 
succeeded, confirmed the monks in their possession of 
the church at Tynemouth, an act which received the 
approval of Robert Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, 
and others. ! 

Soon afterwards, about the year 1085, a quarrel took 
place between the bishop and the earl, whereupon the latter 
expelled the monks from Tynemouth. The feud 
necessitated the good offices of the king for its appease- 
ment, but it would appear that Mowbray was not required 
to give back the church to Durham. “ Acting it is said 
with the goodwill of the king and of archbishop Lanfranc, 
he entered into negotiations with Lanfranc’s nephew, 
Paul, the Norman abbot of St. Albans, to ascertain whether 
he was willing to send monks from St. Albans to settle 
in the vacant church. Paul accepted the proposals upon 
the conditions that a suitable endowment was found for 
them. Mowbray assented: the monks were sent and 
installed under the protection of the civil power, and 
in this way Tynemouth became the cell of St. Albans, 
and, except for brief assertions of independence, remained 
subject to that monastery for the remainder of its 
existence.” In addition to the strife of bishops, the 
prior was occasionally harassed either by claimants to 
portions of the priory’s possessions, or by the enmity of 
the neighbouring nobles, and at all times was subjected 
to the arrogant demands of military leaders in need of 
assistance. ” 

As indicating the exposed situation of the place, a 
descriptive letter, written by an unknown monk, about the 
end of the twelfth century and preserved in the formulary 
of St. Albans, is of interest. It reads: 

“¢ Our house is confined to the top of a high rock, and is surrounded by 
the sea on every side but one. Here is the approach to the monastery 
through a gate cut out of the rock, so narrow that a cart can hardly pass 
through. Day and night the waves break and roar, and undermine the 


cliff. Thick sea frets roll in, wrapping everything in gloom. Dim eyes, 
hoarse voices, sore throats are the consequence. Spring and summer never 


lBesides Mowbray, Guy de Balliol, the an exhaustive and admirable account of 
first Robert Bruce and the second Gospatric, the monastic life of Tynemouth. To this 
contributed to the original endowment. volume the writer owes many of the facts 
2See New History of Northumberland, of this brief historical summary. 
wiii, in which Mr. H. H. E. Craster gives 
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come here. The north wind is always blowing, and it brings with it cold 
and snow, or storms in which the wind tosses the salt sea foam in masses 
over our buildings, and rains it down within the castle. Shipwrecks are 
frequent. It is a great pity to see the numbed crew, whom no power 
on earth can save, whose vessel, mast swaying and timbers parted, rushes 
upon rock or reef. No ring dove or nightingale is here, only grey birds 
which nest in the rocks and greedily prey upon the drowned, and whose 
screaming cry is a token of coming storm. The people who live by the 
sea shore feed upon black malodorous sea-weed, called ‘slauk,’ which they 
gather on the rocks. The constant eating of it turns their complexions 
black. Men, women and children are as dark as Africans or swarthiest 
jews. In the spring the sea air blights the blossoms of the. stunted fruit 
trees, so that you will think yourself lucky to find a wizened apple, though 
it will set your teeth on edge should you try to eat it. See to it, dear 
brother, that you do not come to so comfortless a place. 

“ But the church is of wondrous beauty. It has been lately completed. 
Within it lies the body of the blessed martyr Oswin in a silver shrine, magni- 
ficently embellished with gold and jewels. He protects the murderers, 
thieves, and seditious persons who fly to him, and commutes their punishment 
to exile. He heals those whom no physician can cure. The martyr’s 
protection and the church’s beauty furnish us with a bond of unity. We 
are well off for food, thanks to the abundant supply of fish, ‘of which we 


tire.” + 


Verily this exaggeration is from the pen of some poor 
southerner, possibly a banished monk from St. Albans, 
whose abbot John de Cella (1195-1214) established the 
practice of consigning unruly members of St. Albans to 
the distant cell. \ 

An incident of value, as to the date of the Norman 
buildings of Tynemouth and its early fortifications, is 
made known to us by the circumstance that Malcolm 
Caenmore, king of Scotland was buried here in November, 
1093, and that the place was able to withstand a two- 
months’ siege in 1095 when Robert Mowbray attempted 
rebellion against William Rufus. 

During the priorate of Akary, c. 1185-1200, who 
became prior of St. Albans and afterwards abbot of Peter- 
borough, many important liberties were granted by the 
needy Richard I “to the church of St. Oswin of Tyne- 
mouth and to the monks of St. Albans there serving God.” 
Undoubtedly to this period belong the beautiful presbytery 
and quire, and the shutting off of the nave for parochial 


1 This letter is included in the formulary Mr. Craster, see New History of Northumber~- 
but is without title, and was identified by Jand, viii, 72- 
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purposes by the erection of the stone screen between 
the western piers of the tower which henceforth divided 
the monastic and parochial churches. 

Richard de Tewing who “ well and nobly ” ruled the 
priory during a quarter of a century (1315-1340) notwith- 
standing the very turbulent times, when it was necessary 
to maintain eighty armed men for the protection of the 
castle, found means to erect a lady-chapel, which is 
described as a new building in 1336. In all probability 
this was erected on the north side of the presbytery where 
indicated on the plan facing p. 26. Prior Tewing was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas de la Mare, previously a monk at and 
afterwards abbot of St. Albans. During part of his priorate 
(1346-49) a considerable sum of money, no less than 
£864, was expended on the repair and construction of 
buildings. This sum included £70 for the removal and 
re-erection of the shrine of St. Oswin, which until then 
had been united with the high altar; {90 in building a 
new brewhouse, and £87 in making a dormitory. 

During the latter part of the fourteenth century, the 
priory suffered repeatedly on account of the crumbling 
away of its walls, so much so that the prior’s petition for 
assistance, backed by the dukes of Lancaster and Gloucester, 
resulted in king Richard contributing £500, the duke of 
Lancaster £100, and Henry Percy, first earl of Northumber- 
land, a hundred marks and a thousand trees. At this 
time prior Whethamstede erected the gatehouse, which 
is yet standing, though much altered and added to during 
the last century (fig. 5). 

Prior John Langton ruled from 1446 to 1478, and 
during this period built, at the east end of the church, 
the Percy chantry chapel, on the enriched ceiling of which 
are two bosses bearing his monogram. 

In 1292 the yearly income of the priory from temporal- 
ities was {180 16s. 6}d., and from spiritualities £214 2s. 11d. 
When Edward I exacted one-half of the church revenues 
in 1294, Tynemouth contributed {204 gs. 1od. At the 
time of the suppression in 1539, the annual value is set 
down at £537 Ios. 11d., although eighteen months later 
the crown returns show it to be £854 2s. g$d. 

Including the receipts obtained from fishery exports, 
coal-mines and salt-pans, in addition to court dues, etc. 
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the total revenues must have produced, if they did not 
exceed, the sum of {1,000 per annum. In comparison 
it may be mentioned that at the dissolution of monasteries 
the value of Blanchland was £40, Brinkburn {60, and 
Hexham {122. The prior’s abundant income was clearly 
ample to maintain numerous armed men for his castle, 
an imposing mounted retinue, and to render effective 
protection and entertainment for royal and other guests, 
among whom Edward I stayed on no less than four 
occasions, whilst his queen, Margaret, was accommodated 
for a lengthened period between June and October of 


1303. 
THE NORMAN CHURCH. 


With the exception of a number of sculptured monu- 
mental stones, there is now no evidence of the Anglian 
churches referred to above, which occupied the site from 
the end of the eighth century to the time of the Conquest. 
Nor is there any evidence that any part of the church 
that first received the remains of St. Oswin, the tower 
of which wasa conspicuous landmark during king William’s 
campaigns against Malcolm of Scotland, was incorporated 
in the now existing buildings. 

There are considerable remains of the Norman church 
constructed as the result of negotiations between the Norman 
earl, Robert de Mowbray, and abbot Paul of St. Albans, 
wherein the earl agreed to make suitable endowment, and 
the abbot consented to send monks from St. Albans to 
Tynemouth. * 

Until the winter of 1904-5, the visible extent of the 


Norman. church comprised 


1 Bearing on the precise date of the 
erection of the Norman church it may 
be remarked that, according to Matthew 
Paris, Mowbray had Malcolm’s body 
“honourable buried in the church of 
Tynemouth which he had built.” This 
is not a contemporary statement, and the 
earlier writers, Symeon and William of 
Malmesbury, simply state that Malcolm 
was buried at Tynemouth. Still there 


seems no reason for doubting the fact 
that Mowbray commenced the building 
of the church, or rather, that it was com- 
menced in his time, after the installation 


fragments of the existing 


of the St. Albans monks, c. 1085, and 
before his rebellion in 1095; but the 
date of its completion is precisely given 
in the Vita Oswint (Surtees Miscellanea 
Biograpbia). ‘And when the building of 
the new monastery was finished, the 
Martyr was transferred from the old church 
in which he had been buried and found 
by bishop Egelwin, into the new monastery,” 
which ceremony was performed on the day 
of St. Oswin’s passion, 20th August, I110. 
(“Anno ab incarnatione Domini Millesimo 
Centesimo decimo, tercia decima kalendarum 
Septembris.””) 
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nave, central tower, and the west side of the transepts. 
‘The recovery of the remainder of the plan, embracing 
the quire and the eastern apses of the transepts, is the 
result of excavations conducted under the supervision of 
the writer. 4 

The plan revealed (see fig. 1 and coloured plan facing 
page 26) consists of an apsidal quire, with apse am- 
bulatory and three radiating chapels, a central tower, 
north and south,transepts, with an apsidal chapel on the 
east side of each arm, and a nave with aisles. The ambu- 
latory plan is uncommon in English churches of the lesser 
scale, erected during the last decade of the eleventh 
century, and is a valuable addition to the known examples 
of the type in which the apse is surrounded by an ambu- 
latory with radiating chapels, such as existed at St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, and the larger churches at 
Gloucester, Norwich, and elsewhere. 

The discoveries clearly demonstrated the plan of the 
presbytery and its eastern termination, as indicated on 
fig. 1. The widths of the central span and of the aisles 
were similar to those of the nave, and the length from 
the east side of the crossing to the inside of the apse curve 
36 feet 9 inches. There were three radiating chapels 
(each about ten feet in width), with apsidal terminations ; 
the eastern chapel was elongated and the side chapels 
were of slightly horse-shoe form on plan. Only continuous 
foundations of massive masonry without indication of 
piers were encountered, about 6 feet below the floor 
level, they were of roughly squared stones in irregular 
courses. To the inner walls of the ambulatory, and nearer 
the surface, were a number of carefully-dressed ashlar 
stones. There was no trace of plastering on the walls 
nor was there any indication of the existence of a crypt, 
indeed, as the subsoil was unstable and sandy, it was evident 
that the walling had only been made sufficiently deep 
to obtain a safe foundation. From the tower to the* 
chord of the major apse the space is about the width 


1 The eastern chapel was discovered in of the Officer commanding the Northern 
1887 by the late Mr. R. J. Johnson, but District granted to the committee of the 
no plan of the results then obtained has New History of Northumberland, and with 
been recorded. The excavations were labour supplied by the corporation of 
conducted by the writer by permission Tynemouth. 
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of two bays of the nave, and, considering the direction 
of the axes of the chapels, it may safely be assumed that 
the apse itself was divided into five bays, the chapels 
being opposite to the centre and the outer bays. Though 
narrower, the bays would be from centre to centre of 
the piers about seven feet. ! 

The ambulatory plan occurred at both Christchurch and 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, at Winchester, Worcester, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Gloucester, and Norwich.+ At 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and Gloucester, the radiating 
chapels are placed somewhat similarly to those at Tyne- 
mouth. All the examples mentioned were begun before 
the end of the eleventh century. They occur in churches 
of the larger scale, and all had a greater number of bays 
in the straight part of the quire than Tynemouth. In 
two cases, Winchester and Norwich, and also in the chapel 
of the Tower of London, the apse is divided into five bays, 
as I suggest that of Tynemouth was. 

Three of the massive piers which supported the tower 
yet remain in various stages of decay: they have a flat 
pilaster to the aisles and quire, but towards the tower and 
nave form responds of triple semi-shafts, the middle one of 
fifteen and those on either side of twelve inches diameter. 
Their bases, which stand on a square plinth chamfered 
on ite upper edge, are moulded with two hollow chamfers 
above a fillet.* Each shaft is surmounted by a square 
simple cushion capital, the abacus of which has a quirked 
chamfer on its lower edges. Of the arches, only a single 
youssoir remains to record their design ; it is of the inner 
order, and it is moulded with a bold roll on each angle. 
From the floor level to the necking of the capital carrying 
the tower-arches, the height is 27 feet 3 inches. Sufficient 
of the transept walls exist to denote their size and shape, 
and indicate that they were aisleless. There are two 
contemporary semi-circular arched recesses in the south 
wall of the south transept, and above the arch opening 
into the south aisle of the quire there are also similarly 
shaped arches resting on the cushion capitals of attached 


1See The Eleventh Century East Ends 2 See The Abbey Church of St. Andrew's, 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury and St. Mary’s, | Hexham, by Mr. C. C. Hodges, pl. 54, 
York, by Mr. John Bilson in the Archaeo- _ where is a similar profile of the base to the 
logical Fournal, \xiii, 106, and pl. ii. respond at the west end of the nave. 
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semi-shafts. These arches enclosed windows at the level 
of the triforium. They have been mutilated when the 
opening to the aisle was introduced. The excavations 
revealed the foundations of an apsidal chapel on the east 
side of the south transept. 

The width of the nave between the piers measures 
21 feet 6 inches, and the bays of the arcade, from centre 
to centre, 12 feet 6 inches. It was divided into seven 
bays by cylindrical piers, 3 feet 10 inches in diameter. 
The single pier remaining (plate tv, no. 2), has a cushion 
capital octagonal on plan (plate rv, no. 3), with a chamfered 
and quirked abacus. The cushions are semi-circles to 
each face of the octagon, with angle volutes much decayed 
excepting towards the north aisle, where they are orna- 
mented with a diminutive arcade; the base mould is 
similar to those of the crossing piers. From the floor 
to the top of the capitals, the height is 12 feet 3 inches 
(plate v). The arcade arches were of two square-edged 
orders, the inner being 24 inches wide on the soffit. The 
abacus of the capital to the nave respond is continued 
across the pilaster next the north aisle, and forms an impost 
from which springs the arch opening into the north tran- 
sept. Above the latter is an arched opening at the level 
of the nave triforium, and a few voussoirs are built into 
the east side of the south-east tower pier, indicating that 
the arch opening from the transept to the quire aisle 
was identical with that into the nave aisle. 

Quite recently, whilst some repairs conducted by the 
Office of Works were being carried out, the east jamb of 
the triforium, over the east bay of the nave, was exposed to 
view (plate rv, no. 2). The jambs have a half-round attached 
shaft between two three-quarter round attached nook 
shafts, all with moulded bases and cushion capitals. Above 
the outer nook shaft are four moulded voussoirs of the 
enclosing arch, resembling Lindisfarne and Durham in 
general form. The central shaft of the three in the jamb, 
and the column in the middle of the opening, doubtless 
carried two sub-arches within the containing arch (plate v). 

Fortunately a portion of the nave north aisle wall remains 
in a moderate state of preservation; it is 3 feet 6 inches 
in thickness, with a chamfered plinth-course on each 
face at the same level; and is strengthened by pilasters 
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on the interior, 2 feet 3 inches wide and of 6 inches pro- 
jection, and on the exterior, 4 feet 3 inches wide and 74 
inches projection. A chamfered stringcourse runs be- 
tween the pilasters, 7 feet above the internal and 8 feet 
6 inches above the external plinth. A portion of the 
semi-circular window exists in the easternmost bay, and 
above it are a few bold eaves corbels rounded on the under- 
side, which are of similar projection to that of the 
buttresses. The height of the aisle walls, from the plinth 
to the underside of the corbel-table is 17 feet 8 inches. 

There is no evidence to show whether the aisles were 
vaulted at the time of their erection, although this was 
practically almost universal in the Norman school of the 
time. It will be observed on reference to the plan (fig 1), 
that the pilasters do not correspond in their spacing with 
the arcade piers. In the south wall in the second bay 
from the transept, there is a semi-circular arched doorway 
of three orders (plate tv, no. 1), the inner and outer 
springing from a chamfered impost, and the middle one 
supported by a detached nook shaft with scalloped capital. 

he interesting detached capital (plate 1v, no. 4), is 
i144 inches wide and 104 inches high; it is worked on 
two tides only, and is carved with angle volutes and a 
head between, with a row of leaves turned over below 
the head. ‘This type of capital was common in Normandy 
im the second halt of the eleventh century, ¢.g. in the 
churches of Caen, and also in some of the earlier work 
in England, of which an example is to be seen in the crypt 
at Lastingham, Yorkshire. 

In point of size, the church at Tynemouth is compar- 
able with the Benedictine priory of St. Mary’s, Blyth, in 
Nottingham, and that of Lindisfarne in Northumberland 
(a cell of Durham). The nave at Tynemouth, from the 
west wall to the crossing, is 88 feet 9 inches in length, 
and the width between the aisle walls 45 feet 4 inches ; 
at Blyth the nave is divided into seven bays as at Tyne- 
mouth, but it is 97 feet 2 inches in length, and 45 feet 
7 inches. in internal width, whilst at Lindisfarne the nave 
is of six bays and measures 77 feet by 43 feet 3 inches. 
The church of Lindisfarne was erected probably a quarter 
of a century after Tynemouth ; and in comparison with 
it Tynemouth is much simpler and plainer in all its details. 
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‘The triple shafted piers of the crossing are common to 
both, but as we have seen the piers of the nave arcade 
‘were unadorned and the orders of the arches unmoulded, 
whereas, at Lindisfarne, the latter are all moulded, and 
the piers are enriched with zig-zag sinkings, similar to 
those at Durham. 


THE NEW QUIRE AND PRESBYTERY. 


During the last decade of the twelfth century the 
Norman ambulatory plan gave place to the extensive 
eastern arm, a goodly portion of which still exists to testify 
to its great beauty and quality of design. Whether we 
owe its origin to the almost universal impulse which stirred 
the religious of the period to alter and enlarge the quires 
of churches, or, as its excessive length would suggest 
(plate x11) that it had already been determined to forfeit 
the nave for parochial purposes, it appears certain that 
its reconstruction was begun, if not completed, by prior 
Akary, who was elected abbot of Peterborough in 1200. 

The new eastern arm consisted of the quire of five 
bays in length, with north and south aisles, and the chapel 
of St. Oswin of four bays, without aisles and square ended. 

Of the quire which was 72 feet 6 inches in length, only 
a respond of the west bay of the south arcade, the aisle 
wall of this bay and part of its vault have survived. We 
are dependent, therefore, on old drawings for its form 
and proportions ; fortunately, they are sufficiently numerous 
for our purpose. In Buck’s Views of Northumberland, 
published in 1728, in an eighteenth-century painting 
(plate 1), and in Brand’s History of Newcastle here repro- 
duced (plate 11), there are delineated tolerable representa- 
tions of the quire, showing an arcade of five bays with 
triforium and clerestory. 

The piers supporting the arcade were composed of 
eight attached shafts, those on the cardinal faces being 
filleted and the diagonal shafts keel-shaped (fig. 2). 
The respond at the west end was of similar construction, 
but at the east end it is of light triple clustered shafts, 
and carries the soffit order only, the two outer orders 
springing from the wall as shewn in plate v, no. 2. All 
the capitals were moulded and octagonal on plan. 
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The moulded bases followed the outline of the clustered. 
shafts and rested on a double octagonal plinth, the lower 
member having a roll-moulding on its outer edge. This: 
roll was continued on a screen wall between the piers. 
The bays were divided by clustered shafts springing from 
corbels immediately above the capitals of the arcade: 
piers, and these shafts finished below a flat wooden ceiling: 
above the clerestory windows. The triforium consisted of 
an arcade of four pointed arches in each bay; the extreme 
arch on each side was single ; the central pair was included 
within a semicircular containing arch, and all were apparently 
carried on clustered shafts with round moulded capitals. 


Section, jf fe 2 INcHEs. 


FIG, 2, QUIRE PIER. 


and bases, in design similar to the triforium of the quire 
at Ripon. On the illustration (plate 11), the outer face 
of the wall appears to be solid, and not as generally open 
to the roof.t Unless the wall was always so built, it 
was constructed to give additional strength when a story 
was added over the eastern arm in the fifteenth 
century, and when it is probable that a chamber was 
also formed in the triforium. The aisle walls appear to: 
have been heightened (plate 1), (as at Brinkburn?), and. 
# fireplace inserted (fig 3), a feature which has just been. 

‘Upon a drawing in the possession of painting shewn in plate i, the back of the 
Mrs. H. A. Adamson, made by R. Waters, _ clerestory is shewn solid with buttress pro- 


ost in 1786, from an earlier drawing by _jections over the arcade piers. 
father, and on the eighteenth-century 2 New History of Northumberland, vii, 485.- 
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revealed during the restoration now proceeding by the 
Office of Works. The fireplace with an oven occurs at 
the west end of the triforium, and is built into the east 
(Norman) wall of the south transept. 

The clerestory comprised an arcade of three arches 
which filled the compartment, the centre one opposite 
the window being wider than the others: they were 
supported like the triforium on clustered shafts, the 
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capitals or abaci of which were continued around the 


shafts which divided the bays (plate v, no. 2). 


The aisles were covered with quadripartite vaults with 
transverse and diagonal ribs, double-chamfered on either 
side of a filleted roll and worked as solid springers for 
three courses. There are no wall ribs, and the cells are 
built in ashlar, in courses parallel to the ridges. ‘The 
transverse ribs spring from shafted brackets with carved 
capitals and semi-octagonal abaci. The shafts rise from 
carved corbels worked on a stringcourse at the level of 
the window-sill. ‘The aisle wall has gone, save to the 
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extent of a bay and a half; on the interior it was divided 
by two stringcourses, one below the sill, and another at 
the level of the capitals to the vaulting shafts. Each 
bay was presumably lighted by a simple window with 
chamfered jambs widely splayed to the interior, excepting 
| in the westernmost bay where a pointed recess is blocked 
i by masonry. The arch opening from the west end of 
the aisle into the south transept (plate v1), has four moulded 
orders, the soffit order being carried on a respond identical 
with the vaulting shaft. The three outer orders are 
supported on detached nook shafts on circular moulded 
bases and square sub-bases, and both have carved “ transi- 
tional ” capitals with square abaci. 

The new quire arcade was designed and built in the 
aisle of the Norman church, and did not, in consequence, 
interfere in any way with the Norman quire, which would 
continue in use until the completion of the new work. 




































THE CHAPEL OF ST. OSWIN. 


Internally the chapel of St. Oswin is of four bays 
¥ and vis), and its internal elevation was divided 
three stages of unequal heights; the lowest stage 
grated by a wall-arcade, the intermediate stage is 
by tall pointed windows, one in each of the 
eastern bays, while the upper stage has a shorter 
nted window in each of these three bays. 

The wall-arcade stands upon a chamfered bench- 
table, and is of pointed arches of a single order without 
hood-moulding, supported by detached shafts with moulded 
bases and carved capitals with square abaci. The bases 
are worked on square sub-bases, and the foliage of the 
capitals is but little removed from the transitional volute 
type. Near the east end in both the north and south 
walls there is a deep segmental arched tomb recess, about 
seven feet in length. The arches of the wall-arcade are 
carried across the opening (plate v, no 2). 

In the second bay on the south side, one of the arches 
js oceupied by a square aumbry, and the adjoining one 
by a trefoil arched piscina with projecting basin, and a 
solid stone shelf within; in the third bay are two 
sedilia divided by a detached pillar, and flanked by a 
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pair of slight shafts ; they support trefoil-headed arches, 
decorated with dog-tooth ornament. Above the wall- 
arcade the bays are divided by triple clustered vaulting 
shafts, which rest on carved and moulded corbels and 
terminate in carved semi-octagonal capitals, the abaci of 
which continue the stringcourse between the two upper 
stages. ‘The windows have two moulded orders supported 
by banded nook shafts with moulded bases, and carved 
capitals with square abaci continued as a stringcourse. As 
indicating the order in which the building proceeded, 
it may be noted that these capitals, like those below, 
are also of “transitional” type with suggestive volutes 
and a tall tongue or leaf between. The shafts in all cases 
to the height of two courses are worked on the ashlar. 
A wall-passage pierces the square window jambs. The 
windows of the upper tier have pointed arches of two 
moulded orders, one of which is enriched with nail-head 
ornament. All have hood-mouldings decorated with dog- 
tooth, and terminate in carved bosses. The detached 
nook shafts have capitals with square abaci and foliage 
of five lobed leaves, and the angle between the shafts 
is carved with dog-tooth ornament. The vaulting is 
quadripartite, and its tranverse and diagonal ribs have a 
filleted soffit roll with hollows on either side filled with 
toothed ornament. The springers are of solid horizontal 
courses almost up to the level of the capitals of the adjoining 
window jambs. A small hollow moulding is worked on 
the angle at the back of the springers, and is continued 
as a wall-rib above the windows. 

Between the three easternmost bays of St. Oswin’s 
chapel and the quire is a fourth bay (plate v, no. 2), narrower 
than those to the east and differently treated. It masks 
the solid walls of the east end of the aisle behind, and 
encloses a circular newel staircase, entered on the return 
face below the quire arcade by a chamfered square-headed 
door within a round arch. The bay is comparatively 
plain in design, the wall-arcade comprises three arches; 
an arcade with two pointed arches occupies the inter- 
mediate stage, and at the level of the quire triforium 
is an opening with two pointed sub-arches under a semi- 
circular containing arch, each on detached jamb-shafts, 
repeating the design of the central part of the quire 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL OF ST. OSWIN. 
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triforium. The space above corresponding with the 
clerestory consists of plain walling. 

At the east end (plate v, no. I), the wall arcade consists 
of four arches on either side of a wide segmental arched 
altar recess (afterwards pierced by the entrance to the 
later Percy chantry chapel). Two of the arches are slightly 
wider than the rest, in one of which is a square-headed 
aumbry, and in the other a trefoil arched piscina. 

Above the wall-arcade the east end (plates v and vir) 
is divided into three bays by clustered shafts, and each 
is occupied by a pointed window similar in detail to the 
side walls, excepting that the centre window is taller 
than those on either side, and all are higher than those 
in the south wall, the abaci of the capitals of the jamb- 
shafts continuing the level of the string over the lower 
windows of the side walls. The double order of the 
arches is enclosed by a dog-toothed hood-moulding, and 
the stepped string above is also similarly enriched. The 
capitals of the vaulting shafts are more ornate than those 
on the side walls, two of them are carved with bunches of 
foliage or crockets ; the alternate capitals being compound 
with circular mouldings in the bell, and above decorated 
with nail-head and indented ornaments. The upper 
side-lights are pointed, but the centre one is a pointed. 
oval; all have hood-mouldings with tall nail-head orna- 
ment, and the arches of the side lights spring from an 
impost similarly adorned. On the angles of the jambs 
of the sidelights is a roll only which is shouldered on one 
side to cause the opening to “centre” with that below 
on the interior, and to fit the lines of the elevation on the 
exterior. Sunk surface carvings fill the spandrels of the 
pointed oval, and generally the upper half of the east end 
is characterised by rich and refined ornament. On the 
wall above the vaulting shafts which divide the three 
bays are moulded ribs similar to those of the vault, but 
they are not arched, and rise quite vertically with the 
wall, doubtless up to the underside of the vault cell (plate 
vi). ‘They did not cross to the intersection of the diagonal 
ribs of the vault and were of no structural utility. 1 


‘As depicted by Sir Gilbert Scott in clerestory was constructed as there shewn,, 
his Lectures on Mediaeval Architecture, i,20, and the quire was never vaulted. The 
where a further inaccuracy occurs in the groining indicated in the lady - chapel 
bay, shewing the quire arcade, as we shall at Glastonbury, ibid. 116, more nearly 
see below. Neither the triforium nor the resembles Tynemouth. 
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Only the easternmost jamb of the tall pointed window 
and the opening above it now exist on the north wall of 
St. Oswin’s chapel (plate vi11). The details resemble 
those already described, excepting that the capitals to 
the upper windows have circular mouldings, and that the 
stringcourse above the abacus follows the curved line. 

It will be observed that there is a considerable varia- 
tion in the design of the capitals; they are excellent 
examples of simple ornamentation, and their development, 
as indicating the course of construction, implies that 
building was begun on the south side, proceeded across 
the east end, and was continued on the north side. It 
may be taken to indicate further that the work progressed 
somewhat slowly for a church of moderate size, else such 
development would not be so observable. 


EXTERIOR OF ST. OSWIN’S CHAPEL. 


Externally the chapel is simply and boldly designed 
with pilaster buttresses of slight projection, which rise 
from the chamfered plinth and continue to the gable 
(plate 1x). The buttresses on either side of the external 
angles terminated in tall octagonal turrets, designed in 
three stages with a parapet and pyramidal roof. The 
two upper stages of the turrets have pointed openings 
and banded shafts which cover the angles, and pass up 
the centre of each face in front of the openings. 

On the south exterior the tall windows have double 
chamfered jambs, and the upper windows a chamfered 
inner and moulded outer order with a hood-moulding. 
The outer order is supported by nook shafts with carved 
capitals and square abaci, which is continued across the 
buttresses. The buttresses finish beneath a cornice carried 
on corbels (plate 1x). 

The east end is divided by stringcourses into three 
stages of windows at the level of the window-sills. The 
pointed arches of the windows have two chamfered orders, 
and continuing jambs of the same section: they are 
without imposts or capitals. Above the tall windows, 
the pointed oval and the pointed windows which flank it 
have a double roll enclosing toothed ornament. The 
windows of both tiers have hood-mouldings. The upper 
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stage is stepped to the rake of the original gable and the 
three compartments are divided by very narrow semi- 
octagonal buttresses with conical terminations. Each bay 
consists of an arcade of three pointed arches of a single 
moulded order with a hood-moulding springing from 
carved bosses. In the outer bays the arches are stepped, 
but in the centre one they are on the same level. The 
centre arch is deeply recessed, it is wider than the others, 
and is pierced by a window of three orders, the inner 
with a roll moulding continued down the jambs. The 
intermediate order has a filleted roll, the hollows on either 
side being filled with dog-tooth ornament and supported 
on banded shafts. The capitals are moulded and circular 
on plan. 

When completed the new eastern arm sufficed for 
conventual purposes, and the nave remained parochial, 
being shut off by the erection of a stone screen between 
the western piers of the tower. This screen is plain to 
the west where the altar of the parish church stood, but 
towards the east it is covered by an arcade of five pointed 
members between two segmental arched doors (plate viu1, 
no. 2). The arcade stands on a chamfered seat or table ; 
it is of a single order supported on detached shafts, having 
carved capitals with square abaci and moulded bases. 


THE ADDED CHAMBER OVER THE EASTERN ARM. 


Before leaving the eastern arm of the church, mention 
should be made of an apartment which was subsequently 
erected over the entire length of both the quire and St. 
Oswin’s chapel. The masonry added to the haunches 
of the gable and the series of windows with segmental 
rere-arches seen above the clerestory (plate 11), indicate 
its dimensions. Portions of a number of traceried heads 
of fifteenth-century character with cinquefoil cuspings 
were recently unearthed, which would possibly fit the 
openings. The existing jambs are double-chamfered to 
the exterior, and the window plane is to the interior face 
of the wall. The square buttresses which occur on the 
exterior are pierced, and form an external gallery in the 
top of the clerestory walls. 

The chamber was well lighted and of considerable size, 
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but no historical reference records its use : was it a library 
or muniment room, and so placed because of the restricted 
area of the site? A similar addition was made to Brinkburn 
priory, where again the site is confined; yet a story 
in like position was added to Christchurch, Hants, and 
elsewhere where the building area was not limited. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE NAVE. 


Within a quarter of a century of the completion of 
the re-constructed eastern arm, an extension was made 
to the nave by the addition of two bays to its west end 
(plate x11). The Norman gable was entirely removed 
but its outline was retained by the thirteenth-century 
builders (plate 111), which accounts for the somewhat stunted 
effect of the west end as compared with the light and 
lofty proportions of the east end (plate 1x) The addition 
was made before the removal of the west wall of the 
Norman church, as is indicated by the octagonal bases 
of two piers yet im situ. The walls are still standing to 
the height of the arcade piers. The arcade responds on 
the west wall are semi-octagons, with bases composed 
of roll-mouldings. The capitals are also simply moulded, 
they supported an arcade of two chamfered orders and 
according to the illustration in Brand’s History of New- 
castle (plate 11), a wall-shaft dividing the bays also rested 
upon them. In the same view both triforium and 
clerestory are shewn to have semi-circular arches, that 
to the former being wide, and in effect like the “ built 
up” Norman arches in the corresponding position on the east 
side of the south transept (plate v1). The aisles were vaulted 
with quadripartite vaults, having transverse and diagonal 
ribs, with a single hollow chamfer on each side. The ribs 
sprang from moulded wall-corbels of semi-octagonal plan 
with a chamfered abacus. The cells were built in with 
rough ashlar courses parallel with the ridge. In the 
north-west and south-west angles the corbels are small 
and receive only the diagonal ribs. The vaulting of 
the aisles was apparently continued eastward at the time, 
as there remains a corbel with two springers opposite 
the pier between the second and third bays; in this the 
section of the ribs is the same, but the corbel is twice 
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moulded and of better design, and suggests, if we may 
draw the inference from such slight evidence, that the 
erection of the vaulting proceeded from west to east. 
The west front has suffered much at the hands of 
the destroyer. It is singularly irregular in its composition, 
the various members on either side of the great west 
door being unequal (plate 111). The precise design of 
the central compartment we shall never know, as there 
is neither descriptive or illustrative record to acquaint 
us. It probably consisted of an arrangement of lancets 
over an arcade resembling more or less the west front of 
Lanercost, and as to the lancets the transepts of Hexham. 
A deep moulded plinth surrounds the nave extension, 
and from it at the west end rise four flat buttresses; they 
emphasise the parts and rise respectively to the eaves 
of the nave and its aisles. The flanking buttresses finish 
with simple weatherings at the level of the aisle roofs, 
as did two others on the return angles, and together sup- 
ported angle turrets. The lowest courses of the latter 
still remain at the north-west corner, and bear traces 
of shafts capping the angles like those to the turrets at 
the east end. In Brand’s view (plate 11), and in the 
eighteenth-century picture shewn on plate 1, masses of 
masonry are indicated at the west end, which suggest 
that turrets also flanked the centre gable. The great 
west door has five moulded orders and a hood-moulding 
stopped on carved bosses. The orders are supported by 
as many detached shafts, and have round moulded bases 
on square sub-bases and carved capitals with square abaci. 
The salient angles between the shafts are relieved by 
a roll-moulding, and on either side of the door is an un- 
equal member of the pointed arcade. On the interior the 
rere-arch is a moulded segmental one on shafted jambs. 
A single jamb of an arcade, which passed across the west 
front above the door, is discernible. It comprises two 
shafts with caps and bases, the salient angle between 
being a hollow filled with nail-head ornament. The 
semi-gables to the aisles are thrice arcaded: the lowest 
is of four members on the north side, and three on the 
south : they stand on a shelf at the plinth level and consist 
of pointed arches with a hood-moulding. The detached 
shafts which support the orders have round moulded 
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capitals and bases, and square sub-bases. In the second 
stage are two trefoil arched recesses with moulded jambs 
of the same section; the hood-moulding is enriched with 
nail-head. The uppermost stage was composed of four 
members stepped to the rake of the roof of a single moulded 
order, two only of which are now visible; they spring 
from shafts similar to the arcades below. The wall- 
arcades on the north side of the door have given place 
to a fifteenth-century window, of which the jambs and 
a four-centred rere-arch are all that now remains. At 
the same time a large window was inserted and filled the 
middle compartment; it had double-chamfered and 
widely-splayed jambs, and in the views previously men- 
tioned it is shewn with a four-centred rere-arch. 

On the north a pointed window with a chamfered 
and moulded order and jambs occurs in the second bay 
from the west, and in the first bay is a pointed door with 
chamfered jambs, and on either side of it the toothings 
of a wall against which the moulded plinth is stopped. 
In one of the illustrations referred to above the rake of 
the roof is shewn, and at this point on the Elizabethan 
plan (plate x111), is a projection resembling a porch, and 
near to it the site of the prior’s lodging. A connexion 
with the site of the latter is, however, more clearly shewn 
where the foundations occur opposite to the seventh 
bay from the west, and where a door has been broken 
into the nave aisle (plate x11). 

On the south side the window in the western bay 
has been lowered, and a door-opening in the second bay 
has been built up: both will be more particularly described 
below. ‘There are two wall arcades on the south side 
of the church, one near the west end and another on 
the south side of the south transept: we will return to 
these when considering the claustral buildings. 


x 
THE LADY CHAPEL. 


The small chapel at the east end is usually misnamed 
the Lady Chapel; it is in reality the Percy chantry chapel, 
and is described below. A lady-chapel, there can be 
little doubt, was erected by prior Tewing, and is mentioned 
as a new building in 1336. Its site is suggested on the 
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north side of the presbytery, on the Elizabethan plan 
(plate x11), and the toothings of its south walls are visible 
on the outer north-east angle of St. Oswin’s chapel.t At 
the time of the discovery of the Norman quire an un- 
successful attempt was made to ascertain its dimensions. 
The result of the excavations is indicated on the plan 
(plate x11). The chapel was clearly finished before 1346- 
1349, when it is recorded that prior de la Mere transferred 
the body of St. Oswin from the altar to which it was 
attached to another part of the church, to enable pilgrims 
without let or hindrance to visit the shrine. 

Several fragments of a later date occur among the 
débris, notably a number of sculptured double spandrel 
pieces (plate x1), some of which are worked on both sides, 
and probably belonged to a shrine or screen. Two of 
them are carved with the Holy Lamb, one with a bannered 
cross, the other amid foliage. A third, some foliated work 
with a head above the centre, and a fourth, an eagle dis- 
played, possibly the arms of Daubeney, the founder of the 
cell of Wymondham, connected with St. Albans. They 
may belong to the period of prior John Wheathamstede 
(1393 to 1419), who adopted as emblems at St. Albans, 
the Holy Lamb of St. John the Baptist and the eagle 
of St. John the Evangelist, and whose badge was a 
chevron between three wheat-ears. Three spandrels of 
different character now in the keep at Newcastle are 
recorded as from Tynemouth; one of them is shewn on 
fig. 9. 


THE PERCY CHANTRY CHAPEL. 


Opening off the east end of the presbytery by a door 
which has been broken through its east wall, is a small 
chapel known as the Percy chantry chapel, which was 
added during the priorate of John Langton about the 
middle of the fifteenth century,? and a period when the 


1In a drawing by Grimm, the jamb 
of a window_is shewn at the point, Add. 
MSS. 15,538, Kaye Collection, British 
Museum. 

2**In addition to the annuity of £6 
13s. 4d. given by his ancestors, Henry, 
second earl of Northumberland, on the 
25th August, 1442, granted 26s. 8d. a 
year for the clothing of two monks, and 
an augmentation of 40s. a year, making in 


all £10, on condition that the prior and 
convent of Tynemouth should find at 
their own charges two monks, in orders, to 
celebrate mass or masses and other divine 
offices or services, and pray daily within 
the chapel of Coquet Island for the souls 
of the said lord and Alianer, his wife. 
—Duke of Northumberland’s MSS. New 
History of Northumberland, v, 319. 
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endowment of costly chantries very largely prevailed.} 
Its walls and ceilings are adorned with an exceptional 
amount of architectural detail. It measures internally 
19 feet by 12 feet, and is divided into three bays by semi- 
octagonal vaulting shafts, which rest on a moulded string 
at the sill level (plate x). 

On the side walls each bay is filled with a pointed 
segmental two-light traceried window with double-moulded 
jambs and mullion. The glass plane is midway in the 
thickness of the wall, and the jamb and arch-mouldings 
on either side are composed of three hollows, between 
plain fillets on the exterior, and beaded mouldings on the 
interior. The doorway is cleverly contrived in the altar 
recess, and the surface of its jambs both internally and 
externally are covered by a series of rolls and hollows 
continued across the segmental arch. On the interior the 
mouldings correspond with the other openings, but on the 
exterior they are adapted to the altar recess already referred 
to above. Within, the arch has a short hood-moulding, 
stopped at either end by fair sized shields bearing a cross for 
St. George, and a lion rampant quartering three luces for 
Percy and Lucy (plate x). Above the door is a cusped 
niche containing a seated king, holding a sceptre in the 
left hand, and kneeling on the right side is a figure bearing 
a scroll lettered runpaTor. On the base moulding of the 
niche is the name of oswyNz. 

The east end is divided into two stages. The lower is 
occupied by a segmental altar recess with square aumbries 
on either side, a horizontal stringcourse above the aumbries 
being continued across the recess as a hood-moulding. 
The upper stage comprises a circular window, with tracery 
introduced in 1852, it is deeply moulded with a large 
hollow filled with square carved paterae. On the interior, 
in the haunches of the rose window is a kneeling figure 
of an angel, and a standing figure of the Virgin, and on 
either side a tall niche, flanked by sunk and weathered 
pilaster buttresses. There is a drain within an ogee arch 
in the first bay of the south wall. 

The ceiling is divided into three oblong quadripartite 


*It is probable that more than half founded between the years 1425 and 1500, 
of the number of chantry chapels were Archaeological Fournal, \xvi, 3. 
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compartments, above which are built two ordinary square 
planned quadripartite vaults with ridge ribs. At each 
intersection of the three longitudinal ribs is a large circular 
boss with representations of the Redeemer, the apostles, 
sacred monograms, etc. The subjects, beginning with 
the central ridge rib and proceeding from the east are: 


it 
2. 


wn fw 


7. 


Head of Christ with nimbus. 

Standing figure of the risen Christ holding a 
banner in his right hand; at his feet is a small 
figure of St. Mary Magdalene; the whole 
encircled by a label bearing the inscriptions : 
RABO[N]E. MAGISTER and NOLI ME TANGERE. 

Seated figure [ste a]NDREA *¥ ora pP[Ro] NoBIs. 

Seated Majesty between four angels blowing 
trumpets. IN DIE IVDICII LIB[ER]A NOs Do[ MINE]. 

Seated figure with staff in left hand and book 
in right +H s€E IACOBE oRA P[RO] NoBIs. 


. Standing figure holding a lamb. ste 10H[ann]Es 


BAPTISTA ORA P[RO] NOBIS. 
Agnus Dei with cross and flag surrounded by 
a cable moulding. 


On the north side of the middle ridge are : 


ihe 
it. 


. Eagle of St. John; scroll missing. 
. Sacred monogram, 1 H s, surmounted by a crown. 


. Seated figure with palm leaf in right hand and book 


in left. sCE 10H EVANGELISTA ORA P[RO] NOBIS. 


- Monogram of the Virgin. 
. Seated figure, three leaves in right hand, book 


in left. sCE PHILIPPE ORA P[RO] NOBIS. 


. Star with nine waving rays. 
. Seated figure with a sword in the left hand and 


a book in the right, the feet on a cushion, sup- 
ported by a human head. * scE PAVLE ORA 
p[Ro] NoBis. 


. Sun in splendour ; round the edge the inscription : 


** IHVS MERCY. 


. Seated figure holding a book in the right hand, 


a flaying knife in the left. sCzk BARTHOLOMEE ORA 
p[Ro] Nos is]. 
Percy crescent and shacklebolt on a shield. 
Seated figure, book in right hand, pillar in left. 
HM SCE SYMON ORA P[RO | NOBIS. 
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12. Monogram of prior John Langton. 
13. Lion of St. Mark, holding scroll lettered scr 


MARCE ORA P[RO] NoB[is]. 


On the south side of the middle ridge are : 
1. Angel of St. Matthew holding scroll; lettering 


2. 
3- 


Io. 
It. 


12. 


13. 


obliterated. 

Square rose of fifteenth-century type. 

Seated figure holding fuller’s bat in left hand 
and book in right. s€E IACOBE MINOR oRA P[RO | 
NOBIS. 


. Emblems of the crucifixion, namely, cross en- 


circled by crown of thorns, and at its foot three 
nails and a hammer. 


. Seated figure, book in right hand and spear in 


left. sCE THOMA ORA P[RO] NoOBIS. 


. A circular rose. 


. Seated figure with keys in right hand and book 


in the left, the feet on a cushion supported by 
a human head. °K sGE PETRE ORA P[RO| NOBIS. 


. Bearded head. 
. Seated figure, book in right hand and saw in left. 


SCE MATHEA ORA P[RO] NOBIS. 

Monogram of prior John Langton repeated. 

Seated figure, book in right hand and halberd 
in left. sCE THADEE ORA P[RO] NOBIS. 

Emblem of the five wounds, namely, a cross with 
central boss, the boss and limbs each pierced 
with a nail mark, the whole surrounded by a 
cable moulding. 

Ox of St. Luke holding scroll lettered ste Lvca 
ora P[RO] N[osis]. 


Externally the bays are divided by stepped and 
weathered buttresses of fair projection, which are set 
angle-wise at the east end (plate 1x). All the windows 
have hood-mouldings with carved flowers. On either side 
of the rose window in the east gable, are square panels, 
with returned hood-mouldings terminating in sculptured 
heads, two with mitres and two bare-headed. One of 
the panels formerly contained a shield bearing a saltire 


for St. 


Albans abbey, and the other three crowns for 


Tynemouth priory. The sacred monogram is carved on a 
large stone in the apex of the gable. 
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THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS. 


To the south of the church were the monastic buildings 
necessary for the accommodation of the monks, lay 
brethren, and guests. To the east a large garden space, 
to the north the barns and stables, and to the west the 
great gatehouse. 

Very little structural evidence of the claustral ranges 
now remains, but fortunately sufficient is recorded to 
indicate, that as was usual, the cloister was enclosed on 
the east by the dorter and on the south by the frater. 

Occasionally, as at Kirkstall! and Jervaulx, the earliest 
buildings comprised the cellarium for the use of the 
brethren during the erection of the church. It is not 
improbable that in the case of Tynemouth, temporary 
buildings sufficed until after the erection of the Norman 
church, in 1111, when it is recorded that a workman 
named Arkill fell whilst laying the floor beams of the 
dorter. Further documentary evidence of the existence 
in the twelfth century of the dorter, frater, and guest 
house, is clear from the account of a fire? which broke 
out in a detached building covered by a roof of thatched 
straw, and previously used as a guest house. It stood 
at the south-east corner of the dorter and frater, and 
the fire spread to the dorter which had also a thatched 
roof. Further disaster was averted on the occasion by 
the interposition of St. Oswin, whose shrine was carried 
by prior Ruelend from the church and placed in the 
cloister garth. 

The structural evidence occurs at three points in the 
south wall of the church, and in the detached block shewn 
on the plan (plate xm), considerably to the south of the 
church. With these, an Elizabethan plan (Cott. MS. 
Aug. 1, ii, 6), reproduced in plate x11, and a survey dated 
1577 printed in the appendix to this paper, we are enabled 
to construct with a tolerable claim to accuracy the con- 
jectural plan given in plate xv. After the dissolution 
of the priory in 1539, it is evident that, excepting the nave 
which continued in use as the parochial church until the 
time of the civil wars, and part of the cellarium which 
was probably occupied continuously after the suppression, 


1 Thoresby Society’s publications, xvi, 4. * New History of Northumberland viii, 61. 
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the monastic buildings were speedily dismantled and 
robbed of all material of any value, otherwise the buildings 
could not have required so early as 1577 the extensive 
repairs set out in the survey referred to. 


THE CLOISTER. 


In a*view of Tynemouth given in Brand’s History of 
Newcastle, published in 1789 and reproduced at plate 1, 
part at least of the buildings which enclosed the cloister 
on its east and west sides is depicted, and on the ordnance 
survey of 1858 portions of them are there shewn. Since 
then, the whole of the area has been given up to burial 
purposes, or for military fortifications. Strangely, no 
suggestion of the site of the frater is shewn on the plan 
(plate x11). It must have occupied a position about 
midway between the church and the “ new aule ” inasmuch 
as the distance between these points is altogether too 
great for a cloister garth, which was invariably square 
or approximately so in shape. 

In point of date, the earliest fragment is of a low wall 
arcade in the south nave wall, incorporated in, and pro- 
jecting beyond the west wall of the original Norman 
nave (plate x). It comprises eight members with 
built semi-shafts and capitals supporting round arches, 
arranged on either side of a round arched door with 
pilasters and nook-shafts, which appear to have been cut 
through on the extension of the nave in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. On the nave side the rere-arch 
with a single hollow chamfer is much higher. The 
arcade with great probability adorned the wall of a passage 
or entry through the cellarium range which occupied 
the west side of the cloister. 

In the fourteenth century the south-west angle of 
the nave was entirely enclosed (fig. 4), on its south 
side by a vaulted chamber, the pointed wall rib df 
which springs from a thirteenth-century buttress adjoin- 
ing the cellarium, and from a massive plain buttress 
which is built on to the corner of the nave. On the 
west front the arcade of the upper stage is broken by the 
intrusion of some springer stones, of an arch at right 
angles to the front (plate 11). The whole appertains 
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no doubt to the “ little towre and hye prison” indicated 
on the plan (xv), and mentioned in the survey below. 
he lower courses of the jambs of a fifteenth-century 
door occur at the north-west angle of the cloister (plate x11). 
The second structural evidence of the monastic build- 
ings will be observed at the south end of the south transept 
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FIG. 4, S.W. ANGLE OF NAVE, 


(plate x11), where a long arcade of pointed members is carried 
on detached shafts with moulded capitals and bases, and 
above them the pointed wall ribs of two bays of vaulting, 
although the position is that usually occupied by the: 
“slype,” or passage leading to the monks’ cemetery, 
it is possible, and it is so named on the plan (plate x11), 
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that the arcade marks the site and length of the chapter- 
house. In detail and style the work is of similar date to 
the west end of the church. 

The third structural feature is more extensive and 
comprises an apartment terminating the eastern range 
about the cloister near the “ Lordys lodgyn” (plates x11 
and xv). It is of thirteenth-century date, and has a vaulted 
ceiling of two quadripartite bays, with chamfered trans- 
verse and diagonal ribs springing from moulded corbels. 
‘On the interior are some built-up openings, on the exterior 
stepped buttresses, and on the north side a small chamber 
with a segmental vault with transverse chamfered ribs. 

The position and area of the buildings enumerated in the 
inquisition, are indicated on the conjectural plan (plate xv), 
where the site of the dorter is shewn but not its length; 
this it may be assumed, reached at least to the frater. 
Whether the dorter erected in 1111, and partially destroyed 
in the same century, suffered further disaster or needed 
re-construction is not recorded, ‘although mention is 
made of the expenditure in the middle of the fourteenth 
century of {87 by prior de la Mere on this section of 
the monastery. 

There is no indication in the south transept of night 
stairs from the dorter, the only access being from the 
cloister, firstly by the Norman door in the south nave- 
wall, and afterwards when the nave became parochial, 
by one introduced later in the easternmost bay (plate facing 
p. 26). No other reference to the frater occurs apart from 
that already referred to at the time of the fire, when its site 
is defined together with that of a “ guest house,” pre- 
viously discarded. The position of the “ olde kitchinge ” 
was convenient alike for the frater and the cellarium 
marked “common aule” on the plan. 


DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


The structures so far referred to were peculiar to the 
monks. Of the further erections on the west and south 
(plate x111 and xv), the former comprised the domestic 
offices, arranged about “ ye ender courte,” and the latter 
apparently constituted the accommodation for guests. 
used for a prison 


99 


‘The offices included the “ litle towre, 
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called the “hye prison,” enclosing the south-west angle 
of the church, the “kylne dodd,” the malt-house, 
the horse kylne, the plombers’ house, the bake and 
bowltyne howse, a little house, and the “ inner and otter 
arler,” and the entrye thereto. The south range of 
puildings of which some walls yet remain, and are visible 
from the pier approach, and on the view (plate 1), are 
named on the plan “buttyre aule and lodgyn,” and 
deseribed “the hall the buttyre and yalewe chambre,” 
“then owt of the hall southward is a chapell,” and after- 
wards the “entrye,” “ Edmunds chamber ” and “ thold 
kytehenge,” together with the “ new aule” and “ Lordys 
lodgyn,” of which the existing vaulted apartment formed 
part. They comprised an important suite of chambers 
surrounded by a courtyard on the north, “ye gardyn 
place ” to the east, and “‘ ye south courte ”’ below. 

It is improbable that the whole of this range was 
appropriated to the guests, a portion of it may have belonged 
to the infirmary, the site of which is nowhere suggested. 
Nor is it possible to locate the position of the rere-dorter, 
under the dorter, treasury, etc. 


THE FARM BUILDINGS. 


To the north of the church (plate xv), which approxi- 
mately divides the site, and contiguous to the nave, is 
a building figured the “ priors lodgyn,” and at a little 
distance another named “ gonn’s lodgyn.”! Apart from 
these the whole of the north-east portion of the site is 
given up to the cowhouse, stables, wheat and hay barns 
which surround “ye poultre yarde,” and “ye barne 
yarde.” These structures were no doubt incorporated 
in the buildings depicted in a careful and interesting 
drawing (plate x1v),* by Francis Place, c. 1666-1676, on 
which is also delineated the lighthouse, erected in 1664 
by Col. Villiers, governor of the castle, at a cost of £1,100. 
On the site of the buildings Col. Villiers also, in 1676, 
built a residence of materials obtained from the priory. 

The remaining or western quarter of the site was an 

1A master gunner was one of the *B.M. print room, 1866, 11, 14, 679. 


members of the military establishment at Francis Place was probably the first artist 
Tynemouth under Elizabeth. who worked in mezzotint. 
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open space called “‘ ye great courte,” interrupted merely 
by the constable’s lodging and kyln, which are conveniently 
near the castle or gatehouse, which yet remains to be 


described. 


THE GATEHOUSE OR CASTLE. © 


At Tynemouth the priory gatehouse and_ precinct 
walls are altogether different from those usually associated 
with monastic buildings. The gatehouse with its pro- 
jecting barbican in reality formed an important fortress 
larger than Bothal castle, which is on the gatehouse plan 
and of the great gatehouse and barbican at Alnwick, whilst 
the curtain walls to the south and west are strengthened 
by projecting towers, after the manner of a great military 
fortress. Indeed, the situation of the limited site with 
precipitous cliffs rising out of the sea on the north and 
east sides, the steep rocky slopes on the south, and a deep 
ditch on the west, all combine to form an excellent position 
for a military and not an ecclesiastical structure (plate xv). 

It is in every way probable that the rising ground 
encroached upon by the gatehouse is the site of a stockaded 
mount (plate xv), thrown up by Robert de Mowbray. 
Certainly the place was already a strong one in 1070 when 
the supplies were conveyed thither from Newcastle lest 
they should fall into the hands of the Conqueror, and in 
1095 when it sustained for two months a siege by William 
Rufus. The castle figured repeatedly in border warfare 
and was always regarded as a resort of comparative security 
in troublous times. 

On 4th May, 1312, Edward II and his favourite Piers 
Gaveston resorted to Tynemouth to escape the fury of 
the barons, and on the following day set sail for Scar- 
borough. In 1315 Tynemouth is cited as one of \the 
few places where safety could be found against the Scots 
and marauding bands of English. Among these “ Gilbert 
of Middleton was a more dangerous enemy.” He appears 
to have made a strong effort to get Tynemouth castle 
into his hands. Vigorous measures were taken by the 
monks. A number of houses which nestled round the 
priory were pulled down, lest the salvadores should use 
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them for a cover for attack. The defence, which was 
entrusted to Sir Robert Delavel, proved successful. 

During the Scottish invasions of 1346 Sir William 
Douglas sent a message to the prior, bidding him prepare 
a dinner for him at Tynemouth, for in two days’ time, 
he said, he would sup with him in his priory. So it 
was, though in different circumstances from those which 
had been in Douglas’s mind when he sent his arrogant 
message, for he was captured at Neville’s Cross, and sent 
to Tynemouth for safe custody. In 1389, the year following 
the battle of Otterburn, the Scots harried and burnt 
nearly the whole of Tynemouthshire. It was at this 
period that de la Mere received substantial assistance for 
defensive works from king Richard, John of Gaunt, and 
the first earl of Northumberland already mentioned 
above. 

Of “the approach to the monastery through a gate 
cut out of the rock, so narrow that a cart can hardly 
pass through,” which is mentioned in the letter by an 
unknown monk written about the end of the twelfth 
century, and of the drawbridge and guard-house shewn 
on the Elizabethan plan (plate x1), there is not now 
the slightest indication. The position however of the 
drawbridge may be remarked as near to the mount. Does 
it represent the site of the advance earthworks associated 
with it? 

In the licence to crenellate dated 5th September, 1296, 
the gatehouse is not mentioned, the prior and convent 
being empowered to fortify their priory with a wall of 
stone, etc. Richard’s grant referred to above was made 
23rd February, 1390. It is not certain whether Clement 
or John Wheathamstede was then prior, but the latter 
is given full credit by his nephew the abbot, for building 
the gatehouse. The abbot’s words are “ He repairs the 
gate which had been broken down; and when it was 
again fallen he builds it up from the foundation and places 
it on a different site.”* Therefore we have an original 
tower and gate in 1269, the repairs of 1390, and an entirely 
new gate, in the existing one by prior John Wheathamstede, 


1390-1419. 


New History of Northumberland, viii, 87. * Ibid. viii, ror. 
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Since 1783 when the barbican was raised and the open 
space between it and the gatehouse was built over, the 
whole block has been of uniform height and its walls 
externally covered with stucco. At the present time 
it presents an uninteresting and most unattractive appear- 
ance. However the original walls, massive and useful, 
have been incorporated, and the mediaeval arrangements 
are easily discerned. A view of the gatehouse from the 
north-east delineated in Grose’s Antiquities is reproduced 
in fig. 5, and in the illustration of a picture in plate 1 the 
form and outline towards the south of both gatehouse 
and curtain walls. 






FIG. $. VIEW OF GATEHOUSE, From Grose’s Antiquities of Northumberland. 


The barbican comprised guard rooms on either side of a 
vaulted passage with an upper floor over the whole, and 
measured externally 38 feet 6 inches by 34 feet. It stood 
a distance of 20 feet apart from the gatehouse. ~The gate- 
house at the ground level had also a central vaulted passage 
between large stores and above three or four floors. 
Externally apart from the contiguous mount chamber the 
dimensions are 56 feet from north to south and 35 feet 
from east to west. The walls are unrelieved by buttresses 
or other projections and at each angle the gatehouse 
was capped at the parapet level by a round bartizan, 
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oversailed on the sides similarly to those at Chipchase 
and Halton castles. The internal features such as the 
fireplaces, the doors, and the newel staircase correspond 
with work of the late Edwardian period. 

All evidence of a ditch and rawbridge, if such ever 
existed, have long since been obliterated. ‘The barbican is 
now red & deeply-recessed flat-pointed arched 

elor are the grooves for a portcullis 

7M® pareage is vaulted without ribs, as are the 
rm ma rooms on either side. Two old doors 
PUN Up gave access to the guard rooms. In the 
uh chamber is some mutilated masonry indicating the 
petition of a staircase which ascended to an apartment 
extending across the width of the barbican, as suggested 
by a closed window and projecting parapet, concealed 
the stucco which covers the exterior masonry. 

The projections which flank the entrance were possibly 
taken advantage of on the first floor to provide small 
chambers (fig. 7), the back walls of which would be in 
line with the wall in which the portcullis moved, and 
resembled those on the first floor of the gatehouse at 
Alnwick.! The staircase probably also gave on to the 
alure walk connecting the barbican with the gatehouse, 
of which some masonry east of the staircase is fair corrobora- 
tion. 

The passage through the gatehouse is vaulted and 
gated at both ends, where there is a flat-pointed arch 
with a single chamfered member. Before the east gate 
i @ massive portal, also gated, which carried a balcony 
(fig. 5). Capacious vaulted stores flank the passage, they 
are entered by square-headed doors, and lighted by windows 
to the passage, the great court, and on the west by small 
slits which enfiladed the sides of the barbican walls, the 
ditch and the approach to the barbican. At the east 
corner is an L-shaped apartment and small chamber, built 
into the rising ground, with thick walls intended to take 
the weight of the adjacent mount. 

It will be observed that there is no general entrance 
on the ground level leading to the upper floors; these 
are entered at the first floor, and attained by an inclined 
































* Arch. Ael. 3rd series, v, 290. 
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way (plate xv) which affords direct access to the apartment 


called the mount chamber in the 1577 survey, and to 


the lobby marked B which communicates with the great 
chamber (?) (fig. 7), the balcony over the portal by the 


CURTAIN 
WALL. 
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FIG. 6, THE GATEHOUSE AND BARBICAN, 


steps at E, and with a circular newel staircase arranged 
in the north-east angle of the mount chamber. The 
‘“‘oreat chamber” measures 45 by 23 feet, it possesses a 
fair stone fireplace with arched stone lintel carried on 
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corbels over the jambs, and was lighted by windows on 
every side, those on the west being mere loops, and like 
those below flanked the barbican walls. The east window 
» overlooking the great court was both large and ornate, 
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FIG, 7, THE GATEHOUSE, 


if we may so interpret the drawing given by Grose (fig. 5). 
A stair in the thickness of the west wall gives on to 
) the alure walk and thence to the room and battlements 
over the barbican. It may also have given access to the 
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floor above, if not then possibly the east wall contained 
4a stair in continuation of that giving on to the balcony. 
Else it is not evident how the second floor was reached 
unless the chamber H on fig. 8 originally formed a vestibule 
leading to it, but of such purpose there is now no indication ; 
indeed the little chamber is quite complete with its door, 
window and flat stone ceiling carried on an oversailing 
chamfered cornice similiar to those of the narrow chambers 
and passages at Alnwick, Chipchase, and Bamburgh. 

The floor beams of the second floor were carried on a 
range of corbels on the east and west walls. At this level 
a door opened on to the curtain wall at the north end, 
of which there is now no trace but which is very clearly 
delineated in Grose’s view. It is not now evident how 
the gatehouse opened on to the curtain on the south 
side, but it no doubt did so as at Alnwick and elsewhere, 
and as is suggested in the view (plate 1) where the curtain 
is carried up and stepped as if to provide shelter for an 
open stair from the gatehouse to the wall below. The 
apartment over the mount chamber is provided with a 
fireplace now much mutilated. 

[he newel stair continues to the third floor, which 
is of similar dimensions to that below; in it is an ancient 
fireplace in the position shewn on the plan (fig. 8), and 
the east wall is hollowed for a considerable distance for 
closets or mural stairs. In height the room is now divided 
by an inserted floor which may be in the position of an 
ancient one, but thereabouts the place has been much 
altered. The passage and stair shewn on the plan now 
lead on to the modern work, but originally led on to the 
battlements which surmounted the gatehouse. 


THE CURTAIN WALL. 


In addition to the level plateau with its numerous 
erections already described, and, possibly for defensive 
purposes, there existed an enclosed area which fell rapidly 
to the Prior’s Haven on the south side, and was surrounded 
by a strong wall following the configuration of the land. 

Very little of the curtain wall remains intact; we are 
therefore again obliged to have recourse to the Elizabethan 


| 
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plan (plate x11) and the eighteenth-century picture for 
assistance in attempting a brief description. On the 
conjectural plan (plate xv) the wall including the mount 
towers, took a quadrant form between the gatehouse 
and the “thester towres,” and continued in a straight 
line along the back of the bake and brew houses where 
it was called “the gallerye.” From this point, where a 
drum tower is delineated (plate xv), the wall, still existing 
with stepped chamfered plinth, descended precipitously 
to the “towre in the Madder Garth with a little turret 
therunto adioyinge thone v yardes square, in height xv 
yardes, thother of the like quantitye the walls iiij foote.”’! 
It is shewn with an arched entrance and machiolations 
above, on plate 1, and alongside and rising in a north- 
easternly direction “the walls betwixt the sayd towre 
and the Duckett towre with ij small towres upon the 
same.” Returning to the gatehouse the wall proceeds 
northwards where still exists the remains of “a towre 
standinge upon the north west parte called Whitley towre 
vawted with stone and a battlement of stone upon the 
same, x yardes square xiii yardes height.” South of the 
Whitley tower there are but scanty fragments of ancient 
masonry. On the north and east sides of the site on 
account of the precipitous cliffs (plate xv), but a slight 
curtain would of necessity be required. 

It is unnecessary here to recount the many governors, 
chiefly members of the house of Percy, who have 
been in possession of the castle since the suppression, 
or to pursue the history of the exciting events during 
the civil and Dutch wars, when the place was repeatedly 
reported as in need of urgent repairs. The monastic 
buildings partially destroyed to provide a residence for 
Col. Ed. Villiers, governor in 1665, have continued to 
decay, to the extent shewn on the various drawings which 
illustrate this paper. Now the ruins are hemmed in on 
every side with powerful ordnance, but it is a gratification 
to record that the beautiful fragment yet remaining has 
been placed under the care of His Majesty’s Office of 
Works, and that already measures have been taken for 
its preservation. 


1 See the survey of 1577 in the appendix. 
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My indebtedness to Mr. H. H. E. Craster has already 
been expressed. I have also been placed under obligations 
of gratitude to Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. for generous 
assistance in the development of the plan of the Norman 
work, and to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope for his suggestions 


on the arrangement of the monastic church. 





FIG. 9. SPANDREL FROM 1T YNEMOUTH, 


NOW AT NEWCASTLE. 
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APPENDIX. 


Exchequer Special Commission, 1736. 


Commission dated 12 June, 19 Elizabeth. 


Inquisitio Indentata capta apud Castrum de Tynemouth in comitatu 
Northumbrie predicto xv* die Iulii anno regni Elizabethe Dei gracia Anglie 
Frauncie et Hibernie Regine fidei defensoris etc, xix"? (A.D. 1577) coram 
Henrico Brandlynge maiore ville Nouicastri super Tynam, Johanne Clopton 
armigero receptore generale dicte domine Regine in comitatu predicto 
ac Thoma Bates generoso supervisore omnium et singulorum dominiorum, 
maneriorum, terracum et tenementorum dicte domine Regine in dicto 
comitatu Northumbrie virtute comissionis dicte domine Regine eisdem 
comissionariis et Henrico Anderson tribus vel duobus eorum directe, ad 
inquirendum et certificandum de ruinis decasu et defectu reparacionum 
castri sui de Tynemouth predicti et aliis circumstantiis eadem tangentibus 
yt per eandem comissionem huic inquisitioni annexatam patet, per sacra- 
mentum Roberti Dowe, Willelmi Darneton, Thoma Bowe, Willelmi Dixon, 
Thoma Dowe, Iohannis Errington, Richardi Cutter, Edmundi Pryour, 
Benedicti Watson, Roberti Hall, Georgii Hall, Thoma Cutter, Georgii 
Horsbreke, Edwardi Denand, Iohannis Lesly, ac etiam Iohannis Litlehare 
et Mathei Pottes cementariorum, Ricardi Ramesay et Iohannis Hubbocke 
fabrorum lignorum, Willelmi Golightley et Edwardi Robynson plumbatorum 
Cuthberti Murrowe et Iohannis Nycholson tegulatorum juratorum. Qui 
dicunt super sacramentum suum circa decasum reparacionum castri predicti 
Anglice vt sequitur. At thentrye of the howse towardes the west ys the 
gate in the lowe towre couered with lead xij yardes square ix yardes height 
thicknes of the walls iiij** foote di. somuche in decaye and wast that we 
judge the repare of the wantes with workemanshipp (yf yt shalbe con- 
venyently and substancially repared) wyll amount unto xvij" or ther abowtes 
in mason worke and in tymbre yt wyll requyre iiij tonnes or ther abowtes 
and in workmanshipp, cariadge by land and water and iron worke, vi" or 
ther abowtes, and in leade wyll requyre a fother and di, more then is nowe 
remayninge upon yt, which by vyewe is estimate to be fyve fothers di. 
which want with workemanshipp will amount to x/z. xs. 


Summa xxxiijli. xs. 
iiij°* tonnes of tymbre. 


Adyoyninge vnto the same with a voyde place betwene ys a towre called 
the yate howse towre thre howse height couered with lead xiiij" yardes 
square, xv'" yardes height the walls iiij°* foote di. somuche in decaye, that 
we judge the repare with workmanshipp wyll amount vnto xixii. xs. or 
ther abowtes in mason worke, and of tymber wyll requyre fyve tonnes 
or ther abowtes the workemanshipp cariadge by land and water wyth iron 
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worke vijli. xs. or ther abowtes, and in leade wyll requyre a fother more 
then ys nowe remayninge vpon yt, which by vyewe ys estimate to be eight 
fothers and di. which want with workemanshipp cariadge and iron worke 
will amount to xij/t. 

Summa xxxixi1. 

fyve tonnes of tymbre. 


And adyoyninge the sowthend of the sayd towre another litle howse 
called the mount chambre couered with lead xt yardes in leinght, vij™ 
yardes height, the walls foure foote, somuch in decaye that we judge the 
fepare with the wantes and workmanshipp will amount vnto xxiiij" or 
ther abowtes in maton worke, and in tymbre will requyre thre tonnes or 
ther abowtes in workmanshipp cariadge by land and water with irone worke 
lijdd, xvjs. and in lead wyll requyre a fother more then is nowe remayninge 
upon yt, which by vyewe is estimate to be two fothers., which want with 
workmanshipp cariadge and iron worke will amount to ix/t. ixs. 

Summa xxxviijli. vs. 
thre tonnes of tymbre. 


The barne called thoole barne the walls of stone couered with slayte 
containing xxxviij™ yardes in leinght x" yardes di. in breadth iiij* yardes 
height, the walls thre foote, somuch in decaye, that we judge the repare 
with workemanshipp will amount vnto iij/i. xs. or ther abowtes in mason 
worke, and in tymbre wyll requyre ij? tonnes or ther abowtes and in worke- 
manshipp cariadge by land and water with iron worke lixs. or ther abowtes, 
and in such decaye of slayt that the repare therof will requyre ii} fother, 
iiij* lattes, xij™ late nayles, more then is nowe remayninge vpon yt, which 
want with workmanshipp cariadge, lyme, iron worke and such like wyll 
amount to xxx/z. Summa xxxvj/t. ixs. 


ij? tonnes of tymbre. 


The barne called the wheat barne the walls of stone couered with slayte 
containing in leinght liij*® yardes, in breadth xiiij" yardes, in height ye 
yardes, the walls iiij*™ foote, somuche in decaye, that we judge the repare 
of the wantes with workemanshipp wyll amount vnto yj/i. vjs. viijd. or 
ther abowtes in mason worke, and in tymbre wyll requyre vj tonnes or 
ther abowtes in workemanshipp, cariadge by land and water with iron 
worke viijli. viijs. or ther abowtes and in suche decaye of slayte that thee 
repare therof will requyre fyve score tenne fother of slayte, more then 
is nowe remayninge vpon yt, which want with workmanshipp lattes lyme 
and other nessessaryes wyll amount to xlvj/i. 

Summa l|x/i. xiiijs. viljd. 
vj'* tonnes of tymbre. 


The garner called the wheat garner the walls of stone couered with 
slayte containing in leinght xx"* yardes, in breadth viij yardes and in 
height v' yardes the walls iij? foote somuche in decaye that we judge the 
repare thereof with workmanshipp will amount vnto xxxvs. or ther abowtes 
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in mason worke, and in slayte wyll requyre iiij® fother more then is nowe 
remayninge vpon yt which want with workmanshipp lattes, nayles, lyme 
and other necessaryes will amount to xxs. 

Summa lvs. 


The barne called the haye barne the walls of stone couered with slayte 
containing in leinght xxj yardes in breadth x‘ yardes in height iiij* yardes, 
the walls iij** foote somuche in decaye that we judge the repare therof 
with workemanshipp will amount ynto vj/i. or ther abowtes in mason worke, 
and in tymbre will requyre v‘" tonnes or ther abowtes and in workmanshipp 
cariadge by land and water with iron worke vijti. or ther abowtes and in 
slayte wyll requyre xxt* fother more then is nowe remayninge vpon yt 
which want with workmanshipp, lattes, nayles, lyme, and other necessaryes 
will amount to x/i. iiijs. iiijd. Summa xxiijl:. iiijs. ilijd. 

fyve tonnes of tymbre. 


The gate howse betwene the Capteyns stable and the haye barne con- 
taining in leight vij™ yardes in height v** yardes somuch in decaye and wast 
that we judge the repare therof with workmanshipp, lyme, and such lyke 
wyll amount vnto ls. Summa ls. 


The stable called the Capteyns stable the walls of stone couered with slayte 
containing in leinght xxiiij** yardes in breadth vj yardes in height ij® 
yardes di. the walls ij° foote somuche in decaye that we judge the repare 
therof with workemanshipp wyll amount ynto iijli. xs. or ther abowtes 
in mason worke and in tymbre will requyre one tonne or ther abowtes 
and in workmanshipp cariadge by land and water with iron worke wyll 
amount to xxxiijs. ilijd. Summa vit. iijs. iiijd. 

j° tonne of tymbre. 


The howses called the gest stables the walls of stone and couered with 
slayte containing in leingth xvij yardes in breadth ix™ yardes in height 
iiij°* yardes the walls thre foote somuche in decaye that we judge the repare 
thereof with workmanshipp wy]ll amount vnto xlviijs. or ther abowtes in mason 
worke, and in slayte will requyre iiij* fother more then is nowe remayninge 
vpon yt, which want with workemanshipp, lattes, nayles, lyme and other 
necessaryes will amount to xxxiijs. iiijd. Summa iiijlt. xvjd. 


The howse called the store house, wher thartillerye lyeth vawted ouer 
with stone and the gardner aboue the same, the walls of stone and couered 
with slayte containing in leingth xxxvij‘ yardes, in breadth x‘ yardes, 
in height viij yardes the walls iij foote somuche in decaye, that we judge 
the repare therof with workmanshipp will amount vnto xijii. xs. or ther 
abowtes in mason worke, and in slayte will requyre iij fother more then 
is Nowe remayninge vpon yt, which want with workmanshipp, cariadge 
and other necessaryes will amount to xiijs. iiijd. Summa xiijlt. iijs. iiijd. 
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The howse at the water stone adioyninge vpon the pound, and the 
chambres above the same the walls of stone and couered with slayte on 
thest parte and thother with thacke containing in leinght xv yardes in 
bredth viij yardes in height iiij" yardes the walls iij*® foote, somuche in 
decaye, that we judge the repare with workemanshipp wyll amount vnto 
xxxiijy, iiijd. or ther abowtes in mason worke, and in tymbre wyll requyre 
iij™ tonnes or ther abowtes and in workmanshipp, cariadge by land and 
water with iron worke iiijii, vijs. and in slayte wyll requyre xx" fother 
more then ls fowe femayninge vpon yt which want with workemanshipp 
cariadge inon worke, lattes, nales, and other necessaryes will amount to 
viijii, iy Summa xiiijlz. ixs. iiijd. 

iij* tonnes of tymbre. — 


The water poole or pound lyinge vpon thest syde of the sayd howse 
a thinge so necessary and neadfull for the same as maye not want the head. 
and keape therof somuche in decaye that doth not keape and conteyne: 
the water comynge into yt, to that we judge the repare with workemanshipp: 
and other necessaryes in all together because yt must be of substantyall. 
mason worke will amount vnto the some of xxv/:. Summa xxvii. 


The house called the kylne dodd containing in leinght ix yardes in 
bredth viij yardes the walls thre foote thick somuche in decaye clere downe: 
and wast that we judge the repare therof with workmanshipp will amount 
vnto xvjli. xs. or ther abowtes in mason worke and in tymbre wyll requyre 
xx" tonnes or ther abowtes, and in workmanshipp cariadge by land and. 
water with iron worke xxx/7. and in slayte wyll requyre xxx* fothers or 
ther abowtes which want with workemanshipp cariadge by land and water 
lattes, nayles, and other necessaryes will amount to xv/z. 

Summa Ixjii. xs. 
xx tonnes of tymbre. 


The house called the malt house adioyning vpon thest ende of the sayd 
kylne containing in leinght xxj yardes in bredth xiij" yardes in height 
viij™ yardes the walls iij" foote with ane arche and pyller of stone arched 
thorowe the middes of the same howse ys somuch in decaye that we judge 
the repare therof with workemanshipp will amount vnto Ixiiij/z. xs. or ther 
abowtes in mason worke and in tymbre wyll requyre xxx“* tonnes or ther 
abowtes and in workemanshipp cariadge by land and water with iron worke 
xlvijli. xs., and in slayte will requyre xxx'¢ fothers or ther abowtes more 
then is nowe remayninge vpon yt which want with workemanshipp, lattes, 
nayles, cariadges and other necessaryes will amount to xvi/1. 

Summa cxxvijit. 
xxx“ tonnes of tymbre. 


The water that serueth for the howse is brought ina conduicte of lead 
the distance of two myles or ther abowtes much in decaye and wast, that 
we judge the woorkmanshipp will amount vnto xiij/z. vjs. viijd. or ther 
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abowtes in plombers worke, and in lead that the repare therof will requyre 
vj" fother more then is nowe remayning which by viewe is estimate to 
be xxx“ fothers which want with cariadge and other necessaryes will amount 
to lijlz. Summa Ixv/i. vjs. viijd. 


The howse called the plombers howse couered with slayte containing 
in leingth xiiij yardes in breadth vj"" yardes in height iiij** yardes the walls 
iij foote somuche in decaye that we judge the repare of the wantes therof 
with workemanshipp will amount xljs. or ther abowtes in mason worke, 

Summa xljs, 


The howse called the horse mylne couered with slayte containing in leinght 
xilij"" yardes in bredth x yardes the walls ij" foote thicke somuch in decaye 
that we judge the repare therof with workmanshipp will amount ynto 
vit. xs. or ther abowtes in mason worke and in tymbre wyll requyre one 
tonne or ther abowtes and in workmanshipp cariadge by land and water 
with iron worke will amount to lvs, Summa viijii. vs. 


The howse called the bakehowse and bowltinge howse couered with 
slayte in leinght xvj**, yardes in bredth vj" yardes in height iij*® yardes 
the walls iij** foote, somuche in decaye that we judge the repare therof 
with workmanshipp will amount to iijlt. vjs. viiid. or ther abowtes in mason 
worke, and in tymbre will Tequyre two tonnes or ther abowtes and in work- 
manshipp cariadg by land and water with iron worke lvjs. 

Summa vjli. ijs. viijd. 
ij° tonnes of tymbre. 


The house called the Brewhouse couered with slayte containing in 
leinght xv yardes in bredth xij" yardes in height iiij* yardes the walls 
lij foote. Ane other howse adioyninge vnto yt vt yardes square and 
vawted ouer with stone somuche in decaye that we judge the repare therof 
with workmanshipp wyll amount vnto Xvij/i. xvjs. or ther abowtes in mason 
worke and in tymbre wyll Tequyre eight tonnes or ther abowtes and in 
workmanshipp cariadge by land and water with jron worke xjii. iiijs. 

Summa xxix/1, 
viij tonnes of tymbre, 


On thest parte of thentrye in thenner court is a litle towre vsed for 
a prison called the hye prison couered with lead and adioyninge the same 
the ruynes of certeine lodginges abowt the cloyster all vncouered and defaced. 
A litle within ys thentrye into the hall ascendinge vpp certeyne stepps 
which entry is of stone and vawted oure couered with lead containing 
inleinght x** yardes in bredth vj" yardes in height yt yardes the wall iij* 
foote thicke somuche in decaye that we judge the repare therof with worke- 
manshipp wyll amount vnto xxvjli. xiijs. ilijd. or ther abowtes in mason 
worke and in tymbre wyll requyre v“® tonnes or ther abowtes and in worke- 
manshipp cariadge by land and water with iron worke, vijii. and in lead 





: 
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wyll requyre one fother di. more then is nowe remayning vpon yt, which 
bye vyewe is estimate to iij fother di. which want with workemanshipp 
cariadge and iron worke will amount to xiij/z. vjs. viijd. 

Summa xlvijii. 

v® tonnes of tymbre. 


The charges estimate of the Barnes, stables, and suche ala ijt. 
in the vtter courte covered with slate amountyth to Vijs. viijd. 


The charges estimate of the walls and towres abowt the, ._.... 

{ the howee and of the lodginges within thi ees 
cireuite of the howsee and of the lodginges within thinner aap 
courte, with the store howse malt howse, kylne the conduicte ( Ne aaa 
and the water pound or keape amountyth to Vijs.viijd. 

Summa totalis xiij®* xxxiijli. xvs. iiijd. 


The hall, the buttrye, and yalewe chambre on theright hand of the 
sayd entry the walls of stone and couered with lead containing in leinght 
xix™ yardes in bredth x™ yardes in height vij™ yardes the walls iiij” foote 
thicke somuch in decaye that we judge the repare therof with workmanshipp 
will amount vnto xx/i. or ther abowtes in mason worke, and in tym bre 
will requyre two tonnes and in workemanshipp cariadge by land and water 
with iron worke lvis. and in lead so decayed that the repare therof will 
requyre a fother di. more then is nowe remayninge vpon yt, which by vyewe 
is estimate to be viij™ fothers and di. which want with workmanshipp cariadge 
and iron worke wil] amount to xv/i. 

Summa xxxvij/i. xvjs. 
ij tonnes of tymbre. 


Then owt of the hall sowthward is a chappell and a chambre the walls 
of stone couered with slayte somuch in decaye that we judge the repare 
therof with workmanshipp wyll amount vnto ix/i. or ther abowtes in mason 
work and others. Summa ix/z, 


Adioyneynge the same westward ascendinge with certeyne stepps is 
a litle chambre called thotter parler couered with lead next adioyning 
thervnto is thinner parlour as a toofall couered likewise with lead both 
adioyninge together with the gallery end containing in leinght xxij™ yardes 
in bredth ix*® yardes in height v™ yardes the walls iiij?* foote, somuch in 
decaye that we judge the repare therof with workemanshipp will amount 
to xiijli. vjs. viijd. or ther abowtes in mason worke and in tymbre will 
requyre iiij°’ tonnes or ther abowtes and in workmanshipp cariadge by 
land and water with iron work vii. xijs. and in lead wyll requyre a fother 
more then is nowe remayning vpon yt, which by vyewe is estimate to be 
vj fother di. which want with workemanshipp, cariadge and other necessaryes 
will amount to xjlz. Summa xxix/i. xviijs. viijd. 

iij* tonnes of tymbre. 


Within whiche parler is certeyne lodginges and chambres and a gallery 
placed as in iiij* howses nere to the brewhowse the walls of stone and couered 


_ with slayte containing in leinght xv‘ yardes in bredth yj yardes in height 
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v*» yardes the walls iij*™ foote somuche in decaye that we judge the repare 
therof with workmanshipp will amount vnto viii. xiijs. iiijd. or ther abowtes 
in mason worke and in tymbre so decayed that the repare therof will requyre 
vij" tonnes or ther abowtes and in workmanshipp cariadge by land and 
water with iron worke will amount to ix/z. xvjs. 
Summa xvjli. ixs. iiijd. 
vij tonnes of tymbre. 


Upon thother syde of thentrye into the hall is a howse called Edmuds 
chambre couered with lead x" yardes square somuch in decaye that we 
judge the repare therof with workemanshipp wyll amount vnto xii. or 
therabowtes in mason worke and in tymbre will requyre two tonnes and 
in workmanshipp cariadge by land and water with iron worke lyjs. and 
in lead will requyre di. fother more then is nowe remayning vpon yt, which 
by vyewe is estimate to iiij°* fothers which want with workmanshipp 
cariadge and other necessaryes will amount to vii. vs. 

Summa xviijlt. xijd. 
ij° tonnes of tymbre. 


Adioynynge thervnto is the howse called thold kytchinge clere defaced 
and vncouered and adioyninge vnto the same is the kytchinge which before 
was called Ewryall couered with lead containing in leinght xvij' yardes 
bredth xiiij yardes height ix yardes the walls iiij°* foote with ix® buttresses 
of the like height somuch ruynous and decayed that we judge the repare 
therof with workemanshipp will amount vnto c/i. or ther abowtes in mason 
worke and in tymbre will requyre v tonnes or ther abowtes and in worke- 
manshipp cariadge by land and water with iron work vijii. and in lead 
will requyre one fother more then is nowe remayning vpon yt which by 
vyewe is estimate to be fyve fothers di. which want with workmanship 
cariadge and such others will amount to x/i. xiijs. 

Summa cxvijit. xiijs. 
fyve tonnes of tymbre. 


Another litle howse adioyned vpon the same called the stewardes chambre 
and nowe serueth for the surveynge place couered with lead somuche in 
decaye of tymbre that yt will requyre two tonnes, and in workmanshipp 
cariadge by land and water with iron worke lvjs. and in lead wyll requyre 
di. fother more then is nowe remayninge vpon yt which by vyewe is estimate 
to thre fothers, which want with workmanshipp cariadge and iron worke 
will amount to vii. 

Summa vijit. xvjs. 
ij, tonnes of tymbre, 


A towre standinge vpon the northwest parte called Whitley towre 
vawted with stone and a battlement of stone vpon the same, x*® yardes 
square xiij yardes height the walls iiij™ foote thicke somuch in decaye 
and wast that we judge the repare therof with workmanshipp will amount 
vnto 1ij“*vj/z. xiijs. ilijd. or ther abowtes in mason work onelye. The 
walls from thence to the gate howse towre sowth containing in leinght 
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Ixij™ yardes in height vij yardes the walls foure foote thicke, somuche 
in decaye and wast and must neadfull to be repared that we judge the 
repare therof with workmanshipp will amount vnto xxvii. or ther abowtes 
in mason worke, Summa iiij™xjlt. xiijs. iiijd. 


The mount betwene the mount towres is xl yardes in leinght and in 
height two yardes di. the walls iiij* foote thick. Thester towre is v" yardes 
ware and vij® yardes height, the walls iiij foote. Thother is in leinght 
yardes in th vj) yardes of the like thicknes and height to thother 
Whit mount and towres are in gret ruyne and decaye that we judge the 
therol with workmanshipp will amount to iij*vj/z. or therabowtes 

in maton worke and is much nead to be repared. 

Summa iij**vjli. 


The wall betwixt the gallerye and the towre next to the pryour haven 
containing in leinght xiiij™ yardes in height vj yardes the walls iiij* foote 
thicke, somuche in decaye that we judge the repare therof with workman- 
shipp will amount vnto xl/i, or ther abowtes in mason worke. 

Summa xiii. 


The towre in the Madder garth with a litle turrett thervnto adioyninge, 
thone v yardes square in height xv yardes thother of the like quantitye 
the walls iiij** foote somuche in decaye and wast that we judge the repare 
therof with workmanshipp will amount vnto iiij*/i. or therabowtes in 
mason work, 

Summa iiij**/i. 


The walls betwixt the sayd towre and the Duckett towre with ij? 
mall towres vpon the same containing in leinght iiij** yardes in height 
vj™ yardes, the walls iiij°* foote somuch in decaye and wast that we judge 
the repare of the wants therof with workmanshipp will amount vnto 
iiij*xv/i. or ther abowtes in mason worke onelye. 

Summa iiij™xv/z. 


The dowecoate towre containing abowt yt xxx! yardes in height xvt® 
ardes with the walls from thence and thende next to the pryours haven 
ares the vttermost parte to the sea containing in leinght fyve score tenne 
yardes in height v™ yardes the walls iiij* foote thick, somuche in decaye 
that we judge the repare therof with workmanshipp will amount vnto 
hij". or ther abowtes in mason worke onelye. Summa iiij™/i. 


The decayes of the walls and towres above mentyoned abowt the circuite 
end owt parte of the howse and also thother howses covered with lead 
oy fe the lodginges of the howse are in that ruyne and decaye and so 

snd worne that withowt some substantyall repare in the most places, 
they will fall downe, which yf yt shall happen will then growe to verye 

t and ynreasonable charges and to the vtter decaye of the howse for 

tyme. And the sayd jurye further saye vpon ther othes that the decaye 
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and ruyne of the premysses are come and growne for want of reparacions 
because since the Dissolucion of the Monasterye beynge the space of xxxvj™ 
yeres or therabowtes there hath bene no repare of stone, tymbre, or lead 
in or vpon eny the walls towres or buyldinges, but what reparacions was 
done, were of necessity on the howses couered with slayte, when the same 
was by vyolence of wynde and stormye weather spoyled and vncouered, 
which happeneth in that place beyng on the sea banke very often and almost 
in everye yer: some parte. And the sayd jurye say upon ther othes that 
ther is no provision of stone tymbre nor lead ready at the sayd howse for 
the forsayd reparacions the stones of the ruynes of the old churche and 
other howses defaced and pulled downe, which will serue for verye small 
purpose in these reparacions onely excepted. In cuius rei testimonium 
tam comissionarii quam jurati predicti sigilla sua apposuerunt. Data apud 
castrum dicte domine Regine de Tynemouth xxv" die Septembris anno 
regni Elizabethe Dei gracia Anglie Frauncie et Hibernie Regine fidei 
defensoris, etc. xix. 1577. 


Endorsed :—Literatur per manum Thome Bates vnius comissionariorum 
etc. xxvij° die Novembris anno xx° Regine E. 
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TOMBS OF THE SCHOOL OF LONDON AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 1! 


By Count PAUL BIVER. 


The stone tombs believed to have been made in 
London at the beginning of the fourteenth century have 
received but little attention, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are of considerable interest. Their style is refined, 
restrained and pure, and their makers were undoubtedly 
much influenced by French art. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century royal tombs 
had been executed at Westminster by the Cosmati, who 
were Roman craftsmen. The last tomb in this style at 
Westminster is that of Henry III. 

The school of London tomb-makers appears upon 
the scene upon the death of queen Eleanor of Castile, 
which took place in 1290. Her recumbent effigy, in 
gilt latten, which is as much admired as well known, 
is the work of William Torel, an English goldsmith. 
It lies on a Purbeck marble tomb carved by English 
workmen. 

Of some still more important sepulchral monuments 
made by these sculptors, the first, which dates from about 
1300, was that reared to the countess Aveline of Lancaster, 
who died in 1273 (fg. 1). The tombs of Edmund 
Crouchback, earl of Lancaster, who died in 1296 (plate 1), 
and of Aymer de Valence, who died in 1326 (plate 111), 
follow. To this group of tombs, Professor Lethaby has 
added that of archbishop Peckham at Canterbury, whose 
death occurred in 1292 (fig. 2). Another at West: 
minster, an alabaster effigy of John of Eltham (plate Iv), 
bears, in the view of Messrs. E. S. Prior and Arthur 
Gardner, certain resemblances to the series, although 
some experts see in it a work of the Nottingham School. 2 


1 This paper, which appeared originally English archaeologists to deserve a place 
in the Bulletin Monumental, \xxiii (1909), in the Yournal, notwithstanding its previous 
P- 243, and has been translated and publication abroad. 
abridged by Mr. G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, *W.R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey and 
has been thought of sufficient interest to the King’s Craftsmen, 248. 
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§2 TOMBS OF THE SCHOOL OF LONDON. 


The sculptures which I propose to examine were 
probably all the product of the first half of the fourteenth 
century: the brilliant school of London tomb-makers 
was struck down in the zenith of its vitality by the Black 
Death in 1349, a blow from which it never completely 
recovered. I propose to study the tombs I have 
enumerated, to analyse their distinguishing characteristics, 
and to shew that these, often quite plainly, are to be 
found in a series of works scattered up and down the 
counties of England. It will be possible, I hope, to 
attribute to the London school a certain number of tombs 
which have not hitherto been connected with it. 

Of all these tombs, one only can be regarded as properly 
documented. In the case of that of Eleanor of Castile, 
we know the original order given by her husband, Edward 
I, an order for three tombs, one to receive the queen’s 
body, the second for her heart, and the third for her 
‘ntestines. A monumental cross was ordered to be erected 
wherever the funeral procession rested between Harby, 
in Nottinghamshire, and Westminster Abbey : the last was 
at Charing Cross. The making of the tomb to receive 
the queen’s body at Westminster was entrusted to Master 
Richard Crundale, the king’s mason :! it was of Purbeck 
marble, and under the influence of London fogs, it has 
rapidly disintegrated: a cast made some fifty years ago 
enables us to see certain details which have disappeared 
since that time. It was ornamented with shields-of-arms, 
suspended from bunches of foliage consisting of vine, 
oak, and maple leaves, contained in elegant arcading. 
Its elegance and the purity of its lines distinguish it among 
similar works of the same period. The idea of hanging 
the shields to bunches of foliage was possibly a happy 
‘nnovation: of Master Richard; and we shall return to 
this detail later. ‘The original wooden canopy of Eleanor’s 
tomb was, in the fifteenth century, replaced by another of 
somewhat coarse execution. 

The second known example of the London school is 
the tomb of Aveline (fig. 1), wife of Edmund Crouchback, 


LW. R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey The original documents are in the ward- 
and the King’s Craftsmen, 175; Roxburghe robe accounts, Public Record Office. 
Club, Hudson ‘Turner 5 Archaeologia, xxix. 2W. R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey 

and the King’s Craftsmen, 177. 
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PLATE II. 











FIG. I. 





[A. Ventre, delt. 
TOMB OF AVELINE CROUCHBACK, COUNTESS OF LANCASTER, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHURCH. 
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who died in 1273. Placed on the south side of the quire 
of the abbey church, next to the transept, it was probably 
not erected before the end of the thirteenth century. 
The tomb, the recumbent effigy, and the canopy are of 
limestone, worn, and blackened by smoke. Stothard, to 
whose work we must often refer, made a very fine drawing 
of the effigy in 1812, at a time when it was still in good 
condition, and decorated with vivid colours. A careful 
examination of the monument proves that the stone was 
not only painted and gilded, but that it was adorned with 
paintings on gold, which remind one of translucent 
enamels.* It is also ornamented with gesso-work, a hard 
stucco, which, while still wet, could be stamped in regular 
and delicate patterns: painted or gilded, and varnished, 
this gesso-work protected the stone and gave tw the surface 
an appearance of richness and especially delicate com- 
position. In the provinces gesso-work was coarse and 
liable to peel off. 

The tomb of Aveline is ornamented with arcading 
similar to that on Eleanor’s ménument, but here the 
shields are replaced by small weepers, and the upper 
moulding is decorated with foliage. 

The presence of weepers was still quite rare in England 
about 1300: we know the series of small Templars on 
the tomb of St. Thomas de Cantilupe? at Hereford, fine 
examples of the work of a local school? of about this 
date; and at Howden (Yorks) we find a row of small 
figures of various kinds, carved with much spirit, on three 
faces of a tomb. In the fifteenth century, the motif 
of weepers became popular, but, at the period which now 
concerns us, it was hardly in use except in the London 
school. The Purbeck school, instead of adopting this 
method of decorating tomb-bases, preferred to employ 
heads* or seated figures® in quatrefoils. "The Hereford 
school, after having carved some very charming weepers, 


1Mr. Lethaby first observed this, which 
he thought to be unique in English art, 
but I have found this style of decoration 
on the shrine of St. Frideswide at Christ 
Church, Oxford, made of Purbeck marble: 
it was consequently in use in the Purbeck 
workshops before 1300. 

* Grand Master of the Temple, died 1282. 


3 Worked in Hereford sandst¥ne. 

4 Shrine of St. Frideswide, Christ Church, 
Oxford ; tomb of archbishop Hubert Walter 
at Canterbury, and of bishop GMbert at 
Rochester. 

® Two tombs decorated in this fashion 
remain under Prince Arthur’s chantry 
chapel at Worcester. 
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TOMB OF AYMER DE VALENCE, EARL OF PEMBROKE, WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHURCH... 
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seems to have abandoned them in favour of heads in high 
relief parallel to the recumbent effigy, and surrounded 
by architectural details. The Doulting school also 
decorated the faces of tombs with rows of heads, whose 
axes, however, were in a plane perpendicular to the effigy. ? 

The bunches of oak foliage are also an innovation: 
their somewhat cold elegance did not attract local sculptors 
and they remained, to the end, clearly characteristic of 
the London school. 

The recumbent effigy of Aveline is extremely fine: 
her hands are joined in an attitude of calm, she is attended 
by two small angels, and her feet rest on dogs : the drapery 
is very freely treated. The canopy is quite simple, with 
closely-set crockets and spandrels of leafage. In the 
trefoil under the finial was formerly a painting of two 
angels bearing the soul of Aveline to heaven. 

The totes of Edmund Crouchback (plate 1) shews 
an advance on that of Aveline’s. ‘The carving is very 
similar, but architecturally it represents a development 
quite new in the London school. Edmund Crouchback, 
son of Henry III and Eleanor of Provence, earl of 
Lancaster, titular king of Sicily and Apulia, died in 1296; 
his tomb almost appears to be of an earlier date, but at 
any rate it was executed after that of Aveline. His effigy 
is recumbent, he is represented in mail, with hands joined : 
his head, slightly to one side, rests upon cushions held 
by two small angels: his legs are crossed, as in the case | 
of nearly all effigies of English nobles before the year 
1350° Unlike that of Aveline, Edmund’s effigy is equally 
visible from the presbytery and from the ambulatory : 
indeed the tomb has two fronts, and on each, under the 
central canopy are weepers, asin the case of Aveline. Here 
however the central canopy is flanked by a narrower 
canopy on each side, and below these, on each face, are 
two weepers who continue the series. The decoration 
of the base is also similar. The weepers are of noble 
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———- 


'The tombs of bishop Aquablanca, no connection with the crusades was par 


and Lady Bohun, at Hereford. 

*The tomb of William of March at 
Wells. 

8 Even in the case of women, the legs are 
sometimes crossed: an example occurs at 
Howden (Yorks). The attitude, which had 


excellence the attitude of the nobility, as 
M. Enlart has well observed. Nevertheless 
this particular instance is that of a real 
crusader, who though he never actually 
started for the holy land, had received the 
cross from the papal legate. 
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bearing, elegant, but somewhat cold. With one hand 
raised, they seem to be discoursing in pairs (plate 1). 
The increasing importance of the bunches of foliage, 
in the hollow of the upper moulding, should be observed : 
the greater number are composed of oak leaves and acorns, 
and, as in the tomb of Eleanor of Castile, shields, here 
diminutive, hang from them. The base still bears con- 
siderable traces of gilding and painting, and it has been 
richly decorated with gesso. The three-gabled canopy 
gives the tomb an original appearance. Canopies of the 
early part of the fourteenth century are fairly numerous 
in England, but their character is different. Here the 
pillars which support it are made up of buttresses 
with weatherings. surmounted by very slender pinnacles 
in stages, with crocketted gables and geemetrical tracery : 
the finials are light and crisp. 

Above the cinque-foiled central arcade, which frames 
a lierne vault, the figure of Edmund on horseback stands 
out in high relief in a trefoil recess: he is praying with 
upraised head and his horse is caparisoned. The trefoil 
is set upon one of those diapered backgrounds, much 
affected by the Westminster stone-masons, and those of 
the Northern school.1 The tomb is decorated with 
gesso, and still bears traces of painting and gilding. In 
the traceried panelling of the pinnacles were set pieces 
of glass upon a gold background. The four brackets, in 
pairs, which decorate the slopes of the middle gable, are 
characteristic of this tomb. A drawing of the sixteenth 
century? shews these small pedestals surmounted by 
diminutive figures of angels, which have long since dis- 
appeared. ‘The inner hollows of the three pointed arches 
are adorned with flowers, which, it should be observed, 
are not ball-flowers, a decoration at that time much used 
by the other English schools in arch-moulds. 

The general appearance of this tomb is remarkably 
elegant: it is not overdone, it is not complicated: it 
is restrained to a degree unusual at this period in England. 

Between and behind the monuments of Aveline and 


1York, Durham, Ely Lady chapel, and 2 Mortuary Roll of John Islip, abbot of 
the great tombs of Winchelsea, Sussex, Westminter, publish@d by the ae, VA of 
which in the opinion of the writer are the = Antiquaries of London, in Vetusta Monu- 


work of this Northern school. menta, vii. 
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Edmund, stands the remarkable canopied tomb of Aymer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, who died in 1326 (plate 111). 
Though less satisfactory as a whole than that of Edmund 
Crouchback, the execution of some of its details is superior. 
The base, adorned with weepers, is treated in a somewhat 
different and more complicated style. The fine foliage 
in the mouldings which frame the pedestal clearly differs 
in its delicacy from the vigorous vegetation which 
luxuriated at that period in English sculptures. The 
oak-leaves of which it is composed are concave in the 
middle instead of presenting the globular appearance 
characteristic of contemporary provincial work. The 
weepers, who are unfortunately much mutilated, have 
a charm and freedom of attitude quite French: is it 
possible that they may be the work of a French figure- 
sculptor? ‘There is a noticeable similarity between this 
effigy and that of Edmund Crouchback, but here the head 
is straight and the eyes are closed. One of the most 
striking features not only in this face, but in all the 
examples of the London school, is the appearance of calm 
and reserve, so different from the fashionable attitudes 
of the period in English funerary monuments, some of 
whose effigies are drawing their sword, some turn on 
their side, others even lean on their elbow. 

Aymer de Valence’s monument, in which one seems to 
detect a French influence, was erected after that of Edmund 
Crouchback: the difference in date is evident: ogees 
have replaced the pointed arches, the gable crockets are 
more widely spaced, the foliage has become fanciful: 
otherwise, the arrangement, the details, the painted 
decoration, the gilding and the gesso are all the same. 
The two small equestrian figures of Aymer, like the others, 
remind one of the seals of the period, but they are full 
of life and picturesqueness. ‘The tomb has been attributed, 
but without positive proof, to Master Richard of Reading, 
who was working at Westminster in 1319, some years 
before the death of Aymer de Valence. 

To this group of three tombs, attributed by some to 
the school of London, there should, in my opinion be 
added a fourth, situated in St. Edmund’s chapel at West- 
minster: that of John of Eltham, son of Edward II, who 
died in 1334 (plate 1v), notwithstanding the fact that the 
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material of which it is made, namely alabaster, differentiates 
it widely from the others. Some archaeologists! regard 
it as the work of the Nottingham “ alablastermen,” but 
Messrs. E. S. Prior and Arthur Gardner do not agree 
with this view, their objection being the presence of 
weepers, which have a London look about them.” This 
monument, concerning which the documents are silent, 
must be about fifteen years later than Aymer’s tomb. 

The tomb of John of Eltham consists of an alabaster 
base, decorated, in the lower part, by a series of shields : 
and above by triple arcades on a background of touch, 
below a hollow moulding decorated with foliage. Withim 
the arcades there are still a few weepers, kings and queens, 
for the most part mutilated.” 

Calm and dignified, with countenance full of charm, 
and head slightly inclined to one side, the effigy is in 
full armour, with hands joined and legs crossed: his 
head rests upon a cushion, held by two small angels, his 
feet upon a lion (plate v). The shafts of the canopy, 
destroyed in the eighteenth century, were placed diagonally, 
in accordance with the fashion then coming into vogue : 
they supported a triple canopy with gables and pinnacles. 

The similarity of this tomb to those of Crouchback 
and Aymer de Valence is not immediately evident, 
although it exists. Angels in each case adorned the 
canopy: the pinnacles were slender, lofty, perhaps too 
pointed. Within the central gable of John of Eltham’s 
monument is a second gable, similar to the side canopies 
of Crouchback’s tomb. The weepers, whom there is no 
reason to attribute to a French master, possess a charming 
quaintness rare in England, and they come from a workshop 
whose technique was expressive, elegant, and refined. 
It would seem difficult to attribute these qualities to 
the schoql of Nottingham “ alablastermen” still in its 
infancy, which appeared with the opening of the alabaster 
quarries. It should be borne in mind that the recumbent 
effigy of John of Eltham (c. 1336) is but the second known 
example of alabaster work in point of date; the first 
is that of a knight, carved about 1315, in Hanbury church, 


1W. R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey ® Mediaeval Figure Sculpture in England, 
and the King’s Craftsmen, 248. a series of articles which have appeared in 
the Architectura lReview. 
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(Staffs.), a work of clumsy and commonplace character, 
sculptured on the spot in the alabaster of the locality, at 
a time when there did not exist in the neighbourhood any 
sculptor worthy of the name.? It would seem impossible 
to justify the connexion of two works so different merely 
on the ground of similarity of material. Moreover, the 
presence of Belgian touch behind the weepers of John 
of Eltham’s monument appears to be significant. If its 
presence causes us no surprise in London, a seaport and 
capital of the kingdom, it would indeed be surprising to 
find it in a work executed in an out of the way provincial 
place by village craftsmen. The precious and recently 
discovered alabaster must have been sent to London in 
the rough to be worked upon by the royal tomb-makers. 

After this examination of the characteristics of the 
Westminster tombs at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, it will be of interest to see whether any of these 
features are to be found in monuments in the provinces. 
It would be strange if a school of such capable technique 
produced but one tomb every twenty years, and yet up 
til now but one single example has been attributed to 
this echool, namely the monument of archbishop John 
Peckham (127QO<1262) at Canterbury (fig. 2). Mr. Lethaby 
responsible for this attribution, the justification of which 
appears to be evident. 

The tomb is in the form of a recess; the base, almost 
identical with that of Aveline, at Westminster, is decorated 
with nine weepers, all bishops, while three additional 
bishops adorn each of the piers of the canopy. The 
effigy is a wooden one, a material frequently used in London. 
The canopy is strongly reminiscent of the central one on 
Crouchback’s monument. The pinnacles have partly 
disappeared, but one crenellated stage which is very 
characteristic, has survived. This tomb is the link between 
the tombs of Aveline and her husband. 

Messrs. E. S. Prior and Arthur Gardner have attributed 
to the London school three bas-reliefs, a bishop and two 
censing angels, which adorn the recess of William of 
March’s tomb in Wells cathedral church. It is impossible 
to determine how these charming figures came to be 


* The effigy at Hanbury is illustrated in the Archaeological Fournal, \xi, facing p.221. 
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employed to decorate a work which undoubtedly emanated 
from the workshops of Doulting, and yet it seems that 
we are compelled to attribute them to the London school. 
: The draperies do not exhibit that full buoyant manner 

which is quite German, so characteristic of the Yorkshire 

school, no more than they display the hardness we 
associate with the Midlands: still less the noble but 
disintegrated appearance of objects coming from the 
Doulting workshops of this date. 

To these works of the London school, identified in 
the provinces by English archaeologists, I hope to add 
several others which as yet have not been so attributed. 

In the first place there is the tomb of bishop William 
of a Bo Ely, who died in 1298 (plate v1). In archi- 
ects tails i js almost identical with that of Edmund 
Srouchback at Westminster, It has suffered much: the 

cop's brat has been torn from it: the middle of the 

in order to give entrance to the quire : 
an restorer has re-carved, painted, and 
quire: the side facing the aisle 
indignity. 1 was able to discover the 
die panel of the base, re-used in a Late 
ment of the eighteenth century,’ with its 
from which the figures had disappeared, 
ad by funerary inscriptions of the year 1771. Fine 
‘Whgels are still in place in the four niches which are 1 
each bearing one of the symbols of the evangelists. 
n the middle tympanum of the gabled canopy is a figure 
“of Christ in majesty in a trefoil. Upon the slopes of the 
ble we find again the characteristic brackets: within 
side canopies we see the same secondary gables, the 
same tall id pointed pinnacles, not to mention traces 
of painting and fragments of glass, or the shields suspended 
from oak leaves, or the bunches of foliage in the mouldings. 
The angels in the tomb at Wells, mentioned above, do 
not differ widely from those in the base of the tomb at 
Ely, a point which seems to support the view of Messrs. 
Prior and Gardner. 
The influence of Aymer de Valence’s monument at 
Westminster is clearly evident in that of Eleanor Percy 












tim a recess in West’s chantry chapel _ bent effigy of bishop West. 
where formerly must have lain the recum- 
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at Beverley, Yorks:1 the architect who designed this 
gabled tomb with its brackets for small angels drew his 
inspiration from the school of London : not so the sculptor, 
for he carved upon it a profusion of decoration, an incon- 
ceivable exuberance of fruit and swelling foliage, breathing 
a vitality quite foreign to the eclectic and restrained 
work of the London artists. 

On the other hand I attribute to the London school 
the tomb of Lady Montacute at Christ Church, Oxford, 
which dates from about 1340. If Messrs. Prior and 
Gardner see in it a production of the local school,? I 
cannot help observing that in no church, either in 
Oxfordshire or Berkshire, have I found a single monument 
of this style. The Oxford school was never a very 
flourishing one, and from the year 1300 it never produced 
anything of interest: it was fever influenced by French 
sculpture: it never made any use of gesso, except in 
the representation of mail, and that coarsely. On 
the other hand the base of Lady Montacute’s tomb is 
adorned with ten fine weepers, which one cannot look 
at without being reminded of those at Westminster, and 
more particularly of the little figures, probably of French 
inspiration, which adorn the tomb of Aymer de Valence. 
They are small works of art of charming delicacy. On 
the ends of the tomb the Virgin and Child, and Christ 
surrounded by the symbols of the evangelists, are treated 
with the closest approximation to the spirit of the French 
style, with a pronounced swinging pose. 

All these little figures are painted delicately : the 
backs of the niches are decorated with suns of gilded gesso, 
with very pleasing effect: their niches remind one 
curiously of those in John of Eltham’s monument. The 
dress, the mantle, and the brooch of the lady (plate vir, 
no. I) are ornamented with gesso of unusual refinement, the 
execution of which is even superior to that of the finest 
works at Westminster. The canopy has gone, but the 
bases of the piers, set diagonally, still remain: in their 
arrangement they are identical with those on the tomb 
of John of Eltham. 


1 She died in 1336: the arms of France ® Mediaeval Figure Sculpture in England, 
and England quartered, blazoned on the a series of articles which have appeared 
tomb, were unknown before 1340. in the Architectural Review. 
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The attributions to the school of London which I 
have suggested for the monument at Ely and the tomb 
at Christ Church, are, in my opinion, certain. With 
regard to the Caen stone effigies, now to be considered, 
it is not possible to speak so positively. 

The first of this group is a knight’s efigy at Waterperry 
(Oxon.) dating from about 1330. This statue, painted 
and gilded, has unfortunately been much mutilated and 
concealed behind modern woodwork. Its workmanship is 
extremely delicate. It forms a series with two others, 
those of Sir John de Ifield at Ifield in Sussex, who died in 
1317 (plate vii), and ofa knight at Warkworth, (Northants.)} 
dating from about 1340. These effigies present details whose 
repetition is inexplicable, unless we ascribe to them a 
common source. ‘The beauty of their execution, the 
careful decoration, the material of which they are com- 
posed, rare enough at this period in England, all prove 
that they come from a workshop of the first rank, situated 
in a locality, perhaps a seaport, where Caen stone was 
easily obtainable. Notwithstanding the luxuriance of 
the details, the dominating characteristic of these effigies 
is their simplicity: the coats of mail, down to the belt, 
do not shew a single fold: lower down the draperies 
are disposed in regular folds. The straps of the swords 
exhibit several ornaments of similar character: the narrow 
belts of the effigies at Ifield and Waterperry are identical : 
even the three lions have an evident relationship. The 
knight at Warkworth is similar in many ways? to the other 
two, but not to the same extent as they resemble one 
another, for in these instances the fastenings of their 
spurs, the bottom of their scalloped surcoats, even the 
sheaths of their swords are identical in every particular. 

The resemblance between these three effigies and the 
alabaster figure of John of Eltham is a remarkable one, 
and it suggests the attribution of these Caen stone effigies 
to the London school. The draperies and ornaments are 
treated in the same spirit. It will be found that several 


1 The effigy of the knight at Warkworth 
is illustrated in the Archaeological Fournal, 
Ixvi, pl. xxiii, facing p. 29. 

* The technique is similar, but one feels 
the presence of certain different influences : 
tthe knight’s legs are not crossed; the 


pupils of the eyes areindicated. However 
the Warkworth tomb presents certain 
characteristics, which show a very strong 
London influence ; the base, which is none 
too delicate, is decorated with shields sus- 
pended from bunches of foliage. 
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details are similar, as for instance the sword-pommels of 
John of Eltham and the knight of Ifield. More especailly 
between the effigies of Waterperry and Westminster do 
we notice a striking resemblance: we can see the same 
delicacy of countenance and almond eyes with heavy 
eyelids, the same full and almost smiling lips and the 
same inclination of the head (plate v). Moreover, the 
lions on the monuments of John of Eltham and of the 
knight at Warkworth are identical, and the angels very 
similar. Their wings without feathers are wrought in the 
same manner. 

The knight of Ifield (plate viz) rests his feet upon a lion 
which is almost a fellow to that of Edward II at Gloucester. 
The latter figure (plate vii, no. 2), the third known example 
of alabaster recumbent effigies! (he died in 1327), presents 
such great analogies of treatment with the tomb of John 
of Eltham, his son, that Professor Lethaby has not 
hesitated to say that he believes the figure of Edward 
II to be the work of the same carver.2 Indeed, as far 
as it is possible to compare a bearded face with that of a 
young man whose upper lip is veiled by a thin moustache, 
the expression is similar. ‘The small angels are identical, 
except their wings and cope, and also there exists a very 
real likeness between the king’s effigy and that of one of 
the weepers of his son’s tomb. But the triple canopy 
of the Gloucester tomb, in Caen and Purbeck stone, 
thoroughly influenced by the rising Perpendicular style, 
presents no analogy with those in the presbytery at West- 
minster, and bears but little resemblance to that part of 
John of Eltham’s monument which has disappeared. 

Finally, at Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, I have 
observed a work which in my opinion, represents the 
style of the London carvers in the years which preceded 
the Black Death of 1349. I refer to the canopy in Purbeck 
marble of an Easter sepulchre of later date, coarsely 
wrought in limestone. In my opinion this canopy served 
originally as the support of a shrine.* It isa small erection 
of two bays with an upper platform. We know that 





1For the two earlier examples, see 3 It should be compared with the sup- 
page 58. port of the shrine in the presbytery at 

2W.R. Lethaby, Westminster Abbey and Lincoln, with whose general plan it is 
the King’s Craftsmen, 248. identical. 
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Purbeck marble was worked on the spot in the workshops 
of Corfe, and also in London, but it is impossible that 
this work could have come from the Purbeck shops, which 
Were at that time completely decadent. The four 
) @vanpeliots, the heads, and the busts are fine and delicate 
(Oke GF At, ON & small scale: we see in this monument 
"peeuiiar features characteristic of the London 
 Wehderness of the tall shafts in stages and 
i pa fig, the richness of the mouldings, 
Pertraint of the finials, even in the bunches 
4 above some of the shields. 
mH too bold in Betts these charming 
miention, there exists a series of 
| Which are in all probability the 

heel of tomb-makers. 
© tombs of bishop Peckham at 
ih at My, and Lady Montacute 
“a my opinion incontro- 
in of Mitham’s tomb at West- 
#1 Gloucester, it is more than 
mie at Waterperry, Warkworth 
Mally to be the work of the London 
teem that alabaster, marble, and 

sources indifferently were wrought. 

PS Perult of future visits to England, to succeed 
“and Mentifying other monuments of the same 
i like the canopy of Stanton Harcourt, 


on churches. 











SOME EXAMPLES OF ENGLISH ALABASTER TABLES 
IN FRANCE. 1} 


By Count PAUL BIVER. 


Towards the end of the middle ages, English alabaster 
carvings were exported in large numbers to the continent. 
The brilliancy of these objects, executed in a white and 
crystalline material, set off by touches of somewhat crude 
colour, and highly gilt, was evidently a factor in their 
popularity. Above all their cheapness must have multi- 
plied considerably the number of their purchasers. Their 
profitable production was an easy matter: alabaster was 
neither rare nor hard to work. In the workshop, one 
man might be told off to produce Assumptions, another 
to make Flagellations or figures of Our Lady of Pity, all 
to a stock pattern. Again, the application of gesso, which 
gave to the carvings their appearance of richness and 
finish, was a purely mechanical process which could be 
carried out at moderate cost. Orders consequently 
poured in from Flanders, France, Italy, Spain, and even 
from more distant countries. While important churches 
placed orders for stone or marble monuments with local 
craftsmen, many poor parishes, not too far from the sea, 
found it easier to buy from the English alabaster-men. 
They exported all manner of work, statues, statuettes, 
Virgins, ‘Trinities, saints in full relief, tombs with 
weepers, heads of St. John”, great reredoses closed by 
painted shutters, and triptychs with alabaster panels. 


I. SOME ALABASTER TRIPTYCHS. 


These triptychs consist of panels and statuettes in 
wooden frames, in three parts: the middle frame was 
double the width of the two others, which formed shutters 
fixed by hinges at its sides. Thus hidden and protected, 


1 Translated by the Editor. alabaster tables called St. John’s heads, 
2 W.H. St.John Hopeon Thesculptured Archaeologta, lii, 669-708. 
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these fragile carvings required but little packing, and 
formed excellent objects for export. 

All these triptychs have five or seven carved panels 
in alabaster, that in the middle being always the tallest. 
From triptychs which are still intact, we can reconstruct 
in imagination many others which have lost their mountings. 
Even in England, several churches possess series of five 
tables, but their wooden frames have all disappeared, 
and this is also usually the case abroad. 

In this analysis of the subject, I propose to give but 
one example of each type, and to confine myself to complete 
wholes which have survived entire in their original frames. 

The simplest type is that illustrated by the triptych 
of Montréal! (Yonne) (plate 1). The middle frame 
encloses three alabaster panels, each surmounted by an 
independent open-worked canopy. The height of the 
central panel, excluding its canopy, is greater than that 
of the ordinary panels by the height of the canopies of 
the latter. Explanatory inscriptions are painted on the 
bottom rail of the framing and of the shutters. Each of 
the shutters includes a panel and the statue of a saint, each of 
which is surmounted by a canopy, all in alabaster. In 
the present example the triptych has been recently con- 
verted into a fixed reredos. On each side a board has 
been nailed above the flanking canopies, and the space 
thus occupied was undoubtedly once decorated with a 
carved cresting as in the large reredos at La Celle (plate 
vil). The uprights which separate the panels are 
decorated with painted or gilded bands, ornamented with 
foliage in raised gesso-work. The subjects of the reredos 
are devoted to the life of the Virgin (the Annunciation, the 
Adoration of the Three Kings, the Assumption and the 
Coronation) and to the Holy Eucharist as the central panel 
with statues of St. Stephen and St. Laurence at each 
end. The ordinary subjects need not detain us here. 
The only panel at all out of the common is that 
which represents the Mass of St. Gregory. Here we 
see the pope attended by two cardinals, one bearing 
the tiara, the other the sceptre: a tonsured acolyte bears 
a lighted taper, and lifts the chasuble as the pontiff elevates 


1 Now fixed in the north wall of the quire of the church. 
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the Host, when Christ appears, with His mantle drawn 
back by two angels, and displays His wounds. Upon the 
altar stand the chalice, the gospels and a candle, while 
in a niche at the end are the two cruets (plate rv, no. I). 

A few words may be added here in description of the 
painted decoration of the panels and statues of this reredos, 
for it is unusually well preserved, and presents a manner 
which is strikingly characteristic of a very large number 
of these alabasters. In the panels, the ground is painted 
green, with flowers of five or six white petals around a 
red centre. The upper backgrounds are gilded, with 
flowers of six petals, raised in gesso and gilded. The 
hair and beards of the Divine personages, the hair of 
the Virgin, and the crowns are gilded, and gold is also 
freely used on the vestments. The aureoles generally are 
red with a pattern in white, or red, and blue. The great 
aureole around the figure of the Virgin in the Assumption 
panel shows an indented pattern in blue, and the inside 
of the Virgin’s robe is also blue. Angels’ wings show 
gilded feathers, and the inner sides of the wings are painted 
red. In the panel which represents the Adoration of 
the Three Kings, their beards are red and blue, and one 
of the animals is painted red and the other blue. The 
statues of St. Stephen and St. Laurence have their hair 
and parts of their vestments gilded, with red fringes, and 
the books which they hold are diapered in red. 

To the same type of triptych belongs that in 
St. Catharine’s church at Venice. Its poor state of 
preservation (plate 1) is interesting as showing the | 
details of construction, the hinges and the method of 
fixing the alabasters.? 

The decoration is similar to that of the reredos of 
Montréal (plate 1): alternate bands of painted and gilded 
gesso adorn the uprights and even form a band above the 
painted inscriptions. . 

The iconography of this triptych is curious. In the 
first panel St. Catherine, before the emperor Maximian, 
is telling on her fingers the arguments which make her 





1 This example is also interesting from church cannot be fortuitous. It is curious 
another point of view. A triptych dedi- to think that Venetian churchwardens, in 
cated to St. Catharine might very well have __ the full flush of the guattrocento must have 
found its way by accident intoaVenetian _ placed their order in England. 
church, but its presence in St. Catherine’s 
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NO. F.° TRIPTYCH AT YSSAC-LA-TOURETTE (PUY-DE-DOME), 
WITH SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 





. NO. 2. TRIPTYCH AT YSSAC-LA-TOURETTE (PUY-DE-DOME), 
WITH SCENES OF THE PASSION. 
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NO, 3. TRIPTYCH AT ECAQUELON (CALVADOS), WITH SCENES OF THE PASSION. 
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disbelieve the gods: the pagan sophists of Alexandria, 
summoned to convict her of imposture, converted by her 
words, are dying amid the flames kindled by their execu- 
tioners, while angels bear their martyred souls to heaven. ! 
The following scene represents St. Catherine in prison : 
the empress Faustina, followed by Porphyry, comes to 
visit her. Inspired by the Holy Spirit, Christ and the 
angels, the saint speaks so persuasively that the empress 
and her officer join their hands, converted.?_ The central 
panel depicts the saint’s martyrdom: she was about to 
be broken on the wheel, when God and the angels appear 
and break the wheels, which fly in pieces and kill the 
executioners. In the fourth panel we see the saint and 
her followers decapitated in the presence of Maximian.* 
The sixth episode is the translation of her body to Mount 
Sinai. Angels deposit their precious burden, wrapped 
in silken stuff, in its new resting place, while from the 
spot gush two fountains of miraculous oil, which two 
small angels are drawing. At the ends are St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Dorothy. 

On the upper part of the right-hand shutter can still 
be seen ‘traces of the original foliated cresting. ‘This was 
the most fragile part of the triptych, and at the renaissance 
they were replaced by more vigorous  scroll-work. As 
examples of this we may instance the triptychs of Yssac-la- 
Tourette (Puy-de-Déme) (plate 111, nos. 1 and 2) the first 
of which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and follows 
the same type as those described above. 

Frequently triptychs have a more important character 
than those represented by the foregoing types. Although 
they may still have only five alabaster panels and two 
saints (reliefs or statuettes) at the extremities, yet they 
may possess, instead of simple uprights, stages of small 
figures. Such is the case in a second example from Yssac- 
la-Tourette, dedicated to the Passion (plate 111, no. 2). Here 
twelve small saints, each with its canopy carved from 
a single piece of alabaster, add a note of greater richness. 
The added renaissance frieze is gracefully decorated with 
shields, dragons, lions, and masks with foliage. 


1 A similar panel isin the Rouen museum. 3For another in the museum of the 
2 Apanel representing the same subject = Architectural Association, see plate facing 
s in the possession of the Society of Anti- Pp- 90 


quaries of London. 
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Sometimes the terminal figures of saints are replaced 
by entire scenes : an example will be found in the triptych 
of Ecaquelon (Calvados) (plate 111, no. 3) also dedicated to 
the Passion. As at Yssac, we see the Betrayal, the Scourging, 
the Crucifixion, the Entombment, and the Resurrection ; 
but instead of figures of St. Peter and St. Paul at the 
extremities, we have the Agony in the garden, and the 
Appearance to the Magdalene (plate iv, no. 3). These 
lateral panels are narrower than the rest. I have taken the 
example from Ecaquelon because of its unusual arrange- 
ment. The uprights of the middle frame have flat surfaces 
upon which are placed foliage and sheets of glass alternately. 
Under the glass are exquisite painted figures on gold back 
grounds, saints, angels, and the Virgin of the Annunciation. 

At Ecaquelon the terminal scenes are of less width 
than the others, but this is not invariably the case: in 
the triptych dedicated to the Passion, now in the Naples 
museum, they are of the same size as the remainder. 

However, all reredoses with five or seven panels are 
not necessarily triptychs. Just as there are reredoses with 
two series of panels, one above the other, so there are 
some with one series only. 

As an instance I may refer to the reredos dedicated to 
the Passion in the ducal palace of Ferrara: whatever 
alterations the wood-work of this example may have suffered, 
it can never have been a triptych, since the central panel 
rests upon a polygonal battlemented base of considerable 
projection. 

Another reredos, that of Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres 
(Sarthe) dedicated to the Passion (plates v and v1, no. 1), 
has suffered much: the Crucifixion, St. Paul and St. John 
have lost their canopies, and have been raised to allow of 
the introduction of a tabernacle, and all the remaining 
canopies have been replaced upside down : yet we can see 
that this was never a triptych, for the uprights still remain 
and show that originally panels and saints were placed 
alternately. 

Before I close, I would say a word on the subjects 
of all these triptychs. The most popular theme was 
the Passion : the life of the Virgin is also often met with : 
now and then we meet with the life of a saint, as in the 
case of St. Catherine. A few still survive dedicated to 
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biblical subjects, but they were never common, and I 
am unable to cite a single perfect example. On them 
were represented the parables, or episodes in the Last 
Judgment. The latter are fairly frequent (plate v1, no. 2). 
To serve as a central panel, these triptychs sometimes have 
a tree of Jesse, which shows all the episodes of the Old 
Testament prefiguring and finding their culmination in 
the Virgin and Christ, as in the fine example from Vernon 
(Eure) (plate vii). 


II. AN ENGLISH ALABASTER REREDOS AT LA CELLE (EURE.) 


The parish church of La Celle, in Juignettes (Eure), 
France, which contains this reredos, is very poor and badly 
kept, mass being only celebrated once or twice in the year. 

Behind the altar is a large decorative baldachino in the 
classical style of seventeenth-century peasants’ work, with 
massive saints roughly carved, and painted in glaring 
colours. On the altar, a tabernacle and two coarsely- 
modelled wooden figures partly screen a lovely series of 
panels in English alabaster work. ‘These panels are framed 
in ancient woodwork, many fragments of which are scattered 
all over the church and sacristy, where they are put to 
various uses. ‘The tabernacle itself is made with piers 
and cornices painted and detached from the reredos. I 
have discovered in the church four large wooden panels, 
painted on both sides, in a more or less good state of 
preservation, which were certainly the moveable shutters 
of the reredos. I have also found, hidden probably for 
centuries, and used as material to support the baldachino, 
a complete set of wooden panels finely decorated with 
the linen pattern and tracery-work dating from the year 
1500 or thereabouts. ‘These two must have come with 
the reredos, or were made perhaps to enrich the altar 
and quire with woodwork worthy of the rich artistic 
alabaster placed on the high altar. 

The reredos has suffered greatly, having lost part of 
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its wooden framing: the shutters also are gone, and one 
of the alabaster panels has disappeared. What remains 
is covered with dust and cobwebs, and the damp has de- 
composed some of the colours : for instance the green has 
changed into a light blue, and several panels are covered 
with green mould. 

The woodwork has further been much damaged by 
worms. But this natural decay is better than an unhappy 
restoration: nothing has been altered or painted anew. 
The bright colouring, the brilliant gilding, even the old 
Latin inscriptions are intact, and the general aspect is 
very rich. 

The chief iconographic theme is the life of St. George 
and that of Our Lady. The life of St. George comprises 
six panels ; the life of Our Lady was formerly represented 
by eight, seven of which remain. The two sets of panels 
are superposed and the life of the saint is placed above 
the scenes relating to the life of St. Mary. We may infer 
from this that St. George was the patron saint of the 
church (plate vii!). 

The principal object of the artist seems to have been 
an exaltation of purity: in both lives he has neglected 
the numerous sorrowful scenes, applying himself to the 
rendering of a peaceful and heavenly atmosphere. It is 
an almost unique example of such a conception; for 
these "modest artists generally delight in reproducing the 
scenes of the Passion in panels which exaggerate the brutish 
expression of the tormentors and soldiers, and seek to 
inspire horror by the flowing wounds of the Saviour and 
the pitiful aspect of His torn body. 

The subjects of the two first panels are difficult to 
determine : no iconographic source I know of gives me 
any clue to their meaning, and I would invite my English 
readers, more familiar with the mediaeval mystery-plays 
of their own country, to throw some light upon the matter. 
The first panel represents St. George being brought back, 
to life by the Virgin (plate 1x, no. 1). Mary utters a 
few words which were formerly painted on a scroll issuing 
from her right hand. She gives her blessing to the young 
man and holds out to him a helping hand, while he, with 
a dazed look on his thin face, rises naked from the shroud : 
jt is an exquisite scene, and three angels naively express 
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their astonishment and admiration.1 In the second panel 
Mary intends to make a valiant and ideal warrior of the 
young man rescued from death. St. George kneels before 
the Virgin who, aided by an angel, sets a helmet upon 
his head ; another angel carries a shield, a third bears a 
lance, while a fourth angel buckles on the spurs (plate rx, 
no. 2). The scene reminds one of the heroic tales of the 
Round Table: the knight departing for an expedition 
and armed by his lady. But for this knight, in whom 
the Church recognises the saint Vewillifer, the lady is 
Our Lady. An explanation of these curious scenes can 
perhaps be found in some old English tradition: maybe 
the author of a mystery imagined a prologue to the life 
of the saint, symbolising by the resurrection of St. George 
and his equipment by the Virgin the state of his soul 
reclaimed by her from the darkness of error and rendered 
fit for the battle against evil. Beneath the panel is painted 
the inscription : Wic sca. Maria armatat Georgium. 

The third panel is a true illustration of the life of 
St. George as related in the Golden Legend: St. George 
came originally from Cappadocia and served as an officer 
in the Roman army. During a voyage, he passed by 
chance near a city called Silene. Outside the gates there 
was a pond infested by a dragon whose breath was deadly 
to all who came within its range. The inhabitants greatly 
feared this dragon and offered him every day two sheep 
to appease his wrath and appetite. But soon the number 
of the sheep not yet killed dwindled so fast that the citizens 
were obliged to sacrifice only one and to replace the other 
by a human victim. Lots were drawn among the young 
men and maidens, and no family was excepted from the 
horrible choice. Nearly all the young people had already 
been devoured when St. George arrived. ‘That same day 
the lot had fallen upon the king’s only daughter. Nothing 
could save her, and after a week’s delay, she walked towards 
the pond under the saddened eyes of all the people. 
St: George passing by, met the princess, and seeing her 
tears, wished to know what caused them. “ Young man,” 
answered she, “I believe that thou hast a noble and great 


1 The resurrection of St. George, the illustrated in English sculptures and 
details of which are unknown to the con- drawings. 
finental history of art, has often been 
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heart, but, I pray thee, haste to depart from hence.” 
But St. George said, “I shall not leave until thou hast 
told me wherefore thou grievest;” and when she had 
told him all St. George said, “ Fear not, for I will help 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ.” At this moment the 
dragon appeared above the waters, but St. George, crossing 
himself, directed his horse towards it and inwardly invoking 
the help of the Lord wielded his spear with such strength 
that one blow sufficed to overcome the monster. Such is 
the scene represented by the third panel (plate x, no. I): 
St. George runs his spear through a curiously-modelled 
dragon which looks anything but real. Behind the saint 
is the princess in an attitude of supplication, and above 
her the lamb that was part of the daily oblation, according 
to the legend. On the summit of a tower the king and 
queen anxiously witness the struggle. 

“Then the king and all his people were baptised. 
Twenty-five thousand men and a great many women and 
children were baptised on that same day.” This 
memorable event is naively illustrated on the fourth panel. 
St. George pours the contents of a vessel over the heads 
of the king, the queen and the princess, very much 
reduced from the natural size, standing in a tub or font. 
A maid assists them, and two personages bear their crowns. 

“In these days under the empire of Diocletian and 
Maximian’s reign the perfect Dacianus opened a violent 
persecution against the Christians. . . . St. George was 
also brought before him and being questioned answered : 
‘T am called George, and am descended from a noble 
family of Cappadocia. With the help of God I have 
fought in Palestine. Now, however, I have renounced 
‘the world in order to serve the Lord more freely.’ ” 
In this fifth panel the artist shows us the saint clad in 
armour, whereas the text distinctly declares: “... . and 
George laid aside his warrior garb to assume the cloak of 
the christians.” The curious figures of the idol on the 
column and the jester trodden under foot by the cruel 
prefect should be noticed, also the evil spirit on the prefect’s 
turban, and the notary who stands by. Behind St. George 
are two guards in armour (plate x, no. 2). 

In the sixth panel the saint has just been beheaded. 
The cruel Dacianus, sword in hand, converses with the 
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notary: the kneeling body of the saint, though headless, 
seems to pray, while two angels carry up his soul to heaven. 
The headsman stands behind. 

The life of the Virgin does not sensibly differ from 
the ordinary tradition. In the first panel St. Anne is 
shown lying in a bed, from the canopy of which hangs 
a lamp: an attendant is covering up St. Anne, while 
another woman is holding the infant Mary, whois wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and about to be laid in a cradle which 
is being kept steady by Joachim. Beneath the panel is 
the inscription : Pativitas bte. Marie. 

The second panel depicts the presentation of Mary in the 
temple (plate x1, no. 1). ‘‘ When the child was three year 
old she was conducted to the temple... . there were 
_ fifteen steps leading to it corresponding to the fifteen 

gradual psalms. And lo! the child ascended all these 
steps without any help whatever.” The artist has 
respected the tradition as far as the fifteen steps are con- 
cerned, but has taken the liberty of showing Mary being 
assisted up the stair by her mother, who is followed by 
Joachim and two maidens. There are two naive details, 
the man, very small, telling his beads under the stairs 
and the high priest who comes to receive Mary, and is 
so curiously placed behind the topmost steps. The 
inscription beneath is : Presentacto bte. Marie. 

The Annunciation, or rather Salutatio bte. Marie, as the 
inscription says, occupies the next panel (plate x1, no. 2). 
A favourite with christian art, this scene has had many 
different interpretations. Particularly as regards the Virgin 
are the artists at variance, although they ever follow 
tradition. These attitudes express either astonishment, 
terror or acceptance: the English alabastermen have 
chosen this first interpretation: better than any school 
have they succeeded in their exaltation of the purity of 
Mary, figured by the tree-like lily blooming at her side. 
Around the lily is entwined a scroll which once, no doubt, 
bore the message conveyed by the archangel who kneels 
behind. Above is a majestic figure of God the Father, 
from whom issues the Holy Spirit in likeness of a dove. 

The third panel represents the Nativity of Our Lord : 
the sculptor here strictly conforms to the account in the 
Golden Legend. We see the two midwives and the ox and 
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the ass, as Jacob de Voragine will have it : Joseph brought 
the ox in order to pay the tribute and the ass served as a 
mount for the Virgin. Owing to the mystery plays this 
legend reappeared in art towards 1380. It is a pity that 
the legend ever escaped oblivion. Neither Greban nor 
Jean Michel makes any mention of it, but it is consigned 
in the “ Gospel of the nativity of Mary and infancy of 
the Saviour” (apocryphal). ‘And Joseph said to Mary 
peas ‘I have brought thee two midwives, Zelami and 
Salome.’” . .. . Then follows the relation of Salome’s 
incredulity in Mary’s virginity, and how, as a punishment, 
her hand withered away. 

Her contrition followed. ‘“ A young man of great beauty 
appeared to her and said, ‘ adore the child and touch him 
with thy hands and thou shalt be made whole.’” 
And Salome obeyed and was healed. The alabastermen 
have carefully noted down these details: an angel comes 
down from heaven, holding a scroll on which is written 
the counsel given to Salome, and Salome touches the 
child’s swaddling clothes. 

Then comes the Adoration of the wise men of: the 
East, very like the usual reproduction of the theme: 
Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar offer their gifts, gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh to the child. Two of them speak 
of the star, pointing to it with the finger. The Virgin 
is enthroned as Queen-Mother. 

The sixth panel represents the Purification of the 
Virgin. According to tradition, St. Joseph holds in a 
basket two turtle-doves, but the artist naively mixes 
dates, modernising the scene, as it were, by placing a 
candle in the hand of the two assistants, for is not the 
2nd February Candlemas ? 

The central panel of the lower row is now missing. 
The gothic inscription which remains, indicates that it 
represents the Assumption of the Virgin into heaven. 
It was doubtless treated in the same way as the rare 
specimens known of the Assumption by alabastermen : 
Mary awakes in her tomb surrounded by angels and a 
luminous cloud hides her glorious body from the apostles. 

The centre panel above shows us the Coronation of 
the Virgin, or rather her Assumption and Coronation 
according to the conception of the alabastermen of the 
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fifteenth century. Here Mary stands with uplifted hands, 
symbol of adoration, and receives from the Trinity a 
triple crown, very like the papal tiara which only English 
artists have given to the Virgin. On her right side is 
a small figure of St. Thomas receiving the Virgin’s 
girdle. “As Thomas, not present at the Assumption, 
refused to believe the miracle had taken place, the 
girdle which encircled Our Lady’s waist fell from Heaven, 
intact, into his hands, to make him understand that the 
Virgin’s body had been carried up intact to Heaven.” 
This legend always appealed to the imagination of the 
people, although St. Jerome evidently disapproved of it 
in his letter to Paula and Eustochia. 

Several statues of saints with their ordinary. attributes 
adorn both extremities of the reredos, St. Christopher, 
St. Anthony and St. John. That of St. John the Baptist 
has been stolen. ‘These statues are surmounted by canopy- 
work cut out of detached blocks of alabaster painted and 
gilt. The disposition is the same over the panels. On 
either side of the central panels are some small statuettes 
of saints, but the canopy-work is of a piece with the saints. 
These statues do not make a happy effect, and I much 
prefer, as a frame, painted saints on a gold background 
under a glass, such as I have seen in other reredoses. The 
wood-work is not remarkable, and similar to many others : 
a painted floral decoration alternates with gilt gadrooned 
surfaces. A small head in the O of the inscription ®blatio 
trium {Hagium should be observed. I have seen several 
instances of these heads; they are possibly a trade-mark. 

It would be difficult to determine the date of the 
reredos, were it not for the painted shutters. Several of 
the paintings are well preserved, but the artist’s palette 
boasts of two colours only: grey and pink, the latter for 
flesh-tints, the former for the raiment. ‘Two scenes of 
the Passion, Christ before Caiaphas, and Christ laden with 
the cross, owing to the costumes of the personages, allow 
us to place the date of the reredos under the reign of 
our Henry VIII. Another of these panels represents the 
Last Judgment, so frequently illustrated in catholic icono- 
graphy, and offers a few interesting details (plate x11). 
The obscure illuminator employed in the making of the 
reredos has shown a complete lack of intelligence and has 
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certainly misunderstood the subject: Christ surrounded 
by rose-coloured angels and seated on a rainbow, His 
feet resting on the globe of the universe, lifts up His right 
hand in blessing, while the other hand expresses a curse 
or condemnation. On His right side is the Virgin, on 
the left St. John the Baptist, both kneeling upon clouds. 
Lower down an angel sounds a trumpet and the dead rise 
from the fissures in the ground. ‘The expression of Christ’s 
hands is indicative of the end of the middle ages. On the 
contrary, the kneeling figures of the Virgin and St. John 
the Baptist belong to a more ancient period. There is 
no plausible explanation of the presence of St. John the 
Baptist in the painting. According to Honorius of Autun, 
Mary and St. John the Evangelist were carried to Heaven 
with their bodies; therefore it was natural to represent 
them already in heaven before the Resurrection. Their 
kneeling attitude is easy to account for: Christ’s mother 
and his favourite disciple are the creatures most beloved 
by Our Saviour and their intercession must needs be 
all-powerful. But the artist evidently did not reflect very 
deeply upon the subject: otherwise he would not have 
made the mistake of replacing St. John by St. John the 
Baptist. In German iconography it happens that in a 
judgment scene, St. John the Baptist is represented, but 
never as a supplicant. He points to Our Lord as if to 
say “‘ Hic est Agnus Dei.” It should be observed that 
the dead rise from the ground as in the “‘ mysteries ” and 
not from tombs as in the middle ages. 

In short, this reredos is a more or less happy illustration 
of old legends such as were told under Henry VIII, and 
from time immemorial. 

We are ignorant of its exact origin: whether it comes 
from Nottinghamshire or Yorkshire is uncertain, and any 
assertion would seem to me rather venturesome ; however, 
it is hardly likely that it was ordered by the poor parish 
of La Celle. Perhaps in better days it adorned an English 
church when the Virgin and St. George were honoured 
as patrons. Maybe it was sold at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, when England voluntarily deprived herself of such 
lovely ornaments due to the naive piety and talent of the 
faithful, evidently preferring the severe orthodoxy of 
bare walls to lessons always edifying and moral, but some- 
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times embellished by popular imagination, which emanate 
from such works of art as the reredos I have tried to 
describe. 


III. AN ENGLISH ALABASTER REREDOS OF THE PASSION NOW 
AT COMPIEGNE (OISE). 


Among the numerous objects of ancient art that 
Vivenel bequeathed to his native town, Compiégne, 
towards the middle of the last century, is a large alabaster 
reredos illustrating scenes from the Passion? (plates x111, x1v, 
xv). This was formerly placed over an altar in the church of 
Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, in Paris, where several French 
and Flemish reredoses are still to be seen. The date 
of its erection and of its removal are alike unknown. It 
may have been sold, or perhaps stolen, either at the 
Revolution or in 1832, and Vivenel has left no evidence 
on this point. 

The reredos appears to date from the end of the 
fifteenth century, and resembles in many respects that at La 
Celle (plate vi11), which is somewhat laterin date. Thatat 
Compiégne is more complete. All its panels and all 
its statues remain, but unfortunately its wood-work and 
its colouring have been restored. It consists of two 
stages, each of five panels? : at each end of each stage 
is the figure of a saint, and between each of the panels 
are pairs of statues one above the other. 

The wood-work is original, with the exception of 
that which forms the finish of the upper part. It 
seems that in the last century the rectangular top rails 
were thought to be unsatisfactory without their crestings, 
and the panelled frieze, the crestings and the three 
pinnacles were added: but these clumsy additions can 
easily be recognised even in the illustrations. 

In addition four painted wooden panels remain, 
somewhat similar to those at La Celle: they are the 


1It is in the Musée Vivenel, Hétel-de- 2 The panels measure about 15 by to 
Ville, Compiégne, in the large room on _ inches each, exclusive of the canopies, 
tthe first floor. which are worked out of separate stones. 
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fragments of the shutters which protected the reredos. 
The inscriptions, which are in French, have been repainted, 
and they have retained their ancient appearance. The 
wood-work retains its gesso-work, and the uprights are 
still decorated alternately with painted foliage and diapers 
of gilded gesso. The traceried canopies, above both 
panels and statues, are alabaster, but the pedestals on 
which the panels stand are of gilded wood. There is 
nothing in this that need cause surprise, for, from the 
beginning, the tendency was to use wood more and more 
in panelled alabaster reredoses. In the fourteenth century, 
canopy, base, and uprights were all of alabaster. At 
the commencement of the fifteenth century wood replaced 
alabaster in the uprights: at its close the bases, as here, 
were generally wood : wooden canopies appear sometimes 
under Henry VIII: and finally, in those rare and precious 
monuments executed during the reign of queen Mary, 
by the English alabastermen, bases, uprights and canopies, 
are all of wood. + 

As a rule the alabaster panels have preserved their 
pastilles of gesso, regularly applied over a gilded back- 
ground, as well as those which, on the ground, represent 
a flowery field. 

The first panel of the lower row portrays Christ 
washing the apostles’ feet (plate xvi, no. I). 9% € labe les 
pievs aur apotres. This is a scene but rarely represented 
by the alabastermen. Christ upon his knees is washing 
one of Peter’s feet in a small tub: the latter is seated on 
a stool with his legs crossed : all the disciples are watching 
attentively, with hands joined. 

The second panel (plate xvi, no. 2), represents the Last 
Supper: % € institue Veucharistic. In the foreground is a table 
on trestles, covered with a cloth and bearing six small loaves, 
three of which are on a dish, and also a cup, held by one 
of the apostles. John, kneeling, reposes on the bosom of 
Our Lord. The other disciples are listening to His words, 
as with raised forefinger He unveils the mystery of the 
Eucharist. ‘This panel owes its interest in a great measure 
to the stage which the meal has reached. It is at its 


2 As for example those of the exquisite alabaster Virgin in the Rouen museum. 
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commencement, and as the inscription below indicates, 
Jesus is giving to His disciples preliminary instruction upon 
the miracle about to be performed. He is about to con- 
secrate the bread and wine. Alabaster tables, as a rule, 
represent the Last Supper as already commenced, and 
the apostles as sharing by means of meat and drink in 
the body and blood of the Master. Often, ‘also, by the 
presgnce of the purse, it is possible to distinguish Judas 
from™the rest of the disciples. 

% € amene vebant Pilate. In this third panel (plate x11) 
we find the usual iconography: Christ is being kissed 
by the traitor,’ and seized by one of the soldiers. Peter 
replaces his sword in its sheath and Malchus touches the 
ear which the miracle of Christ has just replaced. 

In the fourth panel Pilate is an his hands. Pilate 
se labe Irs mains. Christ, whose arms are bound, held by 
two men, gazes on the governor: the latter, with legs 
crossed, wears a crown crested with the head of a devil: 
an attendant holds a bowl and pours over his hands the 
contents of a jug : among those present we can distinguish 
the high priest (plate xvii, no. 1). 

In the fifth panel we see Christ mocked. 9 ¢ charge 
Wapprobre, Christ is seated with hands bound and eyes 
bandaged: He is being pulled by the hair and struck 
by several persons (plate xvi, no 2). 

The scenes of the Passion are continued on the upper 
row of tables. First comes the Scourging (plate xiv): 
Comme J € fut battu. Standing before a column, He is 
being scourged by four grinning executioners : one holds the 
cords which tie His hands; another holds Him by the hair. 

The bearing of the cross is depicted in the seventh 
table. % € porte sa croir. Christ follows an executioner 
who holds Him by a rope: two others, one with a 
hammer, weigh down the bar of the cross, to make the 
burden greater, while Simon of Cyrene, followed by his 
son, is endeavouring to help Him. Mary, and the holy 
women who accompany her, are also trying to raise the 
cross (plate xiv). In this scene the executioners play the 
role which, in another set of \ carvings representing the 


*As M. Male has often shown, the scenes of the mystery plays. We are 
imagers of the end of the middle ages often reminded of the York Miracle Plays. 
did nothing but translate gtaphically the (MS. Ashburnham). 
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same subject, the alabastermen have assigned to an imp 
who either hangs from the cross or gambols upon it. 

The eighth panel (plate x1v), which is larger than 
the others, represents the Crucifixion. 3 € attache a Ia 
croir. Christ has already given up the ghost: Longinus 
has pierced His side, and four angels catch the blood. The 
centurion bears a scroll, the inscription on which, half 
effaced, evidently recorded his believing words. Longinus, 
the soldiers, and the holy women are the spectators of the 
mournful scene. Mary, supported by one of the women 
and St. John, turns from it with clenched hands. St. John 
appears to be uttering words of comfort. 

Last but one we have the Descent from the Cross. 
% C€ wetache ve Ia eroiy. Joseph of Arimathea and an 
attendant are unnailing His limbs: Nicodemus supports 
His body. Mary, followed by three women, seizes and 
kisses His right hand (plate xv). 

Finally, in the Resurrection panel, HLa resurrection ve 9 C, 
we find the usual treatment: the four soldiers asleep or 
just awakening, and, in the sky, four angels who are 
showing their joy (plate xv). 

The large statuettes at each end of the lower stage 
represent St. Giles and St. Remy, almost identical in 
treatment : both are in the act of blessing, and wear the 
mitre, chasuble and pallium: St. Giles holds a cross, 
St. Remy a book and a crozier. 

The corresponding statuettes at each end of the upper 
stage are St. Peter, with a book, and the keys of heaven ; 
and St. Paul with a book and a sword. 

The small figures of saints between the panels of each 
stage have no emblems by which they can be identified, 
and several of them are much alike. SS. Longinus, James, 
John, Andrew, Anthony and Peter can, however, be 
observed. The last, which is evidently an involuntary 
replica of the large figure of the chief of the apostles, 
shows clearly the mechanical and commercial character of : 
their manufacture. 

The four shutters, which remain, bear fairly well 
preserved paintings. ‘They represent : (1) Jesus bound to 
the column. (2) Jesus falling under the weight of the 
cross. (3) Jesus delivering the souls in hell. (4) The 
Last Judgment. 3 
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The latter painting offers some striking analogies to 
the portrayal of the same subject on one of the shutters 
of the reredos at La Celle (plate xzz). : 

In spite of unfortunate restorations, the reredos in 
the Musée Vivenel at Compiégne stands out among the 
rare complete sets. Folding triptychs, with alabaster 
panels, are to be met with fairly often on the continent, 
but large fixed reredoses are rare. 

Nevertheless this reredos, consecrated to the Passion, 
is far from exhausting the subject. In it the alabaster- 
men have represented several scenes rarely treated by 
them: I refer to Christ washing His disciples’ feet, and 
His mocking. On the other hand they have omitted 
the episode of the healing of Longinus and of Mary weeping 
over the body of her Son, also the Agony in the Garden, 
Christ before the high priest, Christ fastened to the cross, 
and the Descent into hell, all of which are subjects frequently 
met with in similar alabaster reredoses. In them, after 
the Resurrection, the story sometimes prolongs itself, 
and we see Christ appearing to the Magdalene in the guise 
of a gardener. Strange as it may seem, the Resurrection 
and the Appearance of Jesus are never followed by the 
Ascension, which, logically, should complete the circle. 
This scene is reserved for reredoses which illustrate the 
life of the Virgin. 


IV. REREDOS IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT MICHEL, 
BORDEAUX, 


The French department of the Gironde is one of the 
richest in the possession of English alabaster sculptures. 1 
The factors to which this is due are its occupation by 
the English and to its sea-borne commerce, which from 
the middle ages has been very: active. 


1 All are illustrated in Album @objects By J. A. Brutails (Société Archaéologique 
dart existant dans les églises de la Gironde. . de‘ Bordeaux, 1907). 
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Frerich archaeologists have not always recognized their 
importance: in some cases want of contact with their 
colleagues on the other side of the channel has left them 
ignorant of the real origin of these carvings, and conse- 
quently mistakes have been made both as to their dates 
and attributions. 

In the church of Saint Michel, Bordeaux, is a reredos 
representing the history of the Virgin ai xvi). It was 
formerly in the chapel of St. John, and now in the chapel 
of St. Joseph. 

This reredos, if its upper part had survived, would 
fit exactly into the stone frame in which it was placed 
in the nineteenth century. Perhaps the frame, which 
dates from about the year 1500, of a style essentially French, 
was made to hold it. 

As will be seen from the illustration this reredos has 
lost the upper part of its wood-work, the alabaster canopy 
which surmounted the Resurrection, the small figures of 
saints, placed formerly in the niches, to the number of 
sixteen, as well as the inscriptions and the other paintings 
which decorated the wood-work. 

What remains is however interesting: the greater part 
of the wooden framing survives: the panels still retain 
their pedestals and their canopies, and the painted decora- 
tion is visible in many places. ‘The backgrounds are red, 
flowered with white points; the ground is dark green 
with flowers, whose red corollas spring from yellow stems, 
or which are comprised of red dots surrounded by white 
ones. 

At the two extremities are two statuettes of saints: 
ql that on the left is St. John the Baptist, that on the right 
a bearded man with a staff, the head of which is lost. 
| The first panel represents the Annunciation, the 
iconography of which presents a peculiarity not often 
. | found in the representations of this scene by the alabaster 
men. Mary kneels beneath a canopy, with a lily blossoming 
at her side : God the Father appears and from his mouth 
the naked figure of the child Jesus issues in a glory down- 
wards towards the Virgin. More frequently in these 





1 Ibid. pl. 25. 
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alabaster sculptures the Conception. is represented by a 
dove issuing from the mouth of God instead of an infant 
as here. By the side of God is an angel covered with 
feathers, holding a scroll. On either side of the Virgin 
are similar angels censing. 

The second panel represents the Nativity. The child, 
naked and carrying a globe, is surrounded by a glory: in 
front are the Virgin, Joseph, and two women in prayer : 
the ass and the ox eat from the manger: an angel in the 
sky holds a scroll: two others are singing hymns. 

The third panel represents the Adoration of the Three 
Kings. ‘The Virgin is seated, and with Joseph by her side, 
the child, quite naked, receives the presents of the three 
kings, one of whom has taken off his crown and bends 
on one knee: behind them are two attendants, and, 
in the background, Herod: above is an angel bearing a 
scroll. 

The Resurrection is of the usual type: here two 
censing angels and Christ. | 

In the Ascension, a small figure of our Lord ascends 
between two censing angels: beneath are his disciples 
and, in the foreground, Mary, St. John, St. James and 
St. Andrew. 

In the Assumption we have the prelude to the Coro- 
nation: above the glory which surrounds the Virgin are 
two small figures of Christ and God the Father, holding 
scrolls: around the glory are angels clothed in feathers, 
while beneath them is St. Thomas recovering the loosened 
girdle. 

In the Coronation of the Virgin we see Mary seated 
between the Father and the Son who are crowning her 
with a tiara. Above floats the Holy Spirit: at the four 
corners are angels, censing or singing. 


* As in the first panel of the reredos at _ of that at Génissac (plate XIX). 
Montréal (plate 1), and in the first panel 
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Vv. AN ALABASTER REREDOS AT GENISSAC, GIRONDE. 


Génissac possesses a series of ten panels and sixteen 
statuettes’ (plates x1x, xx, xx1). The wood-work has un- 
fortunately disappeared. Five panels are devoted to scenes 
in the life of Christ, the remainder to that of St. Martin. 

The first series consists of : 

(1) The Annunciation. 

(2) The Nativity, where we see Joseph preparing a 
dish of food upon a small brazier. Zalamitha and Salome 
receive the child from the hands of Mary. 

(3) The Crucifixion : this example exhibits the tran- 
sition in the iconography of this subject as treated in 
alabaster, and stands midway between the iconography 
of the fourteenth century and the iconography which 
was current up to the time of the Reformation. In 
this one, Christ still lives: St. Mary and St. John listen 
reverently to his last words: at the foot of the cross lies 
the skull of Adam, while three small angels catch the 
blood of Christ in a chalice. 

(4) The Resurrection. 

(5) The Ascension. Mary kneels upon a small cushion : 
behind her is St. Peter with the key of paradise : in front 
St. John and St. James: in a second and third row are 
the remaining apostles : all gaze upon the legs of Christ, 
which alone are still visible. 

The scenes in the life of St. Martin in the illustration 
follow this order: 4, 2, 3, 5, 1. In no. 4 St. Martin 
stands at the gate of Amiens and divides his soldier’s 
cloak in half to clothe a beggar. (2) St. Martin, who has 
already donned the monastic habit, cures the sick during 
an epidemic. (3) St. Martin is celebrating mass as bishop 
of Tours: upon the altar stand the chalice and its veil, 
the gospels, two candles and a crucifix and lastly, the 
episcopal mitre. (5) The death of the saint, whose spirit 
two angels bear to heaven. (1) St. Martin is burieg by 
his monks. 


‘Ibid. pl. 27. The curé of the parish, to assemble them for the purpose of the 
M. l’Abbé Chambon has been kind enough _ illustration here produced. 
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These panels, which are of the fifteenth century, 
still show the preference for frames. In the case of St. 
Martin dividing his cloak with a beggar the two stepped 
buttresses are clearly visible. The little bosses of inverted | 
; foliage of characteristic treatment can be seen under the i 
: canopies. | 
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Proceedings at HM#eetings of the Roval Archaelogical Institute. 
Wednesday, 2nd February, 1910. 


Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.S.A. President, in the 
Chair. 


Mr. Andrew Oliver, A.R.I.B.A. by kind permission of the Council of 
the Architectural Association, exhibited two alabaster tables from the 
Architectural Museum, the subject matter of which he briefly described. 
They are here reproduced. That shewn on the first plate portrays the 
Coronation of the Virgin, the second the martyrdom of some saint, probably 
St. Catherine. 

Mr. E. S. Prior, F.S.A. opened the discussion by saying that though 
similar alabaster tables were to be found in many countries of Western 
Europe, their provenance was undoubtedly English, seeing that their material 
was quarried at Chellaston in Derbyshire, and that the treatment of their 
subjects can be traced upon tombs im situ in many English churches. 
Nottingham had been fixed upon as the probable place of manufacture, 
because a document existed recounting the carriage of an alabaster reredos 
from that town to St. George’s, Windsor. But seeing how great was the 
variety to be found in the treatments and subjects of the tables, it was 
reasonable to suppose that there was more than one centre of production, 
and indeed in many cities the existence of “‘ alablastermen ”’ have been 
recorded. From London alabaster work was known to have been exported, 
in the third quarter of the fourteenth century, for use in Durham 
cathedral church, behind the altar. 

The isolated tables found in England gave no idea of their use, but abroad 
many perfect examples of sets are to be seen, retaining much of their original 
colour, and still in the double-chamfered oak frame-work, which seems to 
have been supplied with them. These reredos-sets represented series of 
scenes, such as those dealing with the Passion or with the life of the Virgin. 
The former usually consisted of four companion tables depicting the 
Betrayal, the Flagellation, the Entombment, and the Resurrection, with 
a central larger panel of the Crucifixion. Two other scenes, the Carrying 
of the cross and the Deposition, were often added, and in the more 
elaborate examples, standing figures and statues of saints in niches, were 
placed’ between the reliefs. ‘The series of scenes from the life of the Virgin 
consisted of the Annunciation, the Three Kings, the Assumption and 
the Coronation, with a central panel of the Resurrection or the Trinity. 
It was to such a set that the table of the Coronation exhibited that day 
belonged. Additional scenes such as the Birth of the Virgin, the 
Adoration of the Child, the Circumcision, etc. flere often added. 

Other sets of similar handling, to be seen in’ French churches, showed 
the history of St. John the Baptist and the legend of St. George, but in 
England, besides these, there had been found many subjects appearing 
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either on single slabs or in sets of two or three. The most conspicuous 
of these extra sets were the Martyrdom Tables, usually in pairs, and it 
would seem that the second table before the meeting was from one of these, 
probably the martrydom of St. Catherine. 

Taken singly, these carvings bear little evidence of date, beyond the 
vague one of manufacture somewhere in the late fourteenth or fifteenth 
centuries ; but as a whole, a distinct progression of execution can be ob- 
served, which is distinct enough to suggest at any rate two classes. An 
earlier one, evidenced by the armour and the treatment of the drapery 
in the figures, can be fixed as having been made not later than about 
1420. The distinction in this class is that each table is a finished slab 
with a dais or capping worked in the stone, and this pattern seems, at any 
rate at first, to have been manufactured near the quarries. The second 
class is that to which the reredos sets belong, and for them the cappings 
were supplied in separate pieces of alabaster, worked with a peculiar 
perforated tracery. The armour and costumes in the figures of this class, 
show, asa rule, that they date approximately between 1420 and 1500, and 
particularly the subjects have that pictorial elaboration and extravagance 
of gesture which is characteristic of the later mediaeval English sculpture. 
There is at present no evidence at hand to connect the making of this 
class with any particular English city. 

The two examples exhibited before the Institute would seem to be 
early specimens of this second class, and they may be dated somewhere 
between 1420 and 1450. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. drew attention to certain examples in 
Surrey, instancing two at Chessington near Epsom, and one representing 
the Nativity at West Horsley near Guildford. Another, which Mr. Johnston 
had been instrumental in rescuing, was at Stoke D’Abernon. . 

The Chairman in moving a vote of thanks to the Architectural Association 
and to Mr. Oliver referred to the presence of these alabaster tables in Spanish 
reredoses, where they stood out in very striking contrast to the character 
of the surrounding Spanish carving. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston then read a paper on the discovery of some early 
wall-paintings in Kingsdown church, Farningham, Kent, with lantern 
illustrations. The paper will be printed in a subsequent issue of the 
Fournal. 

The Rector of Kingsdown, Mr. Warland, then gave a brief account 
of his church leading up to the opening of the early window, on the splays 
of which the paintings were found. 

Mr. G. C. Druce was inclined to think that the date ascribed to the 
paintings was too early. In his opinion they were probably considerably 
later than the window. There also spoke Messrs. A. D. Hill, Aymer Vallance 
and P. W. D. Stebbing. 

Mr. Johnston then threw on the screen some slides made from his own 
drawings and photographs, to illustrate the curious similarity between 
some features of the late-eleventh-century work in the abbey buildings 
at Westminster and the chapel of St. John in the Tower of London. He 
remarked that he believed he was one of the few people who possessed 
an authentic record of some destroyed windows of the monks’ dorter in 
the abbey, brought to light during the demolition of Dr. Turle’s house, 
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adjoining Ashburnham House, to make way for additions to Westminster 
School in 1883. His drawings were made in February of that year, and 
the windows in question were shortly afterwards destroyed, or entirely 
covered up. On the ground floor were twin round-headed openings, 
probably lighting the rere-dorter, and on the first floor, once the dorter, 
was a wide single-light opening, set in a larger circular arch with shafts 
and capitals in the jambs. These capitals, of which one, or one closely 
resembling it, is preserved in the undercroft at Westminster, bore the 
T-shaped cross, and Mr. Johnston expressed the belief that these and the 
capitals of the main arcade pillars in St. John’s chapel in the Tower of 
London, most of which bear the same tau cross, were carved by the same 
workmen. 

Upon the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to Mr. Johnston. 


Wednesday, 2nd March, 1910. 
Sir H. H. Howorth, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on “ The Site of the Saxon 
Cathedral church of Wells,” illustrated by several plans. The paper 
will be printed in the Fournal. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, the Rev. E. S. Dewick and 
the Chairman joined in the discussion which followed, after which a vote 
of thanks was accorded to Mr. Hope for his paper and to the Dean of 
Westminster for his attendance. 

- Upon the motion of the Chairman seconded by Mr. Heward Bell, it 
was resolved that the Secretary should write to the lay rector of the parish 
church of Puddletown, Dorset, deprecating the proposed alterations in 
that church, and that a copy of his letter be sent to the Press. 
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NOTES ON SOME EARLY CRUCIFIXES. 
WITH EXAMPLES FROM RAYDON, COLCHESTER, IPSWICH 
AND MARLBOROUGH. ! 


By NINA F. LAYARD, F.L.S. 


Before describing the small crucifixes illustrated in this 
paper, it may be as well to recall briefly the very gradual 
steps which led up to the adoption of this instrument 
as an aid to devotion. 

Not until the seventh century did anything of the 
nature of a true crucifix exist,” though previously, on 
the ornamentation of holy vessels, mosaics, etc. evidence 
could be seen of a growing desire to break through the 
reserve which prohibited its use in earlier times. 

The natural shrinking from anything approaching 
idolatry entertained by primitive christians is a matter of 


history, as we know that even pictures in churches were — 


forbidden by the Council of Elvira, in the year 306, the 
reason assigned for this decision being “lest what is 
worshipped and adored should be painted on the walls.” 
With two exceptions, one being a representation of a 
crucifixion in the church of St. Genesius, at Narbonne, 
and the other in a Syriac manuscript of the gospels, 
now in Florence, which is said to have been written at 
the end of the sixth century, not even in painting was the 
scene on Calvary depicted till the end of the seventh 
century. Even the cross was rarely used, except in mono- 
gram form, till the fifth century. After this it became 
a more general symbol, and considerably later we find 
the bust of Christ placed above it. 

Another stage is possibly marked by the placing of 
the bust in the centre of the cross, as at St. Apollinaris 
at Ravenna. Presently we find a representation of the 
Lamb standing below the cross with a chalice at its breast, 
or reposing at its foot, examples of which may still be 


* Read before the Institute, 2nd June, tion of a crucifix on the panels of a casket 
1909. in the British Museum. Proc. Soc. Antiq, 
* This date is given by Raoul Rochette. _xxii, 2nd ser. 232. 
Mr. W.R. Lethaby, in a paper read before- 3 Traité d’Inconographie Chrétienne, Bar- 


the Society of Antiquaries, in 1908, claims —_ bicr de Montault, ii, 153. 
a fourth-century origin for the representa- 
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seen in Rome.! These are devices of the early sixth 
century. 

It was by order of the Quinsextan Council, at the 
close of the seventh century, that the figure of the Agnus 
Dei gave place to the figure of Christ. The decree ran 
as follows: ‘“‘’That the representation in human form 
of Christ our God, be henceforth set up and painted in 
place of the ancient Lamb.” ? 

In our study of this subject, a complete sequence in 
the development of the representation is naturally 
sought, and if such existed it would greatly facilitate the 
dating of new types of the crucifix as they come to hand; 
but anyone who has examined a large number of examples 
will know that the evolutionary stages, if such they can 
with reverence be called, occasionally overlap one another, 
and that at times the individuality of the sculptor defied 
conventionality. At the best we can only recognise general 
rules, but these are extremely useful as a first guide before 
a minute examination of individual relics is resorted to. 

Allowance being made for exceptions, the following 
order of types may be regarded as tolerably correct. The 
earliest representations depict the Saviour in an erect 
posture, clad in a sleeveless tunic which reaches from the 
neck to the feet, with eyes open, head crowned, and a 
serene countenance. ‘There is no contortion of the limbs 
or appearance of either suffering or death. The arms 
are extended in the attitude of embracing the whole 
world, but are not fastened with nails, and the feet, also 
unnailed and uncrossed, rest upon the suppedanium. ‘The 
cross is indeed there, but it is a mere background. 

Considerable variation in the treatment of the subject 
is noticed in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, such 
as the feet being bound or nailed, while the arms are 
still free, or this being reversed, the hands being fastened 
while the feet are free. A tendency to greater realism is 
recognised when an opening in the long robe reveals the 
wounded side. The head begins to droop gradually, while 
the limbs are contorted, and by the thirteenth and four- 


1JIn the church of SS. Cosmo and 2The Cross in Tradition, History and 
Damiano at Rome. St. Paulinus of Nola Art, W. W. Seymour, 170. 
thus descri another: ‘Sub cruce 


sanguinea riveo stat Christus in agno.” 
* 
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teenth centuries so complete a change has taken place, 
that a dead Christ is substituted for the living victorious 
figure of early Christian art.+ It was the example 
of the Greek ecclesiastical painters that broke down the 
reverent reticence of centuries, and to them we owe the 
crude and painful representations which mark this period. 

A not unnatural anxiety to emphasize the. triumph 
of the Resurrection as a corollary of the Passion, is strikingly 
exemplified in the high crosses of Ireland, for although 
most of them bear on one face a representation of the 
crucifixion, Christ in glory is usually represented on the 
other face. These date from the tenth century. 

In Scotland, as is well known, the crucifixion is very 
rarely to be found on the high crosses. One of the 
exceptions, however, is that of the Ruthwell cross, in 
Dumfriesshire. 

In connection with this subject it may not be out 
of place to recall the striking inscription which is found 
on this cross. Whoever was the author of the poem, 
and I fear we can no longer regard it as the production 
of Caedmon, though it is certainly Anglo-Saxon, it breathes 
the desire amounting to passion to emphasize the God-like 
attributes of the victim and the voluntary sacrifice which 
He made. The verses inscribed upon it are taken from 
The Dream of the Holy Rood. They are in Ogham characters, 
and are thus freely translated. Describing the ascent of 
the cross, the poet says: 

Then the young Hero prepared himself, 
That was Almighty God, 
Strong and firm of mood 
He mounted the lofty Cross 
Courageously in the sight of many. 
From the beginning to end of the poem, of which we 
have a translation in full, the might and power of the 
Godhead are the key-notes of this ode of the Passion, any 
suggestion of helplessness on the part of Christ being 
carefully avoided. 

Of the three small crucifixes which came into my 
possession about two years ago, and which are here illus- 
trated, only one can be said to follow any stereotyped 


1Scymour observes that the earlicst. in a fresco in St. Urbino, above the valley 
example of Christ dead (in painting) occurs of Egeria, date a.p. Iorl. 
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rule. The crucifix which is carved on bone (plate 1, no. 1) 
was dug up in a field at Raydon, near Southwold, when 
the hamlet was being built. It was bought by a carpenter 
for a mere trifle from the man who found it, and from 
him I obtained it. Though very rudely carved, the relic 
is not devoid of character. Viewed from the back, the 
cross is extremely imperfect, the upper part of the post 
having been cut away after the figure was carved, so that 
it does not come into line with the lower portion. The 
arms of the cross are not of true Latin form, but are 
raised after the manner of the Y cross which appeared 
on early vestments,+ but this probably was merely the 
sculptor’s device to avoid the natural curve of the bone 
which would have shortened the arms of the cross unduly. 

The design is a puzzling one, as it does not fit in with 
any accepted rules. I have shown it to several antiquaries, 
but no one has so far ventured a positive opinion upon it, 
though Dr. Laver, of Colchester, believes both this 
crucifix and the leaden one (plate 1, no. 3) to be of great 
antiquity.” It only remains therefore to see what evidence 
as to its possible date can be gathered from the treatment 
of the subject. 

We notice first the upright position, the arms extended 
along the cross-beams, though these are raised to follow 
their upward curve, and the feet uncrossed. There are 
no nail or spear marks, and the feet rest on the suppedanium. 
These are all suggestive of an early period. 

On the other hand, the head is uncrowned and the 
eyes are closed, while the clothing is a mere rolled loin- 
cloth, knotted on the left side. The features are very 
unusual, with the long, straight nose, low forehead and 
high cheek bones. Possibly the very prominent chin is 
intended to indicate a beard, though there is no detail 
to prove this. It is difficult to say what is intended by 
the cap-like arrangement surrounding the head, but it 
has perhaps more the suggestion of hair than that of a 
nimbus. I sought in vain for anything at all resembling 
this unusual design, till Mr. Wright, to whom I showed 
the relic, pointed out a small wooden crucifix, in the 


1See Lee’s Glossary of Liturgical Terms, 2 Mr. G. C. Druce has since commented 
30, 81. on the Norman appearance of the treatment: 
& of the head in plate 1, no. 2. 
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Colchester museum of which there is no account (plate 1, 
no. 2), corresponding strangely to the example from Raydon. 
Though of still rougher workmanship and not identical, 
it has much in common with the bone specimen. ‘There 
is great similarity in the features, and in the modelling 
of the figure, though the feet appear to be crossed, and 
there is no suppedanium. From the general appearance 
of the Raydon specimen, it is difficult to assign to it a later 
date than that of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, 
though it may possibly be later. 

It has been suggested that these small crucifixes may 
have been executed in the fifteenth century, when many 
rough religious images were made, but if so, it is puzzling 
to know why this early treatment should have been 
resorted to. ‘The very fact of finding two relics of the 
same design proves that they were not merely the product 
of the individual fancy of the sculptor, but were copies, 
however crude, of some such crucifixes at that time existing. 
We may perhaps, therefore, look upon them as a type, 
of which so far we have only two examples, and these 
both from East Anglia. 

One of the most persistent rules I noticed in examining 
a large number of crucifixes of very early date is that 
when the arms follow the line of the arms of the cross, 
the feet are invariably uncrossed, and this may be regarded 
as almost universally followed, up to the eleventh century. 
Later there are occasional departures from this rule, but 
they are quite exceptional, mostly belonging to the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though I have found 
one which is German of twelfth century date, where 
the feet are uncrossed, although the arms are in a hanging 
position. This example may be seen in the Mediaeval 
Room at the British Museum, case 37, no. 61. Judging, 
therefore, from this treatment alone, the bone crucifix 
might well be classed with some of the early examples. 

. Another rule, however, which appears to be, if any- 
thing, even more strictly adhered to, is that the longer 
robe accompanies the uncrossed feet: and I remember no 
exception to this rule. In this respect, therefore, it 
will be noticed that the Raydon example is at 
variance with others in our museums. It may be that 
this represents a transition stage which we should 
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expect to find about the thirteenth century, or it is just 
possible that it portrays a crucifixion designed by some 
early East Anglian christian, independent of stereotyped 
rules. 

The small lead crucifix (plate 1, no. 3) has somewhat 
the appearance of a pilgrim’s badge. It was found with 
human remains in the rectory garden at Marlborough, 
and was given to me by my sister, Mrs. Whytehead. At 
the back is a leaden ring for attachment. Here again the 
workmanship is exceedingly crude. The cross is hatched, 
with cable moulding round the margin. Although the 
figure of Christ is represented in a somewhat hanging 
posture, the arms do not drop below the cross-beams. 
At first the feet appear to be crossed, but comparing this 
with a crucifix on a textus cover of early twelfth century 
(no. g, p. 1or), I think it will be seen that this is not the 
case, but that the figure is resting upon a suppedanium 
with the feet extended outwards. In all cases where the 
feet are attached by a single nail, they are close together, 
and one is superimposed upon the other. he fact that 
the vesture is of the type commonly seen on crucifixes up 
to the twelfth century, and invariably accompanies this 
attitude, confirms this conclusion. The head, from which 
Tays are emitted, though there is no actual nimbus, is 
inclined to the left, a very unusual position, which I do 
not remember to have noticed before. Possibly this was 
a mistake of the maker of the mould, who did not realise 
that the impression would be reversed. The eyes are 
open and looking upwards. Above the head a hand is 
seen extended, as though to receive or assist the Sufferer. 

Didron, in, his Christian Iconography, speaks of the 
Divine Hand having been employed by early sculptors 
and painters as a kind of monogram of Jehovah, for no 
portraits of God the Father were to be seen up to the 
twelfth century. Various meanings were attached to the 
position of the fingers. Sometimes the hand was seen 
in the act of blessing, or emitting rays, or surrounded by 
a nimbus. The earliest form, however, seems to have 
been without these accompaniments, and this is as we 
see it on the Marlborough crucifix. 

In a Latin miniature of the ninth century it appears 
in this form, as also in the Catacombs, and in the most 
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ancient mosaics, though rare examples are known as late 
as the twelfth century. The Romsey abbey crucifix has 
an open hand above it. In our English museums I find 
very few examples. The Pierpont Morgan collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum contains one or two 
crucifixes showing a hand above them, but in each case 
it is in the act of blessing, that is to say, with the thumb 
and the two first fingers extended, while the third and 
little fingers remain closed. In two ivory plaques in the 
British Museum the same design may be seen. 

At a somewhat later date the reserve which charac- 
terised these early indications of the presence of Jehovah 
was gradually done away with, and from a mere hand or 
arm “ first the Face and then the Bust and then the entire 
Person” of God the Father appeared. ? 

Difficult as it is to assign any exact date to the bone 
crucifix, I think the evidence in regard to the lead example 
is convincingly in favour of a Tue not later than the 
eleventh or twelfth century, which would make the age 
of this venerable relic not far short of a thousand years. 

The last example (plate 1, no. 4) is a figure from a 
crucifix which was found in Ipswich many years ago. It 
is probably early sixteenth century work, and is quite 
typical of that period. This is the type which is most 
familiar and which has persisted down to the present 
day. As will be seen in the illustration, while the arms 
bear the weight of the body, the feet are crossed and one 
nail attached them to the cross which is now missing. 

A very complete study of the foregoing types may 
be made in the Mediaeval Room at the British Museum, 
in cases nos. 35 to 43. 

Such a detailed examination of these relics of earlier 
days may appear to some superfluous, yet they reveal in 
no uncertain way the temper of the age in which they 
were executed. As we hold them in our hands we feel, 
as it were, the pulse of those primitive christians, and 
can more accurately gauge the trend of the religious 
feeling of the times. 

It is to be hoped that the illustration of these small 
crucifixes may result in similar relics being forthcoming, 
and further light being thrown upon the subject. 


1 Christian Iconograpby, Didron, i, 201—206. 





A NOTE ON A BONE CRUCIFIX FOUND IN LONDON 
AND SOME OTHERS... 


By FRANCIS W. READER. 


The small bone crucifix illustrated on fig. 1, which 
I had the pleasure of exhibiting at the meeting of 
the Institute on znd June, 1909, gains additional interest 
by being associated with the series which Miss Layard 
brought together on the same occasion. 

I obtained it from a workman who found it in the 
neighbourhood of .Clare Market, but I was unable to 
learn any further details of its discovery except that it 
came from a depth of about fifteen feet below 
the present street level. From its stained and 
lustrous condition, it appears to have been 
preserved in the mud- filling of one of the 
small streams which passed through this 
district to the Thames. 

It is of rude work- 
from a small splinter of 
of which did not admit 
out in proper proportion. 
of the cross are very 
part tapers away to a 







manship and is made 
bone, the shape and size 
of the parts being carried 
From this cause the arms 
narrow, while the lower 
point. The figure has 
consequently been adapted to these un- 
favourable conditions,the head being relatively too 
large for the body, which fc. 1. dwindles with the taper- 
ing materialsothat sone crucirix rounn the much curtailed 
lower limbs are near craremarxer (1). represented merely 
by aslightly marked line to indicate the 
division of the legs, while no attempt is made to show 
the feet or other details. The loin-cloth is simply a 
horizontal band divided centrally by an incised © line, 
emphasized by being carved so as to project consider- 
ably: above the level of the body. With. the exception of 
a row of incised lines at each side, marking the ribs, no 
other detail is shown on the body or the arms. The 
latter are straight and shapeless: they rise at an angle 
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from the shoulders to the top outer corners of the 
cross-arms. ‘The features are indicated with some charac- 
ter, and the pointed termination of the face suggests that 
it was intended to be bearded, although this may have 
come about by the upward inclination of the arms. The 
top of the cross above the head is pierced for suspension : 
its length is only 24 inches. 

Rough work has been done at all periods, and it 1s 
necessarily difficult to assign such objects to any definite 
age. Beneath the crude simplicity of this little relic, 
however, there is sufficient character to denote that it 
belongs to a somewhat early period; this is particularly 
noticeable in the straightness and angularity of the features ; 
the fact, moreover, that the head is erect and its position 
well above the horizontal arms of the cross support the 
view that it is of early date. The inclined direction of 
the arms might lead one to consider the crucifix as of a 
later period, but there is little doubt that the artist has 
resorted to this device in order to lengthen them. It 
will also be noticed that had the cross been made in ordinary 
proportions, the arms of the figure would naturally have 
been almost horizontal. 

The rare occurrence of crucifixes of this description 
makes it difficult to find examples with which any kind of 
comparison can be made. Miss Layard has already given 
the historical description and general change of treatment 
which the representations of the crucifixion underwent. 
To further illustrate this development, I have sketched 
a few examples from the national collections and elsewhere. 
Although this series is very incomplete, it may perhaps 
serve to indicate broadly the change from the simple, 
severe, early treatment of the central subject, to the 
contorted and agonised representations of later times 
(figs. 2 and 3). 

It will be seen that the examples fall broadly into 
two divisions, the earlier lasting down to about the end 
of the twelfth century. The change that came about 
after this period was comparatively sudden, and it has been 
difficult to find examples displaying any very gradual 
transition to the later treatment. 

Although subject to slight modifications, there are 
certain characteristics more or less common to the examples 
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of the earlier division. The head is erect or only slightly 
inclined, and there is a placid expression on the features. 
The arms are stretched straight on the bar, or fall so little 
that the head is either above the bar or at the junction 
of the cross. "The body and lower limbs are straight, the 
feet being placed side by side. 

Fig. 1, no. 1 is taken from the remarkable ivory panel 
in the British Museum. It is Roman (Italian) and is 
attributed to the early fifth century. This is one of the 
most ancient representations of the subject, and is an 
extreme example having the earlier characteristics. 

During the succeeding centuries the figure of Christ 
was frequently represented in flowing robes reaching from 
the neck to the feet, as will be seen by the examples from 
Monza,! the ancient capital of Lombardy. 

Fig. 1, no. 2 is a pendant cross on which the cruci- 
fixion is represented at the centre, the traditional attributes 
appearing quite small in the space left by the ornamental 
border which follows the lines of the cross. Above the 
head, appear the sun and half-moon. At the two ends 
of the bar respectively are Mary and John. 

The inscriptions in Greek characters such as commonly 
appear on crosses of this period are over the head IC X (CQ), 
under the bar IAE OYC C3, IAG MHP CO. (Inootc 
Xproréc. WOE VOCE GOD. LOE pntnp aov.) 

There is reason to believe that this is the cross sent 
by Gregory the Great to Adaluwald, the son of Theodelinda, 
or that which the queen herself received from the pope. 

Fig. 1, no. 3. An oval pendant also shows Christ fully 
draped as if in a dalmatic. In addition to the figures of 
Mary and John are the soldiers with the spear and the 
sponge. The usual sun and moon are not represented. 
This, like the last example, belongs to the sixth or seventh 
century, and is also from Monza. 

Fig. 1, no. 4 is from an ivory plaque of the ninth 
century (Carlovingian) which is in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Fig. 1, no. § is from a similar plaque of the tenth 
century, also in the South Kensington Museum. The 
central figure is clothed. 


1 Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Christiania, lichen, s.v. Kreuzigung. 
vi, 453- Kraus. Real Encyklopdadie Christ- 
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Fig. 1, no. 6 is from a Byzantine ivory of the tenth 
century also in the south Kensington Museum. 

Fig. 1, no. 7. The rood built in the exterior west 
wall of the south transept of Romsey abbey church which 
dates from 1120-1130. The character of the carving, 
however, suggests an earlier period, and as the stone from 
which it has been made differs from that of the wall in 
which it has been inserted, it is quite probably a relic 
from the earlier church which was built in 974. Even 
if not so early as the foundation of this church, it may 
safely be assigned to the succeeding century. 

The simple grace and quiet dignity of this figure and 
the excellence of its execution, make it a striking example 
of the high quality of English sculpture at this early 
period. 

Fig. 1, no. 8. This is from an ivory of the eleventh 
century in the Pierpont Morgan collection now in the 
South Kensington Museum. ‘Thearms, although stretched 
upon the bar of the cross, are bent in an unusual 
manner, while one leg is drawn a little in advance of the 
other. 

Fig. 2, no. g is taken from a book cover of the early 
twelfth century in the South Kensington Museum. 

The arms are straight, but the line of the body and 
legs is slightly curved. The feet are uncrossed and are 
each fastened separately. 

Fig. 2, no. Io is an ivory panel, German, twelfth 
century, in the British Museum. This curious example, 
while retaining the general arrangement of the earlier 
Carlovingian panels, shows, in the central figure, signs of 
the coming change of treatment. The arms and head 
are considerably lowered and the legs are bent, but the 
feet are still uncrossed. 

Fig. 2, no. 11 is from a Limoges enamel bookcover 
of the thirteenth century in the British Museum. It 
retains generally the graceful dignity of the earlier style, 
but the arms of the figure ‘are slightly dropped and the 
head consequently lowered. The feet are uncrossed, 
although one leg is somewhat in front of the other. 

Fig. 2, no 12 is from a plaster cast, in the Architectural 
Museum, of a crucifix on the tomb of bishop Aquablanca 
(1268), in Hereford cathedral church. Examples of English 
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crucifixes of the thirteenth century do not appear to be 
very numerous, and this one is valuable as it possesses the 
intermediate character of the two general divisions. 

The head is still somewhat erect and not much below 
the point of intersection of the cross, owing to the arms 
being but slightly dropped. The legs are crossed and the 
feet are fastened together. 

Fig. 2, no. 13 is froma gilt metal panel in the British 
Museum, of French workmanship of the early fourteenth 
century. ‘This example has the more pronounced later 
characteristics. ‘The arms are dropped, bringing the 
head below the bar of the cross. The body is bent and 
the legs drawn up with the feet crossed and fastened with 
one nail. 

Fig. 2, no, 14 is an example similar to the last, from 
an ivory crozier-head in the South Kensington Museum : 
it is French, of the fourteenth century. 

Fig. 2, no. 1§ is also from an ivory crozier-head in 
the South Kensington Museum: it is English, of the 
fourteenth century. ‘The head is still further lowered and 
is quite clear of the bar, while the legs are more violently 
drawn up. 

This may be regarded as the full development of the 
later style, although further variation took place, but 
it is partly in the nature of a reversion to the earlier type. 
The tendency during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was to lengthen the figure by bringing the hands closer 
together and by again straightening the body and lower 
limbs, although the feet are usually crossed and fastened 
by a single nail, of which Miss Layard’s specimen from 
Ipswich, no. 4 on the plate facing page 92, and the Cross 
of the Order of St. John (plate 11) form examples. 

A German example is here shown, fig. 2, no. 14, which is 
from fifteenth-century stained glass window at Ehren- 
stein. 4 | 

In its most exaggerated form, this variation is to be 
seen mostly in Spanish and Portuguese examples, but in 
a modified way it remains the type mostly in vogue at 
the present time. 


' Zettscrift fiir Christliche Kunst, ix, 64. 
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CRUCIFIX AT STEPNEY. 


This is a fitting opportunity to notice some other 
London crucifixes which have received but scant attention. 
The most interesting of these is the early stone carving in 
the church of St. Dunstan at Stepney (plate 1.) It is now 
preserved on the east wall of the north aisle, although it 
was formerly built into the exterior, over the south porch, 
but was removed to its present resting place in 1899.4 

This stone is traditionally said to have come from 
the earlier church, which, according to Matthew Paris, 
was rebuilt by St. Dunstan in the year 952. There is 
nothing in the work to make this improbable, and it is 
strange, therefore, that the general trend of opinion has 
been to place it much later. ‘The compilers of the Survey 
Committee Monograph regard it as a survival from the 
Norman rebuilding of the church and attribute it to the 
latter part of the twelfth century. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton who has recently given a very able 
description of this monument,” admits that there is little 
or nothing inconsistent with its origin in the tenth century 
and mentions the close of the twelfth century as the latest 
probable limit from which it could date, but he hesitates 
to fix any definite time between the years 1000 and 1200, 
but seems rather to favour the latter part of this period. 

Unfortunately, its long exposure to the weather has 
obliterated much of its surface detail, and it appears 
also to have been rather clumsily executed. The con- 
ventional arrangement by which the cross was enclosed 
in an ornamental framework with the figures of the 
Virgin and St. John in the two lower spaces beside the 
cross, and the sun and moon above, lasted for a long 
period. It was more common, however, in Carlovingian 
art from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, and the 
ornamental border of the Stepney carving certainly seems 
to have been derived from this source. 

Details taken by themselves may be found to have 
parallels in later monuments, but it is doubtful, if, taken 
as a whole, any such design can be found later than the 


1 Maitland, 1755. The 6th Monograph 2 Proc. Soc. Antig. 2nd ser. xxii, 225. 
of the Committee for the Survey of Greater 
London. 
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eleventh century, which is equally characteristic of the 
two preceding centuries. The central figure is not oi a 
pronounced early type, but it is by no means necessarily 
later than the end of the tenth century. 

The German ivory (fig. 2, no. 10) might be instanced, 
but here the figure of Christ shows a nearer approximation 
to the later types, and the ornamental border has ceased, 
while a band of distinctly later ornament is placed at 
the top and bottom of the panel. 3 

Considering the design as a whole, I find it far less 
difficult to place it at the end of the tenth than in the 
twelfth century. 


CROSS AT ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


Although connected only with London by having 
recently become domiciled here, the silver processional 
cross belonging to the Knights Hospitallers and preserved 
in their hall at St. John’s Gate, forms at least a good 
example of a crucifix of a late type. 

It was purchased abroad by the late Sir E. H. A. Lech- 
mere, Bart. who was Chancellor of the Order. 

As is usual with this kind of cross, it is constructed 
of thin plates of metal supported on a framework of wood. 
The terminations of the cross are of a fleur-de-lys form 
near to which is a quatrefoil containing the emblems 
of the evangelists, as is usual with such crosses of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The ornament is in low relief and appears to have 
been stamped out with a die. It was possibly made for 
the Order, as on the panel at the junction of the cross, 
which usually bears the Agnus Dei and does, in this 
instance, at the back, it has given place to a plate with 
the eight-pointed cross of St. John. 

Below the figure of Christ is a shield fixed in a bezel 
bearing a lion rampant and a chief of the Order of St. John. 
The traces of red enamel still exist in the field of this chief 
but there are no traces of enamel on the coat proper. 
It is 22 inches in height and 18 inches wide. 

On the back there is a tablet, also fixed in a bezel, 
inscribed F. P. DECLVYs—I5—27. This may be the name 
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EXAMPLES OF LEAD CRUCIFIXES FOUND IN LONDON, NOW IN THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM. 
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of the first owner, as it appears to agree with the period, 
although these additions seem to have been made by 
other hands. It is probable that the cross may have been 
purchased complete, and subsequently altered to suit the 
wishes of the owner, and may, therefore, be somewhat 
earlier than the inscribed date. 

The work appears to be French or Italian of the late 
_ fifteenth or ae sixteenth centuries. - : ee 

I am indebted to Mr. H. W. Fincham for having drawn 
my attention to this example, and for his kindness in sup- 
plying the photograph which is here reproduced as plate 1. 


THE PILGRIM SIGN CRUCIFIXES IN THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM. 


Considering the esteem in which the cross was held 
in early christian and mediaeval times, not only as a symbol 
of faith, but from the power it was supposed to possess 
as a protection against demons, disease and dangers of all 
descriptions, it is remarkable that crucifixes for personal 
wear are of such comparative rarity. 

St. Chrysostom, indeed, tells us that every faithful 
christian wears the cross suspended round his neck. The 
numerous references to the cross by other early writers 
also, would naturally lead us to expect that it must have 
been very commonly worn as an ornament or as a talisman. 
This does not, however, seem to have been the case, and 
examples of such crosses will be found to be few and far 
between in our national collections. Again, many of those 
which have occurred, seem, like the examples from Monza, 
to have come from the bodies of dignitaries of the church, 
or people of distinction who had received them as a mark 
of favour from the church itself. | 

The most common objects in the way of ornaments 
of a religious nature, met with in London, are the pilgrims’ 
signs (signacula)1, made of lead or pewter, and these do 
not seem to have come much into use before the thirteenth 
century, while the great majority of them belongs to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among these, the 
most numerous are those bearing the effigy of the saint 
denoting the shrine which had been visited, and crucifixes 


1 Archaeologia, xxxviii, 128, and various Association. 
papers in the Fournal British Archaeological 
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seldom occur. The same thing was observable in a col- 
lection of pilgrims’ buttons or amulets which the late 
Sir John Evans exhibited a short time ago at the Society 


of Antiquaries.1 These are a little later in date than 


the pilgrim signs, belonging to the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. They are flat discs of bronze 
having a loop for attachment at the back, and are engraved 
on the front with devices of various saints, one-third of 
which bore representations of St. Barbara. 

Out of twenty-one examples exhibited, three were 
found in England; the remainder were nearly all from 
France or Germany. On none of these was the cruci- 
fixion represented. 

Among the pilgrims’ signs found in London the most 
popular device is that of St. Thomas of Canterbury, but 
in the Guildhall collection are several portions of crucifixes 
which are here reproduced (plate 111). 

These little objects are very delicate and are mostly 
fragmentary. The most perfect (a) is furnished with 
a top of another but similar specimen, and is altogether not 
quite four inches long. 

The design of all these examples is that of the crocketted 
cross of the late fifteenth century, having quatrefoils 
at the ends of the arms, which, in these instances, are 
mere ornaments, but on the larger crosses on which they 
are modelled, these panels contain the emblems of the 
evangelists, as in the cross of the Order of St. John (plate 11). 

The workmanship of two-of these specimens (a and e) 
is very creditable, but all the rest show signs of degeneracy 
in varying degrees. ‘The crockets cease to be a subservient 
ornament, but encroach on the cross and obscure the 
figure which also shrinks in proportion as it gets lost in 
the profusion of ornament. In the more debased specimens 
the figure of Christ is very poorly modelled, and not 
readily recognisable. All these little objects seem to have 
been furnished with a pin at the back for fastening as a 
brooch, and were not apparently worn as a pendant. 

The scarcity of crucifixes such as these, suggests that 
the image of Christ was considered too sacred for ordinary 
purposes of adornment, while for protection it was more 
reverential to employ the mediation of a saint. 


1 Proc. Soc. Antig. 2nd ser. xxii, 102. 
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THE MILITARY HANDGUN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By R, COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. 


The closing years of the fifteenth, and right through 
the century following, were times of war and preparations 


for war in most of the countries in Europe. Great 


changes were in progress in the constitution of the large 
European armies aes into the field, as well as in tactics, 
for uncertain feudal levies were being rapidly replaced by 
regular troops, and infantry battalions had become “ the 
strength of the battle,” though in the second half of the 
sixteenth century the cavalry arm, using the arquebus, 
the carabin and the pistol, again came into great prominence. 

My paper on gunpowder and the handgun, printed in 
the Voatual ‘, brings their history up to the end of the 
fifteenth century: by this time Maximilian I had sat on 


the throne of Germany for several years. The emperor 


took, until his death in 1519, a keen personal interest in 
the making and development of arms and armour, in all 
their details, and he watched and assimilated each im- 
provement in other countries as it arose. Henry VIII of 
England also took a lively interest in firearms, and he 
too devoted some study to the theory and practice of 
gunnery. Such a condition of things naturally made for 
new departures and developments, both in armour and 
weapons of war, and work was carried on under conditions 
of improved mechanical processes, on more scientific lines 
than those prevailing in the fifteenth century. 

The most striking features of the sixteenth century in 
the history of handguns are: the application to war 
purposes of the matchlock, if not its invention; the in- 
vention of the wheel-lock, and the snaphaunce; rifling 
barrels in spiral curves; the fixing of a standard calibre ; 
the evolution of the pistol; its adoption as a cavalry 
weapon, and general improvements in small-arms. 


1 An outline of the History of Gunpowder Fifteenth Century ; Archaeological Fournal, 
and that of the Handgun, from the Epoch xvi, 145. 
of the Earliest Records to the End of the 
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IIo THE MILITARY HANDGUN 


The information obtainable from English records of the 
sixteenth century concerning the development of hand- 
guns is extremely scanty, and, as in the century preceding, 
it is more especially to the inventories and to the remnants 
of the contemporary military history of Germany, together 
with the collections of ancient handguns preserved in the 
museums of that country, that we must turn for working 
out the subject. A great deal of information concerning 
the history of firearms has been collected together by 
Herr Essenwein, and published in Quellen zur Geschichte 
der Feuerwaffen,’ and to this invaluable work I have been 
greatly indebted in the preparation of these notes. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the handgun may 
be said to have attained, though roughly, the form we 
are familiar with. It was then discharged generally from 
against the shoulder, with or without a rest; but there 
were still many light and nearly straight weapons, fired 
from against the cheek. The last-named practice died 
hard in warfare, though it continued long in the chase, 
for sportsmen found that they could aim so much better, 
holding their guns in that position. In 1519 the town 
of Nuremberg sent 150 men against Ulrich of Wirtemberg, 
and those were selected for the expedition “ die mit gutem 
geschiitz versehen sein und am wang abschiessen kénnen.” ” 
Two years earlier this same duke gave orders that each 
of his harquebusiers should be provided, as far as possible, 
with a weapon fitted with a gunlock, a needle for clearing 
out the touchhole, and other necessary fittings, and be 
able to shoot from the cheek, “so that the scandal of 
inaccurate shooting should be avoided.” ® It must not be 
supposed, however, that gunlocks were in general use so 
early, for that is far from being the case : indeed, a painting 
of the year 1533, in the Pinakothek at Munich, shows 
that even by that time a considerable proportion of the 
handguns there represented were still without gunlocks. 
Preuss, writing in 1530, mentions “ doppelhaken, haken, 
halbhaken ; und handgeschiitz, als ziel- pirsch- feuer- und 
feierbiichsen ” ; while the inventory of Pleissenburg, of 
1532, only schedules “ haken- und handbiichsen,” as being 


» Leipzig, 1872. 3 Quellen, 117. 
2Those provided with good weapons, 
and who can shoot from against the cheek. 
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in store.! Feuerbiichsen and handgeschiitz are words 
used to imply handguns in general; and feterbiichsen 
were probably weapons used at target practice. The 
others mentioned will be described later. The following 
entry occurs in the survey of arms and armour, made at 
Westminster, the Tower and Greenwich, in 1547: “ one 
chamber-pece in a stocke of woode lyned in the cheke 
with vellet.”” ‘This weaponis still in the Tower, catalogue 
no. 42; and the arrangement for closing the breech is 


said to be similar to that of the Snider rifle, an Enfield - 


rifle converted into a breech-loader. It bears the 
date 1537: the barrel is 1 ft. 11 in. long; the bore 
of the chamber *55; and of the barrel ‘535.2 Breech- 
loading handguns were in use so far back as the middle 
of the fifteenth century, if not before, and that they 
were not uncommon in the first half of the century following 
is vouched for by entries in the inventory just mentioned : 
“ Old harquebusses with chambers ; chamber-peces ; short 
chamber peces,” etc. In the same inventory is an item 
“vij litle purses for chambers of vellet” ; which were 
probably for extra chambers. 

The practice of using the cheek as a buffer soon became 


_impossible by reason of the sharper recoil produced by 


the more powerful weapons and the stronger powder 
employed towards the middle of the century, and the 
further bending of the stock in weapons for the infantry 
would indicate that by that time the practice had been 
abandoned by that arm. The custom, however, pre- 
vailed much longer with cavalry and among sportsmen 
using light handguns,: it was still being practised by 
the French horse, as stated by Montgommery,? during 
the reign of Henry IV, and even as late as that of Louis XIII. 

The military handgun of the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, though still a rough weapon from our point of 
view, had made great strides towards comparative efficiency, 
and the various stages reached throughout the century 
preceding are set forth in my first paper. It had no fixed 
sights, and was fitted with a “ serpentine,” which, by the 
direct action of a finger, brought the burning match held 
in its jaws into contact with the priming in the pan. The 


1 Quellen, 120. 3 Montgommery Courbouson. La milice 
2 Archaeologia, li, 229. franc, 133. 
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serpentine was sometimes placed between the pan and the 
muzzle, and at others was worked from behind the pan. 
A handgun in the possession of Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 
which is stated to have been in the Tower of London 
but dispersed with other things after the fire, is fitted 
with an outside spring for holding up the serpentine, 


ly fll litte. GMT TUTTE LITLE BEET 





FIG. I. A HANDGUN OF I50I USED AT SHOOTING COMPETITIONS (;\,). 
FIG. 2. A HANDGUN OF C. I5I0 (;45). 
FIG. 3. A LANGEROHR (;4). 


with the match in its jaws. here is a lockplate merely 
to prevent the action of the spring and serpentine from . 
wearing into the wood. ‘The stock of the interesting 
weapon to which this movement is attached is sharply bent, 
a circumstance which might imply a date in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, while on the other hand, 
the “‘ Gothic”? mounts of the gun would suggest about the 
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end of the previous century. The barrel is four feet long, 
and the weight of the piece twelve pounds two ounces. 
Other appliances of the fifteenth century for achieving 
the same purpose, based on the principle of leverage, 
are fully described in my previous notes in the Fournal. 
The improvements in forms of release, sighting, etc. fore- 
shadowed in some illustrated manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century, some of which had been embodied in weapons 
made especially for target practice, and probably also in 
a few cases to those for sporting purposes, began to be 
| adapted to weapons of war at the commencement of the 
| sixteenth century, if not before. Fig. 1 is the drawing 
} of a handgun reproduced in Quellen, from a schutzen- 
brief of Cologne, dated 1501, which furnishes an illus- 

| tration of a scheibenbiichse used at target shooting 
competitions at the beginning of the century under 

review. It has the appearance of being a most serviceable 

weapon : the barrel is fairly long, the stock trimmed con- 

ai veniently for handling and for resting against the shoulder : 
: _ the mode of igniting the priming is by the serpentine, 
and there are no fixed sights. The artist in this case 
a has drawn the weapon on the woodcut as he saw it, so 
| that on the impression it is reversed. Sights placed on 
the barrel would have been but of little use before the 
introduction of gunlocks, for until then the marksman’s 





eye was mainly occupied with the manipulation of his 
be match, and he could only judge his distance roughly, 
3 but as soon as he had only the trigger to deal with at the 
_ moment of firing, sights were placed on the barrel: this 


. enabled him to take a surer aim, in a more accurate deter- 
a mination of the elevation and direction. Sights were first 
a placed near the breech, later at the muzzle, later still we 
have both; and sometimes a small tube was placed on 
the barrel, as is the case with the Penhurst Place calivers 
and muskets, hereinafter referred to. Various methods of 
4q sighting are illustrated in Codex 1390, a manuscript at 
Erlangen, dated in the year 1500; and for the rest we 
have those shown on the weapons preserved to us. The 
4 use of iron bulletssoon rendered gun-barrels unserviceable ; 
and the substitution of leaden bullets was found to be a 
great improvement in this respect. Early in the century 
small iron bullets cased in lead, a custom revived by Arm- 
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strong for ordnance, were used. The gun-stocks of this 
period are in two varieties: bent, as shown on fig. 2, 
and straight, or nearly so. There are several handguns 
with barrels of iron and of bronze in the museum at 
Nuremberg, dating from about the first ten years of the 
sixteenth century, the great majority of which are still 
fitted with the serpentine, a form of release which 
lingered long, by reason of its simplicity: indeed, wood- 
engravings of the second half of the century still frequently 
portray soldiers carrying handguns fitted with this 
appliance. Several of the weapons of the early years of 
the century exhibit movable pan-covers and breech and 
muzzle sights. A handgun, dating about 1510, illus- 
trated on fig. 2, is typical of its period; it is fitted with 
an early form of matchlock, the button-lock, hereinafter 
described: the total length of the piece is 1-69 metres, 
that of the bronze barrel, o-80 metres, and the weight is 
5-1 kilogrammes. There is a pan-cover, breech and 
muzzle sights, and a ramrod, fitting into a socket: the 
breech-sight has a long, narrow, quadrangular slit for 
sighting. 

A schutzenbriet of Augsburg, of the year 1508, gives 
the range at the target as being 700 werkschuhe, meaning 
working-shoes,1 equal to about 226 yards. In warfare, 
however, the use of handguns during the early centuries 
of their history was mainly confined to short, often very 
short, ranges, or they failed to produce any decisive 
effect: it was not until the advent of the musket 
that a range of 300 paces was attempted. ‘There is very 
little change in the general form of handguns during the 
first-half of the century, as evidenced by examples inscribed 
with the year of their make in the collection at Nuremberg 
and other places: this is confirmed by wood-engravings 
of the period, and especially by those of the first quarter, 
in the zeugbiicher? of Maximilian, which types practically 
ran through the quarter of the century following. In‘ 
1511 Lewis and Alexander de Fava received payment 
from the English government for “‘ 500 hakebusshes,” at 
eight shillings apiece, and in the following year Peter Corsy 
had a shilling apiece more for 420 handguns, with bottles 


1 Quellen, 116. 2 Arsenal Books. 
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(i.e. flasks) and moulds for each, while in 1530 Cornelius 
Johnson received five shillings apiece for 100 handguns, i.e. 
without flasks, etc. Viscount Dillon! quotes Pepwell, as 
writing to Henry VIII, about 1534, from St. Lucas, that 
“ arquebuses are now made here which give double the 
stroke of a handgun, many of them and of Morris-pikes 
are come hither from Biscay.” A German inventory of 
1533 schedules doppel-haken, and handgeschiitz. There 
would seem to have been but little difference, if any, 
between demi-hakes and handgonnes, for they are often 
classed together in German inventories as halbehaken and 
handbiichsen ; just as in the English survey of 1547, in 
“the thirde house” at Westminster, we find “ demye- 
hackes or handgonnes Ixxj.” Among the handguns entered 
in the same inventory of 1547, in the Tower, are 
“©6700 demi-hakes or Rk A pe aa. 275 . shorte 
gonnes, for horsemen, w' cases of lether, furnyshed w' 
hornes and purses,” the “ hornes,” being powder-horns, 
and the purses, bullet-bags. The “shorte gonnes for 
horsemen”? were doubtless much improved weapons to 
those in use for the purpose in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, which are fully described in my previous paper, 
and their presence in such a number in the Tower goes 
to show that the use of handguns by cavalry had been 
continuous, in spite of the difficulties which must have 
been experienced in using weapons with a lighted match 
on horseback. At the commencement of the reign of 
Francis I when a fourth of the landsknechts, and the 
Swiss mercenaries carried the harquebus, the French 
infantry was still armed with the crossbow. Montluc? 
tried in 1523 to open the eyes of the French to the short- 


1 Archaeologia, li, 230. 

2It is sometimes stated that Montluc 
disdained the use of the handgun, but this 
is far from being the case, as the following 
extract from his Commentaries shows: “ Il 
faut notter que la trouppe que j’avais 
n’estoit qu’arbalestiers, car encore en ce 
temps-la (1523) il n’y avait point d’arque- 
buziers parmy nostre nation. Seulement 
trols ou quartre jours auparavant six arque- 
buziers Gascons s’estoient venus rendre du 
camps des ennemis de nostre costé, les 
quels je retins, par ce que par bonne fortune 
j’estoises jour la de garde a la porte de 


la ville et l’un de ses six estoit de la terre 
de Montluc que plust 4 Dieu, que ce 
mal-heureux instrument n’eust jamais 


inventé, je n’enporterois les marques, les 


quelles encores aujourd’hui me rendent 
languissant: et tout de braves et vaillans 
hommes ne fussent morts de la main le 
plus sauvent de plus poltrons, et plus 
lasches, qui n’oseroient regarder au visage 
celuy que de loing ils renversent de leurs 
malheureuses balles parterre. Mais ce sont 
des artifices du diable pour nous faire 
entretuer.” 1, 31. 
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comings of the crossbow as against the now greatly improved 
handgun,! and the conspicuous success of the Spanish 
arquebusiers at the battle of Pavia in 1525 helped to 
bring about a great change: indeed by 1534 in a force 
of 42,000 French infantry there were 12,000 arquebusiers. ? 
The following extract from La dicipline militaire gives 
some information at first hand regarding the size of the 
harquebus in use by the French cavalry towards the middle 
of the century, the equipment of the harquebusier, his 
wages in times of peace, etc : 

“Les harquebusiers seront bien montez et leur harnois sera pareil a 
celuy des estradiots, réservé la salade, car ceux-cy auront seulement un 
cabasset afin de viser mieux, et avoir la teste plus délivre, l’espée au costé, 
la masse a ’argon d’un part, et ’harquebuze de l’autre, dedans un fourreau 
de cuir bouille, lequel tienne ferme sans bransler. Ladite harquebuze pourra 
estre de deux pieds et demi de long ou de trois au plus, et qu’elle sont légére. 
Les gages des harbuebuziers pourroient estre de trois escus en temps de 
paix pour chacun mois.” 


I take the cavalry harquebus of this period to have 
been an early form of petronel, the name by no means 
derived from poitrine, the chest, as often stated, for the 
weapon was discharged from against the cheek. The 
petronel or petrinal is described by Claude Fauchet 
(d. 1601), who wrote towards the end of the sixteenth 
century as follows : 


“ Depuis vingt ou trente ans, lon appelle Petrinals de pareils instruméts, 
moyens entre les Harquebuzes et Pistolles; ayans aussi un rotiet plus 
fort et soudain. Et lon croit que ceste arme, soit invention de bandviiiller 
des monts Pirenees.” * 


Thus, a handgun, a medium in size between the 
harquebusand pistol, fitted with a wheel-lock, and probably 
introduced from Spain. The petronel is mentioned as 
forming part of the armament of the army besieging 
Rouen in 1592. In the Hengrave inventory, 1603, it is 
called pethernel, and Nicot in his dictionary, in 1606, 
defines the weapon as a kind of harquebus, shorter than 





1 The crossbow, however, had its pas- 
sionate admirers in France, as the longbow 
had in England, even much later than 
this, and Guill de Bellay, seigneur de 
Langey, writes in Dicipline malitaire: 
‘« Lon trouvera, plus de gens blessez et tues 
par le traict que par le double d’arque- 
busiers.”’ 


2Du Passé et V’Avenir de L’Artillerie, 
186. 

3 Origines des Chevaliers, Armortes et 
Heravx, 58. 

4 Armed bands of thieves that infested 
battlefields, said to have had their origin 
in the Pyrenees. 
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the musket, but heavier and of a greater calibre. There 
are two matchlock petrinals, as they are named in the 
catalogue at the Musée d’Artillerie, Paris: one of them, 
dating about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
other towards the end : the calibre of each is ‘016 metres. 
The petronel would thus seem to have been, like the 
other handguns of the period used by the heavier cavalry, 
of the nature of a carbine, and it is stated to have shot 
bullets, sixteen to the pound. 

The disadvantages of the dilatory working of early 
firearms were such that efforts were being made at an 
early period of their history towards achieving a more 
rapid succession of fire, and double and multi-barrelled 
pieces begin to appear in the fifteenth century, the one, 
a zwillinggewebr, and the other, a bockgewehr. The 
barrels of these weapons are placed either side by side 
or in rows one over the other, and the priming for each 
barrel was exploded directly by hand: later each barrel 
had its own lock. Many early repeating guns are scheduled 
in the zeugbiicher of Maximilian, and others are shown 
in Codex icon. 222, at Munich, in the Hof- und staats- 
bibliothek there. A three-barrelled harquebus, the barrels 
placed pyramidically, appears on page 127, of Codex 10,824, 
in the Hofbibliothek at Vienna, and another, illustrated 
in the same record, exhibits a landsknecht, holding such a 
weapon under his right armpit, his left hand grasping a 
forked rest, on which the harquebus lies: the haken or 
spur is placed against it, so as to break the force of the 
recoil. There is another form of repeating handgun 
wherein two or even more charges, lodged in the same 
barrel, were fired one after the other, in such a manner 
that each charge had its own flashpan, communicating 
by a channel along the barrel. The charges were separated 
by strong wads, that nearest the muzzle being first exploded 
and so on. ‘The arrangement failed to work well in 
practice for the uncertainty in sealing often brought 
about a common discharge; and such weapons soon 
came to be regarded as the playthings of the gunsmiths 
of the period and indeed were little more than experi- 
mental and soon discontinued. All these repeating 
handguns were used greatly in hunting. Actual examples 
may be seen at Nuremberg and in several other large 
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collections. In a manuscript in the British Museum, 
entitled Thinges Nedefull for this Present State, by John 
Mountgomere, addressed to the earl of Bedford, and 
dated in 1562, two statutes are adduced. The first, 
6 Henry VIII, enacts that ‘‘ Whosoever shall shoot in, or 
keep in his house, any handgun or crossbow, without the 
king’s licence, shall forfeit the same and ten pounds for 
every shoot, unless he hath to the value of 300 marks.” 
The second, 14-15 Henry VIII runs “any person that 
hath lands to the yearly value of one hundred pounds 
may shoot in crossbows or handguns, notwithstanding 
the statute of Henry VIII, and former placards,1 granted 
by the King for shooting in either of them, shall be 
void.” Another statute, 33 Henry VIII, is important 
as showing the revolution that was being steadily worked 
by firearms. The act declares that “murders, robberies, 
felonies, riots and routs with crossbows, little short hand- 
guns and little harquebuts have become rife to the great 
peril of the king’s loving subjects, and also that divers 
keepers of forests, chases and parks, and others, have laid 
aside the good and laudable exercises of the longbow ; 
and now of late evilly disposed persons ride and go on 
the highways and elsewhere, having with them crossbows 
and little handguns, readily furnished with quarrels, 
gunpowder, fire and touche.” ‘To reform such abuses, 
therefore, the qualification of {100 per annum is repeated, 
for the use of the crossbow, handgun, harquebut and 
demi-sake ; “and the handgun, stock and barrel, must 
be one yard in length; and the harquebut and demi-sake 
three-quarters of a yard.” The act not to extend to 
shooting at butts, etc.2 The last clause is probably a 
misreading of the act, for both the handgun and demi- 
sake were shorter than the harquebus. There are scheduled 
in the inventory of 1547, taken at Westminster, “* 380 
Italion peces, guilte, without chambers, furnished with 
touche-boxes, etc; and 116 with chambers ”’ ; while 
at Greenwich were 100 Italian matchlock pieces. Italy 
made excellent small-arms in the sixteenth century, though 
not, perhaps, so conspicuously so as in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth, for Spain was now a competitor ; and it 


1 Licences. 2 Archaeologia, xlvii, 210. 
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would seem that most of the great improvements in small- 
arms in the sixteenth century, after Germany, are due to 
Spain. Good work of this kind was also done in England, 
for it is stated in the Tower inventory of 1559 “‘ that the 
pieces made within the realm were double as good as 
any other.” In 1544 Henry VIII purchased 1,500 harque- 
buses from Brescia.1 ‘The great centres for the manu- 
facture of small-arms, besides Germany, Spain and the 
Netherlands, were Milan, Brescia, Pignerol (Pinerola) and 
Lucca, and in France, Metz and Abbeville. -Brantéme2 
gives the preference to those made at Milan above all 
others. ‘The nomenclature of many of our small-arms is 
derived from Germany and Flanders, and these countries 
being so much nearer our own than Italy and Spain, it 
is but natural that we should have drawn the bulk of our 
foreign requirements of firearms from thence. — 

It was not before the middle of the century under 
review that handguns were being made strong enough 
to discharge a projectile capable of penetrating a harness 
of proof, but when the combination of stronger and more 
accurately made weapons, together with an adequate and 
more uniform quality of powder had been attained, 
plate armour fell steadily into disuse in campaigning. 
The influence of firearms on this decline has been much 
exaggerated, for there were other important contributory 
causes, into which I must not enter here. In 1566 the 
proportion of German infantry carrying firearms was 
about one eighth, and in that year it is stated that doppel- 
haken of copper or iron shot four-ounce balls: the 
weapons were four feet long, and no heavier “than a 
sentinel could comfortably carry during the length of 
a watch.” The hakenbiichse was rather shorter, and 
shot one and a half- to two-ounce balls, both weapons 
being used with rests. Halbe-haken and handbiichsen 
(handgonnes), were lighter weapons of smaller calibre, 
shooting bullets varying from three-quarters of an ounce 
to an ounce or thereabouts. A German regimental orderly- 
book of 1564 gives the weights of the bullets for doppel- 
haken at one-eighth of a pound; those for hekenbiichsen 
at one-twelfth of a pound, and handrohre and halbe-haken 


1 Archaeologia, li, 230. 2 Under Courounils. Colonels General, 
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at one-twentieth of a pound. The bullets of the arque- 
buse in France at that time are stated to have weighed 
eleven grammes or forty-eight to the livre; these, of 
course, being for cavalry weapons. There were also 
“ short strong handguns,” the name of which is not given, 
about a “ shoe and a half ” long, roughly a foot and a half, 
for they were “ working shoes”; the bore, that of “a little 
hen’s eye”; the barrels were charged with several bullets, 
up to twelve or even fifteen, and the weapons used with 
portable rests. The following handguns are scheduled 
in German inventories of about the middle of the century: 
zielbiichsen and _ standbiichsen, which were scheiben- 
biichsen, i.e. guns for target-practice; and they were 
usually rifled and were discharged from a stand : pirsch-, 
birsch- or piirschbiichsen,+ also rifled, were weapons for 
big game; but to judge from the numbers entered in 
arsenal inventories, they were probably used for military 
purposes as well. Such records usually contain a number 
of entries of sporting guns, right through the century, 
weapons doubtless stored there for the use of hunting 
parties at the various courts. A pirschbiichse in the 
possession of the writer is illustrated in plate 1, no. I. It 
is fitted with a wheel-lock, handsomely engraved, and is 
rifled in eight spiral grooves: it has an octagonal barrel, 
33 inches long; total length of piece, 48 inches ; calibre 
s inch, breech and muzzle sight ; weight 153 lbs ; enriched 
brass mounts. Soldnerbiichsen? are the infantry hand- 
guns of about the middle of the century; and they were 
stored in large numbers in arsenals. The weapon is an 
improved harquebus, like the caliver, and in the second 
half of the century the barrel was lengthened, and the 
gun called a langerobr, literally a long-barrel. ‘The longer 
barrels at first gave better results; but, as in ordnance, 
the thing got overdone. The faustrobr (fist-gun), freely 
mentioned in inventories of the second half of the century, 
is the reiter’s pistol: and the faustling or fusterling, its 
diminutive, is asmaller pistol. “These weapons, discharged 
at arm’s length, are further commented on under the 
heading of pistols. 

Gunpowder began to be granulated during the first 


1 The name derived from birsch, a stag. 3 Feuerrobre and feustlinge are mentioned 
in the Giesen inventory of 1568. 


2 Séldner, an infantry soldier. 
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quarter of the fifteenth century,! but it would seem to 
have been but sparingly used in that condition until early 
in the sixteenth, when “ fyne corne” was employed for 
priming, and “ grosse corne ” for the charge. This involved 
the carrying of a “ touche-box,” sometimes combined 
with a “spanner” for the wheel-lock. Gunpowder was 
being sail in three grades in 1521; ‘‘serpentyne,” 
“grosse corne” and ‘‘fyne corne.” The process of 
granulation was quite simple, namely, that of pressing 
the powder through sieves, reticulated to different sizes, 
the iso grain being used for ordnance, the second 
for the larger handpieces, the third for the smaller, and 
the meal-grain for priming. The cost per pound in 
1512 was as low as threepence halfpenny ; a parcel having 
been bought at that price by the English government 
from Francis di Errona, a Spaniard, and purchases were 
made in 1514 at fourpence.* In the Tower inventory 
of 1559, the following entry occurs, “800 lbs. serpentyne 
powder at eightpence the lb; and 475 lbs. corne powder 
at tenpence.” Up to well into the second half of the reign 
of Elizabeth, gunpowder had been chiefly imported from 
Spain, but when that country had assumed a threatening 
attitude towards England, the crown began to grant 
licences for its manufacture. The first powder-mills of 
importance were established by George Evelyn, at Long 
Ditton, near Kingston, Surrey; at Leigh Place, near God- 
stone, and others at Faversham, in Kent. George Evelyn, 
John Evelyn and Robert Hills were granted a licence for 
making powder in 1589, the year after the Armada. This 
licence was revoked in 1596, but renewed, by letters patent, 
in 1599, to John Evelyn and others. ? 

In the inventory of 1559, are scheduled “ harque- 
butts a croche, 80; double-harquebutts,4 80; guilt 
harquebutts, 397; to be new bought within the realm, 
eed. ss currions, 400; daggs, 3,500; to be pro- 
vided in Flanders, 300; matches, 19,337: The striking 
feature of this list is the number of daggs in store, so soon 
after the commencement of the second half of the century ; 
a circumstance, perhaps, tending to show that these weapons 


1 Archaeological Fournal, \xvi, 151. 3 Proc. Soc. Antig. 2nd series, i, 172. 
® Archaeologta, li, 227. * Double-hakes. 
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were then short handguns for cavalry, like the early 
faustrohr, a weapon discharged at arm’s length, like the 
pistol; the prototype, in fact, of that weapon:! and 
possibly the name “ dagg” or “tacke” had descended 
to a variety of the pistol a couple of decades later. The 
“handgonne”’ or demi-hake merges into the pistol, and 
it is impossible to draw any very decided line between 
the two. The mention of currions in the inventory will 
be observed. Considerable quantities of match-cord were 
kept in store; for the consumption was great and it is stated 
that a man’s match, when near the enemy, burnt at the 
rate of nine inches in an hour. 

Towns and even villages were requisitioned to supply 
men and arms : thus, in the year 1569, the parish of Yoxhall, 
in Staffordshire, is called upon to furnish “ pikemen 3, 
bilmen 5, harquebuses 9g. 2 


GUNLOCKS. 


The very important item in the history of handguns, 
that of gunlocks, has been ably dealt with by Viscount 
Dillon, in the Fournal, 1893, and I have been greatly 
indebted to the treatise, which contains many illustrations 
of locks in the ‘Tower, and the mechanism of each is clearly 
described. This branch of the subject is somewhat com- 
plex, and can only be treated generally in these notes ; 
for the varieties and combinations in gunlocks are simply 
endless. It isimpossible to trace with any absolute certainty 
the country of origin of any of the main locks ; for during 
the first half of the century under review, and even earlier, 
Spain, Flanders, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland were 
each eagerly on the look out for new departures in weapons 
of war, and any improvements in gunlocks were rapidly 
assimilated by the others; still most of these countries 
were greatly dominated by types, which each strove to 
render more efficient. At length the flintlock became 
generally adopted by all. 


1The name faustrobr or fustrobr de- 3 On the Development of Gunlocks, from 
‘scended to the reiter’s pistol. examples in the Tower, 1, 115. 
2 Grose’s English Army, i, 124. 
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In my previous paper reference is made to an experi- 
mental weapon, believed to have been designed by Martin 
Merz, a celebrated director of firearms of his day. It is 
illustrated in Codex Germ. 599, a record bearing the year | 
of date 1475. The handgun is fitted with a lock, the 
inner mechanism of which is protected by a_lockplate, 
hiding it from view, so that we do not know on what | 
system it was worked. The same weapon shows other | 
important improvements, usually ascribed to the sixteenth 
century. The pan is provided with a lid, moving on a 
pivot; there are breech and muzzle sights; a needle 
for clearing out the touchhole is attached to the stock 
by a chain, while a ramrod fits into a socket, running | 
done the underside of the piece: all which improvements 
were put in practice, more or less, about the end of the 
fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century. 


ee 














FIG. 4. THE MATCHLOCK (4). 


Gunlocks for ordnance were being made at the Tower 
by Cornelius Johnson in 1521.1 The gunlocks of this 
century will now be described in their probable chrono- 
logical sequence. As far as is known the earliest form of 
matchlock, worked on a system of springs and levers, 
which came into actual service in campaigning, was one 
in which the cock was released by a pressure on a button, 
placed on the outside surface of the lockplate : this brought 
a spring into action, and caused a small projecting bar or 
catch, holding back the trigger when the lock is set, to 
recede through a hole in the plate into the lock: this . | 
set the sear free, and the cock fell on the pan, in the | 
direction of the butt. The button-lock is fitted to the 





i let 


1 Archaeologia, \i, 227. 
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weapon shown on fig. 2; and it would seem that this 
variety of the matchlock prevailed in Germany from, say, 
1505 to 1§20, perhaps longer. The matchlock with which 
we are familiar had a long career, fitted to weapons for 
the infantry; for it continued in use, in the English 
army, until the reign of William II, in spite of the 
invention of other locks wherein the priming was exploded 
in a self-acting manner. The mechanism of the lock, as 
shown on fig. 4, is quite simple and inexpensive in character ; 
it did not easily get out of order, and varied but little 
from start to finish. It consists of a cock, a tumbler, a 
sear, and two springs; the inner end of the sear works in 
the tumbler, and when the cock attached to its axle has 
been pulled back, a pressure on the trigger causes the 
tumbler to revolve a quarter of a circle, bringing the 
cock, with its match, to the priming. The sear is kept 
set by a small spring. In some of the earlier locks the 
pan-cover is moved to and fro by an arm attached to 
the sear, but in the case of many later examples the pan- 
cover is manipulated directly by a finger. The lock had 
serious drawbacks : it was dilatory in action, the match had 
to be kept burning, and it was necessary for the marksman 
to regulate the length of his cord, then knock off the 
ash and blow the match. The lock too was so influenced 
by rain as to be practically useless in very wet weather, 
and the lighted match kept troops constantly in evidence, 
making anything in the way of a surprise practically im- 
possible. ‘The last-named objection was, however, partly 
overcome by the use of the matchbox, a tin or copper 
tube pierced with holes, which masked the light to a 
great extent, but leaving a glimmer by which troops 
could be localized by an enemy. There is a variety of 
the matchlock, exhibiting points of contact with the 
button-lock, that was much used in Germany in the 
second half of the sixteenth century: this was the 
schwammschloss or luntenschnappschloss, an example of 
which may be seen in the Tower of London, in no. 3g A, 
The lock was mostly fitted to the langerohr, the improved 
and lengthened infantry harquebus of the period, often 


1 In Viscount Dillon’s paper on gunlocks the Tower (no. 42), the date of the piece 
in the Yournal, 1, he gives a drawing of to which it is fitted, 1562, being placed on 
another example of the lock (fig. vi.) in the barrel. 
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in combination with an ordinary matchlock or a wheel- 
lock, and it is freely mentioned in inventories of the 
second half of the century, notably in those of Giesen of 
1568, and of Wirzburg of 1589. The schwammschloss 
(literally tinder-lock), takes its name from the piece of 
match or tinder usually held in a small tube fixed between 
the jaws of the cock. A burning match-cord or other 
means of igniting the tinder in the tube is held in the 
marksman’s hand, for use as required. The schwamm- 
schloss was considered in Germany to be surer than the 
ordinary matchlock. ‘The working and mechanism are as 
follows : the cock has at its base an oblique claw or crank, 
and on pulling back the cock the claw catches on a pin or 
bar inside the lock: it is thus held fast and the spring 
depressed. A pressure on the sear forces the pin holding 
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FIG. 5. THE SCHWAMMSCHLOSS (3) 


back the cock to a position outside the lock, through a 
hole in the lockplate, thus releasing the cock, which by 
the recoil of the mainspring on which it rested, snaps 
sharply to the pan. Fig. 5? illustrates an early lock of 
this kind, now in the museum at Graz. The example is 
quite similar to the one in the Tower, no. 12. The change 


from this lock to one evolving sparks by the sharp contact 
of flint with steel was but slight; for it only needed a 
piece of flint in the mouth of the cock, instead of the 
tinder, and an anvil for it to strike on: indeed it seems 
in every way probable that the idea of the snaphaunce 
had its inception in the luntenschnappschloss. The lock 





1 Copied from Thierbach’s Uber die Entwicklung des Steinschlosses, Zeitschrift, iti, 305. 
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is in many varieties: a langerohr in the collection at 
Nuremberg, dating in the last quarter of the century, 
fitted with a double lock, the main one being a schwamm- 
schloss, is illustrated in fig. 3. The total length is 1°69 
metres ; of barrel 1:29 metres ; weight 4°76 kilogrammes ; 
it has a long sear, and breech and muzzle sights. As far as 
is known, the matchlock was never applied to pistols, 
except in the case of the pistol shields “ targetts steilde 
wt gonnes,” examples of which are in the Tower of London ; 
though Captain A. C. Tupper, F.S.A. found in 1870 a 
model of an Italian pistol fitted with a matchlock when 
digging coprolites in a field not far from Cambridge. + 

The long sear, which continued for so long in general 
use, was much in the way, and apt to catch in the marks- 
man’s clothes, and thus to discharge the piece involun- 
tarily.. It lingered long, but had to give way to the small 
trigger, and the long sear, which ceased its connexion 
with the levers inside the lock, at length became the 
trigger-guard. German woodcuts of the second half of 
the century depict the infantry of the period as still mostly 
carrying guns with long triggers. The weapons all have 
long barrels. 

The short handgun used by horsemen in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, the priming of which was 
exploded by a match held in the hand, or brought to 
the pan by the serpentine, moved to it by a finger, were 
methods far too cumbersome for working on horseback ; 
and the matchlock was little better ; so the great desidera- 
tum was to supply a more direct means of discharge. 
For this purpose the wheel-lock was found to be a very 

reat improvement ; and its adoption for the pistol brought 
he cavalry arm into great prominence and importance, 
and indeed, may be almost said to have created those 
companies of reiters and pistoliers which played such a 
great part in the military operations of their day. The 
main idea governing the invention of the wheel-lock was | 
that of getting rid of the lighted match altogether, by 
producing the fire for exploding the priming in a self- 
acting manner: the sparks for its ignition were obtained 
by the friction of the grooved edges of a steel wheel, in 


1 Proc. Soc. Antig, 2nd series, iv, 245+ 
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a state of rapid rotation, against a piece of pyrites held 
in the mouth of the cock. 

It is commonly stated that the lock was invented by 
a certain Johann Kiefuss or Kiifuss, in the year 1517, 
but I am not aware that the statement has any historic 
warrant: I should say that it has none, for the story 
would locate Kiefuss variously at Nuremberg and Vienna. 
We all know how the carrying on of crafts ran in families, 
from generation to generation, and a Georg Kiefuss of 
Nuremberg, who died in 1600, is credited with having 
greatly improved the lock: perhaps he was descended 
from an earlier locksmith, Kiefuss or Kiifuss, the exact 
spelling does not matter. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s description of the lock cannot 
be later than 1517, and was probably some years earlier : 
he died in 1519. ‘The year 1517 is, however, not far 
from being correct, though I am inclined to think with 
Hefner that it is nearer the beginning of the century, 
and that the invention is German: all the old locks of 
this kind have been found in Germany, and many of them 
bear the Nuremberg stamp. German records preserved 
do not, I think, make any distict mention of the wheel- 
lock before 1532, when George the Pious, margrave of 
Brandenburg, in a letter to the Rath, at Nuremburg, 
requests that body to prohibit the use by travellers 
of “ feuerschlagende,’1 and other firearms ;? and it 
is clear from this that the lock was in general use 
in Germany in the year mentioned, and surely for some 
time before. The inventory of Edward VI schedules 
“one chamber-pece with a fierlock,” that is, a breech- 
loader, with a wheel-lock, the German equivalent for 
that lock being feuerschloss, a term transferred in the 
seventeenth century to the flintlock. A wheel-lock, which 
belonged to a Mr. Thurkle, was exhibited in London, 
with the presumed year of date, 1509, incised; but the 
presence of a double feed would tend to throw considerable 
doubt on the inscription. It is now the property of 
Major V. A. Farquharson, F.S.A. and deposited in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. As far as is known, it is the 


1The term “ feuerschlagende” (fire- name was transferred to the snaphaunce, to 
striking) here refers to the wheel-lock ; but —_ which it is obviously more appropriate. 
in the third quarter ‘of the century the ‘2 Quellen, 120. 
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only example so inscribed. Whatever the explanation 
may be as to the presence of the numerals 1509, such, 
perhaps, as the rubbing off, by frequent cleaning, of the 
stroke of a 6 or the tail of a 9, it would seem that the lock 
is by no means an early one, and Major Farquharson 
takes this view also. There are wheel-locks in the Tower 
dating from about the middle of the century, a rifled 
arquebuse in the Musée d’Artillerie, Paris, bearing the 
year of date 1542, and an example from the castle of 
Osterstein, near Gera, now in the museum at Nuremberg, 
dated 1541; but several undated examples in that and 
other collections are obviously older than these, some 
of them going back probably to the first quarter of the 
century. One of these old locks is fitted to an early 





FIG. 6, THE OLDEST KNOWN WHEEL-LOCK ($). 


faustrohr! now at Nuremberg, the weapon being illus- 
trated in fig. 8. The late Oberst Thierbach, in a paper 
entitled Die dlteste Radschlisser deutscher Samlungen,” 
gives a drawing of the lock, and his illustration is repro- 
duced on fig. 6, showing the lock in two positions, outside 
and inner-side. The main distinction between this example 
and later wheel-locks lies in the fact that most of the 
mechanism is placed outside the lockplate. The wheel 
is 3 centimetres in diameter, and 2% mm. thick. This 
specimen presents some superficial features of transition 
from the matchlock, and exhibits points of contact 


1 Described under the heading of pistols, ® Zeitschrift, li, 138. 
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with the lock illustrated on fig. xi in Viscount Dillon’s 
notes on gunlocks.1_ The general form of the faustrohr, 
the primitive pistol to which the lock is attached, would 
indicate a date in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Major Farquharson has a lock apparently as old as that 
shown on fig. 6, bought at Vienna at the sale of the Franz 
Thill collection. Oberst Thierbach gives an illustration 
of it in the paper just mentioned, and his estimate as to 
date is 1520-1530. 

A light variety of the lock, similar in character to 
the foregoing, stated to be of Courland origin, is called 
a Teschinka ey Thierbach and others.?_ Plate 1 exhibits 
a detached lock in the writer’s possession, made for a sporting 
gun. ‘The lockplate bears the maker’s mark, a stag’s head 
between the letters A and M, and the cock is enriched 
with the figure of a cavalier, cut in low relief, besides 
other ornamentation, while the lockplate is embellished 
with a realistic representation of the Flight into Egypt. 
The inner side of the lock is also ornamented. The wheel- 
lock works as follows: a chain, for winding on the shaft 
or axle of a steel wheel lying under the flashpan, is turned 
by a key or “spanner”; one end of the spanner has a 
deep squared hole, like that of a watchkey, corresponding 
with the outer end of the shaft projecting beyond the 
lockplate : the process of winding brings the mainspring 
attached to the axle to a state of tension, and it is kept 
so by the nose of the sear catching in a cavity in the side 
of the wheel when wound up to the depression, thus 
holding the lock set. ‘The pan is uncovered on the turning 
of the wheel by means of a projection on the axle of the 
tumbler, on which the wheel is set, bearing on a lever; 
the pan is primed and the cock, with a piece of pyrites 
adjusted in its mouth, brought over it and held down 
to it by a spring. To release the lock, a pressure on the 
trigger withdraws the nose of the sear from the notch 
in the wheel in which it had reposed, thus freeing the 
wheel, which then, through the recoil of the spring, spins 
rapidly round, its outer edge revolving through a hole in the 
bottom of the pan: the sparks generated by the friction 


1 Archaeological Fournal, 1, 115. reliable inventory at Dresden, as mentioned 
* The name appears in a very old and in Handfeuerwaffen, 27. 
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of the pyrites against the grooved periphery of the wheel 
fall into the pan and explode the priming. When the 
lock is not required to be used, a small lever, on being 
moved upwards, fixes it, while a downward movement 
renders it immediately available, on the trigger being 
pressed. The spanner is sometimes combined with a 
“ touche-box,” to measure the quantity of powder required 
for the priming, or fitted with a useful tool, such as 
a prod or a screwdriver. A ram’s-horn powder-flask 
fitted with a spanner was exhibited before our Society 
in 1852.1 The wheel-lock does not alter much structurally 
throughout its career, though there are a large number 
of varieties. It had, superficially, a transitional stage, 
recalling some of the features of the matchlock ; and there 
were many modifications and additions of a minor 
character, in various combination. Among the improve- 
ments from the earliest stage we know of, we find the 
mechanism placed inside the lock; the pan-cover moved 
mechanically ; a flashguard added, to shield the marks- 
man’s eyes ; and the addition of the double, or hair-trigger, 
the tricker-lock or stechschloss, stated to be a Munich 
invention of 1543, though there is an arquebus at 
Paris, dated 1542, supplied with it. The hair-trigger is 
rendered available by a pressure on the main trigger, after 
which a very slight pressure on the former sets the 
mechanism in motion. The lock was sometimes set by 
the pulling of a string, and there are several processes 
for self-acting spanning ; and safety methods for keeping 
the lock set, so as to avoid any involuntary discharge. 
The subject is an endless one. Pyrites (bi-sulphate of 
iron) was used in the cock in preference to flint, for the 
reason that it would not wear away the edges of the trans- 
verse cuttings of the steel wheel to the same extent, owing 
to its friable nature, but this brittleness of the mineral 
was the cause of the lock so often missing fire. All gun- 
locks invented before the percussion-lock shared in this 
unreliability, and various combinations were attempted 
to obviate the disadvantage. Some handguns were supplied 
with two cocks bearing alternately on the same wheel, 
while others were fitted with two or even three complete 


1 Archaeological Fournal ix, 305. 
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locks set on one plate; or instead of a second cock, we 
have a combination of matchlock and wheel-lock, worked 
by a further pressure on the wheel-lock trigger. ‘There 
is no case on record, we believe, of the wheel-lock and 
flintlock having been used in combination. 

The costly nature and intricacy of the wheel-lock, 
made up of as many as eighteen different pieces, including 
three springs, together with its liability to miss fire, stood 
in the way of its general employment with infantry 
weapons; for it was customary for each soldier to find 
his own gun, the state supplying the powder, lead and 
matchcord or pyrites, as the case might be; moreover 
the scale of wages paid to each man varied according to 
the excellence or otherwise of his handgun. In 1547, 
‘“‘ hagbutters,” who are to have eightpence a day, finding 
their own weapons and powder.! Another objection to 
the lock lay in the frequent necessity for taking it to pieces 
to be cleaned, which tended in course of time to make 
its action less steady and reliable. ‘The edges of the wheel, 
revolving in the bottom of the pan, would soon clog the 
lock with the slimy residue of the powder, so as to make 
frequent cleaning imperative. The wheel-lock was usually 
fitted to the handguns of the bodyguards of princes, 
and to those used at target-practice, and by sportsmen 
and travellers. That locks of this kind were often kept 
unattached is best shown by the careful ornamentation 
of the inner sides; while the lockplate, cock and even 
spanner were profusely decorated. Locksmiths would seem 
to have kept considerable numbers in stock for their 
customers, as well as to exhibit samples of their skill ; 
and it is probably for these reasons that so many unattached 
locks have come down to us. The cost of an ordinary 
wheel-lock at Dresden in 1592, was 4 fl. 12 gr.” but some 
highly ornamented examples were very costly. ‘The wheel- 
lock continued in use for sporting purposes into the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century, perhaps even later. 

The snaphaunce is a much simpler, cheaper and surer 
lock than the wheel-lock. It is impossible to draw any 
very decided line between it and the familiar flintlock,? 


1 Archaeologta, li, 230. 3 Steinschloss, batterie, or French lock. 
2 Die geschichtliche Entwickelung der 
Handfeuerwaffen, 22. 
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for both are constructed on the same principle, and the 
difference is superficial in character. The flintlock proper 
was found to be an improvement on the older method, 
for Markham, in his Sowldiers Accidence, written in 1645, 
observes that if firelocks cannot be procured snaphaunces 
will do.1 The Netherlands lock consists of as many as 
fourteen different pieces, that of Spain numbering nine 
only. Both these countries claim the honour of the 
invention of the snaphaunce, and the name itself might 
be considered a point in favour of the Low Countries : 
but the lock was known in Germany at an early period 
of its history as das Spanische schnappschloss, though it 
was never widely used by the Germans. The lock was 
certainly adopted by Spain very early, if, as is most 
probable, it had not its origin there : pistols fitted with 
it were being made in Scotland in the third quarter of 
the century. The French and Italians were early users 
of the lock, which had become fully developed before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. France is mostly 
credited with the forming of the steel batterie in one 
piece with the pan-cover, and the flintlock was often 
styled the French lock. As already stated the principle 
governing the working of the snaphaunce is the sharp 
snap-action present with and probably inherited from 
the schwammschloss or luntenschnappschloss, a description 
of which has been given. All that was needed to convert 
the one into the other was the substitution of a piece 
of flint in the jaws of the cock in place of the tinder, 
and an anvil for it to strike on. The various stages of 
development from this simple form to the more complex 
flintlock are well described in a paper by Oberst Thier- 
bach.2 The snaphaunce does not owe its name or invention 
to any marauding Dutch poultry-snatchers, as is often 
absurdly stated. The word schnapphabn means simply 
snapcock, and expresses the smart snap action of the cock 
bearing on the steel anvil, the contact producing a shower 
of sparks, which fall on the priming in the pan, and the 
word became corrupted in England and elsewhere, like 
the names of so many other weapons having their origin 


1 The term “firelock” is applied to the 2 Zeitschrift, ii, 305. 
flintlock and not to the wheel-lock in the 
seventeenth century. 
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in other countries. The lock was probably invented 

between the years 1525 and 1535, not much later than | 
the wheel-lock, and it is surprising that it took so long 

to make its way, more especially against the matchlock. 

The earliest English mention of it is, we think, in 1580, 

in connexion with the equipment of some troops for 

Ireland ;1 and Mr. John Hewitt? refers to a payment 

by the Chamberlain of Norwich, in 1588 “to Henry 

Radoe, smyth, for making one of the old pistols with a 

snaphaunce and a new stock for it.” In the Wurzburg 

inventory of 1584 a large number of handguns, originally 

furnished with matchlocks and tinder-locks, had been 

gutted and fitted with snaphaunces. Five snaphaunces 

are scheduled in the Hengrave inventory of 1603. The | 
earliest dated locks of the kind preserved are, we think, | 
on a pair of Scottish pistols in the museum at Dresden, * 
which bear the year of manufacture, 1598: the springs 
are outside the plate, the pan uncovering as the cock 
descends. The earliest dated example in the Tower of 
London is of the year 1614. ‘There is a fine collection 
of models of locks at the arsenal at Dresden, and one of 
pistols at the Johanneum there. 

In 1581 the combined entries in the arsenal-books of 
Dresden, Leipzig (Pleissenburg), Wittenberg, Pirna (Son- 
nenstein), and Zwickau show the following numbers and 
varieties of handguns stored in these towns at the time, 
together 11,425, comprising 3,160 rohre, with schwamm- 
schléssern ; 1,348 rohre, with feuerschléssern ; 644 doppel- | 
haken, with schwammschlossern ; 42 faustrohrlein, with 
feuerschléssern; 74 Spanische rohre, with feuerschlagendem- | 
schlisse ; 6 muster-rohre (sample guns), with feuerschléssern | 
and schwammschléssern ;4 3 rohre with 3 cocks “ fiir drei 
schiisse ” ; 1 rohre with 2 cocks, “‘ daraus kann man drei 
schiisse thun ”; 4 rohre, fiir zwei schiisse, etc, etc. The 
rohre are langerohre, similar weapons to the caliver or | 
perhaps the currier : the faustrohrlein, pistols of small size ; PB | 
and the muster-rohre, sample weapons which had been sent | 
in advance, with guarantee of bulk to be delivered, both . 
as to general quality, and a strict adherence to a standard ‘ia 
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1 1 Proc. Soc. Antig. xvii, 108.) 4 The term feuerschlagende was applied 
; 2 Ancient Armour, iii, 657. to wheel-locks in the first half of the century, 
, 3 Wall-case xi, 316. afterwards snaphaunces were meant... ; 
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calibre. Three kinds of locks are mentioned, wheel-locks, 
tinder-locks and snaphaunces, the last-named fitted to 
Spanish rohre. The two first-mentioned locks are in 
combination.! The ordinary matchlock does not appear. 

Bandoliers or bandileers are cases of wood, leather, 
copper or tin, holding measured charges of gunpowder, 
eleven or twelve of them, being strung on a necklet, or on 
a “baudricke or border,” worn across the body. The 
invention is probably due to the Dutch or Walloons, 
and the earliest record of their use appears in the Triumph 
of Maximilian, where they are shown as being carried 
in the first-named position. In the inventory of the 
goods of Sir Thomas Ramsey, taken in 1577, “ij bandi- 
lyeres” are scheduled. Actual specimens may be seen at 
Dresden. By the courtesy of Mr. W. B. Redfern, D.L. 
of Cambridge, an illustration of a set belonging to him 
is given on plate 11. Cartridges began to come into use 
in the second half of the century. At first they were 
of powder only, but ball was added towards the end. 
An apparatus for making them, dating from about 1599, 
may be seen at Dresden. 

Powder-flasks, with chambers for the measured charge, 
are also shown in the Triumph, and examples are given 
in the zeugbiicher of Maximilian. They are first circular 
in form, but later three-cornered. Much ornamentation 
was often lavished on them, and they were frequently 
enriched with an inlay of bleached stagshorn. Plate 1v 
illustrates a flask of the sixteenth century in the writer’s 
possession, exquisitely inlaid in this manner, and fitted 
with two staples for a strap. It is circular in form, bound 
round with iron, and measures five inches in diameter : 
the charge tube closes with a spring snap, and attached 
to it is a curved pin for clearing out the touchhole of a 
handgun. The flask had an advantage over bandoliers 
in thatit kept the powder dry. A bullet-bag was carried on 
the right hip, and the powder-flask was slung to the belt. 

In my first paper? it is mentioned that the process 
of rifling barrels, by cutting long straight grooves length- 
wise, dates from the closing years of the fifteenth century, 
if not earlier, but such parallel grooves would not lend 
any rotary motion to the projectile ; and any great advan- 


1 Zeitschrift, iti, 40. 2 Archaeological Fournal, \xvi, 170. 
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tage they might possess is difficult to imagine. One of 
the objections to early firearms lay in their high trajectory, 
but early efforts were made to obviate the difficulty. 
It was observed, it is said, that the trajectory of an arrow 
from a bow was much flatter than that of a projectile 
from a gun. The arrow was seen to spin rapidly round 
during its flight, and the application to gun-barrels of 
rifling in spiral curves was found to produce the same 
effect on the projectile.1 The principle is said to have 
been applied in 1510, but the earliest patent granted at 
the patent office is dated 24th June, 1635, “to rifle, cutt 
and saw barrels, etc.” In the sixteenth century the 
number of curves cut varied greatly, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, II, 
and even as many as 20 or more. A barrel acquired by 
the Museum of Artillery, Woolwich, bearing the year of 
manufacture, 1547, was found to be rifled with six fine 
grooves, the twist being such that the bullet makes one 
complete revolution whilst travelling 22 inches; that 
is one turn in 49 calibres of 0-45 inches. The next earliest 
example at Woolwich is dated 1592. “There are anumber 
of sixteenth-century harquebuses in the museum at 
Ziirich, with rifled barrels, and one, dating very early 
in the seventeenth, is rifled in 34 fine angular grooves : 
the calibre is 0°65 inch, barrel 49°6 inches long: the 
lock, a combination of the matchlock and wheel-lock. In 
the Musée d’Artillerie, Paris, is a rifled arquebuse, bearing 
the date 1542. Fishart, a German, claims the honour of 
the invention of rifling in spiral curves for Nuremberg, 
by August Kotter, between 1500 and 1520, while others 
locate it at Vienna, by Gaspard Kdllner, in1498. There 
are “einige geschraubte rohrlein”? scheduled in a 
Nuremberg inventory of 1578. The earliest dated example 
in the Tower of London is 1610, and at the Porte de 
Hal, Brussels, 1624. 


THE HARQUEBUS. 


The harquebus of the fifteenth century is described 
in my former paper in the Fournal. It derives its name 
from the hak or haken, the spur on the underside of the 


Archaeological Fournal, \xvi, 170. 2 The weapon was a small handgun of 
the pistol family. 
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piece, which was placed against a portable rest in order 
to break the force of the recoil. The weapon is referred 
to as “ hakenbuchse ” in a town record of Brunswick of 
the year 1409, and again in MS. Harl. no. 433, temp. 
Richard III, when, in an order to the Constable of the 
Tower, reference is made to ‘‘ 28 hakbushes with their 
frames’; the frames being the stocks. The infantry 
harquebus is a heavier and more powerful piece than 
that known specially as “handgonne.” ‘That of the 
sixteenth century is in several varieties, breech-loaders 
and muzzle-loaders: some with barrels of equal bore 
to the muzzle, others with expanding orifices: one kind 
used with a rest, another without; but before the close 
of the century the rest came to be dispensed with altogether, 
and it was transferred to the heavier musket. The Roll 
of the entry of Charles V into Bologna in 1530 gives a figure 
of a harquebusier using a forked rest.1 Martin du Bellay, 
referring in 1521 to the meeting of the combined forces 
of the pope and the emperor with those of France, in 
the plain of Ghiara, says ‘‘ De ceste heure la furent inventées 
les arquebouzes, qu’on tiroit sur une fourchette” ; ? but 
he was probably referring to the ‘‘ arquebuse a croc,” for 
a rest had been used, with the ordinary harquebus, through- 
out the fifteenth century and earlier still. The usual 
length of a harquebus was about three and a half feet, 
shooting one and a half- to two-ounce balls, the weapon 
weighing about ten to twelve pounds. Belonging to the 
family are demi-hakes and double-hakes, with their German 
equivalents in halbe-haken and doppel-haken ; but besides 
these the Germans had doppelte-doppel-haken, or scharf- 
diinklen, weapons six to seven feet long, shooting six- to 
eight-ounce balls, the weight of the piece being 40 to 
50 lbs, with a range of 500 to 600 paces. ‘There were 
also viertelhaken and streuhaken, the former four and a 
half to five feet long, shooting bullets each weighing four 
ounces. A strauhaken? would seem to be a harquebus, 
bell-mouthed and of large calibre. The inventory of 
1547, taken at the Tower, schedules “ Demy-hakes or 
handgonnes, cxxix™; flaxis and touche-boxes of eche, 


1 The illustration is copied in Hewitt’s 2 De l'art militaire, i, 358. 
Ancient Armour, pl. 120. 3 Strauen, to expand, scatter. 
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ccxiiij* ; hagbusshes a croke of brasse, iij; hagbusshes 
a croke are arquebuses a croc. The French did not 
classify the harquebus in the German manner; their 
arquebuses varied in size from light cavalry pieces to 
heavy infantry weapons, the latter forming a connecting 
link between handguns and ordnance. These, the arque- 
buses a croc, were used with portable rests, and were 
served by two men: similar pieces, in fact, to double- 
hakes if not actually the same. At foot are some con- 
temporary particulars of the French weapons.1 Actual 
specimens may be seen at the Musée d’Artillerie, Paris, 
and at the Porte de Hal, Brussels. ‘There is the barrel 
of an arquebus a croc in the Rotunda, at Woolwich, 
dating early in the sixteenth century, with side-vent and 
breech-sight, calibre 11 inch, weight 22:1 lbs. The 
“ hoole-hackes ” mentioned in the inventory are ordinary 
harquebuses, the term used in contradistinction to that 
of demi-hakes. Saint Luc? thus refers to the weapon 
used by the French cavalry, “ L’arquebuse avait de 
longueur quatre palmes et demie, mesure de Milan, et 
tirait une balle pesant un tiers d’once.” In 1567 “ 300 
feuerschlagende-haken ”? were purchased at Nuremberg 
for the Dresden arsenal, at three thalers, or nine shillings 
apiece.* The cost of a “ harquebuch complete” in 1574 
in England was eight shillings.® ‘The harquebusier was 
enjoined always to have a good weapon, so that he would 
be able to hit a mark at two hundred to three hundred 
paces. An ordinance of the United Netherlands of 1599 
fixes the bullet-for the harquebus at twenty-four to the 
pound. ® 


1“Tes harquebuttes a crochets que  diamétre 11 lignes, le boulet 6 lignes.” 
portoyent les gents de cheval.” I. Bouchet, Latreille. Dzscours sur l’artillerte, MS. 


ch. 32. Anno 1527. In 1620. “4x1 arquebuses a croc, 7 
In 1567 “Les harquebuses 4 croc sont montées sur bois noir, aians environ 7 

de plusieurs longeurs, et calibres et aussi pieds de long de canon. . . . Inventaire 

faut qu’ils servent pour plusieurs effets. de l'hotel de Salin (Gay). 

Les communes que l’on fond ordinairement 2 Observations militatres, 175, dating 1580. 

pour le roy, ont 3 pieds 1 poulce de long ou 3 These were wheel-locks. 

environ. La circonférence a l’endroit de 4 Zeitschrift, iii, 89. 

la lumiére est de 7 poulces 2 lignes, sur 5 Queen Elizabeth’s instructions to the 

le devant 5 poulces 2 lignes. La longueur earl of Bedford of that year. 

depuis, la douille jus-ques au crochet 1 pied ® Capt. Schon’s Geschichte der Hand- 


poulces. L’embouchure contien en  feuerwaffen. 
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THE MUSKET. 


The musket or musquet is believed by some to have 
received its name, like so many other kinds of firearms, 
from a member of the hawk family,! while others would 
derive it from an Italian gunsmith of Feltri, named 
Mochetta, and the weapon is thought to have been first 
employed by the Venetians and Genoese. It is generally 
stated to have first appeared in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century, but Pére Daniel assures us that he saw 
some muskets marked with the cognizance of Francis I, 
1515-1547. ‘Though similar to the harquebus in general 
form, the musket is larger and more powerful. Brantome 
tells us in his Biography of the Duke of Alva that “ gros 
mousquets ” were first employed by that captain in the 
campaign in the Netherlands in 1568, and he also states 
that Philippe Strozzi, Colonel-General of the French 
infantry under Charles IX, introduced the weapon into 
the French service in 1573. ‘The usual weight of the 
musket of the third quarter of the century was sixteen 
to twenty pounds, shooting two-ounce bullets, at two 
hundred paces, and it was always used with a forked rest, 
which was averagely about four and a half feet long, shod 
with a spiked iron shoe. The Netherlands musket and 
rest weighed sixteen pounds, shooting ten bullets to the 

ound. Saint Luc, in Observations mulitaires, writes 
“Varme (le mousquet) avait quatorze (quatre) pieds de 
long, et la balle pesait une once et deux (grammes ?) 
environ.” In the inventory of Sir Thomas Ramsey, 
taken in 1577, is the entry “vi muskets w™ flasks and 
rests.” Muskets are referred to as “‘ musceten”’ in a Wiirz- 
burg inventory of 1584, and some of these weapons are 
mentioned as having been purchased in 1582. A year 
or two later they were made in Germany in large numbers, 
and cost four gulden apiece. In the museum at Dresden 
are two matchlock muskets made at Suhl about 1570. 
The earliest dated muskets in this fine collection are several 
examples fitted with wheel-locks and richly ornamented, 
bearing the year of manufacture, 1589, incised: they are 


1 Muchetus, the sparrow-hawk. 
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weapons of the guard of the elector Christain I, 1560-1591. 
They were made at Dresden, but the stocks are of the 
French type. The weight and calibre of the musket 
became considerably reduced towards the end of the 
century. ‘The Wiirzburg inventory mentions other kinds 
of muskets, ‘‘ halbe-musketen,” bought at two gulden 
apiece, and there are “‘ doppel-musketen.” Five muskets 
fitted with wheel-locks and schwammschlosser, cost four 
gulden apiece; and a hundred half-muskets, made of 
old rohrlein, are scheduled. The city of Norwich pur- 
chased for the troops it raised in 1588 “xi Englishe 
musketts, at xxviis. apiece, with the rest, fax and 
touche-boxes; xi playne muskets, xiils. ivd. apiece.” 
The Spanish musket had a straight stock, while that used 
in the French, German and English armies was bent. 


The recoil is said by Sir Roger Williams, in Brief Discourse 


of Warre, published in 1590, to have been less trouble- 
some with the Spanish weapon. ‘The barrel of a German 
musket is about four feet long, the same as the English : 
the earlier bullets eight to ten to a pound, later twelve. 
Sir Thomas Kellie, in Art Militarie, published in 1620, 
says “that the barrel of a musket should be four feet 
long, and bullets twelve to a pound.” ‘The cost of a 
musket at Dresden, in 1592, with wheel-lock, spanner, 
flask and rest, was six florins.1 The equipment of a mus- 
quetier at the end of the sixteenth century comprised 
his weapon and rest, with bandoliers, primer, bullet-bag 
containing twenty bullets, matchcord and sword; and 


he had to go through twenty-three motions in firing : 


the weapon carried at the shoulder. In Spain each marks- 
man had a servant who carried his heavy weapon and rest. 
Musket-arrows or quarrels were sometimes used with the 
musket, and such are scheduled in a Tower inventory of 
1895 ‘‘ musket-arrowes, 892 shefe.” ‘These arrows were 
much employed at sea for piercing the sails of a hostile 
fleet, and setting them on fire. Mr. J. Hewitt? gives a 
drawing of a musket now in the Tower, dating about 
the end of the sixteenth century. Length of piece, 5 feet 
54 inches, of the barrel 4 feet 24 inches. 


1 Thierbach’s Handfeuerwaffen, 45. 2 Archaeological Fournal, x, 67. 
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THE CALIVER AND THE CURRIER. 


The caliver is an improved harquebus, with a lengthened 
barrel and of a uniform standard calibre. It is lighter 
than the musket, and about six or seven inches shorter, 
ofa smaller calibre, and it could be discharged more rapidly. 
The caliver and the currier or currion were in all probability 
both introduced from Spain, and were used without rests. 
The last-named weapon is scheduled in the Tower inventory 
of 1559, “currions, 400;” but the other piece does not 
appear. The French called a caliver a piéce de calibre 
or arquebus de calibre, meaning a harquebus of a regulated 
standard of bore or calibre, in which respect it had the 
great advantage over the older weapon in having a 
uniformity of projectile, for the bullets of the earlier 
handgun were not interchangeable, a fruitful cause of 
inconvenience and even of disaster. The Germans, in 
the third quarter of the century, also had handguns bored 
to a standard calibre, as is evidenced by guarantees in 
this respect given by makers, such as have been already 
referred to. In Thinges Nedefull for this Present State, 
a manuscript writen in 1562, which has been quoted 
earlier in these notes, the writer presses various reforms 
on the military authorities, strongly recommends these 
weapons, saying that the French and Spaniards, and even 
the Turks and Venetians, had generally adopted them, 
while England clung to her longbow, and even passed 
laws against “ shooting in handguns.” He also recommends 
“sondrie games for the said currier and harquebus, as 
hathe been devized in times past, and as in other countries 
are used, as the popingaye, the buttes and suche like.” 
Edmund York, an officer who had seen much service 
abroad, and who was employed in 1588 in training the 
London militia, thus remarks on the origin of the word 
“ calliver”?: ‘We had our particular calibre of the 
harquebuze to our regiment in Piemont, in the countie 
of Brisack’s regiment of Old Bandes, both for that one 
bullet should serve all the harquebuzes of our regiment, 
as for that our collonell would not be deceaved of his 
armes, of which the word calibre came first, that inapt 
term in use to call a harquebuze a calliver, which is the 
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height of the bullet and not of the piece. Before the 
battle of Mountgunter,! the Prynces of the Religion 
caused seven thousand harquebuzes to be made all of one 
calibre, which was called harquebuze de calibre de Monsieur 
le Prince ; so I think some man, not understanding French, 
brought hither the name of the height of the bullet of 
the piece; which word calibre is yet continued with our 
good canoniers.”* Sir John Smith in his Confutations 
of Captain Humphrey Barwick,® defines a caliver as being 
a harquebus of a “ bigger circuite,” i.e. calibre, but he 
says nothing about it being longer in the barrel than the 
harquebus, as it certainly afterwards became. An inventory 
of the goods of Dame Frances Talbott, taken in 1568, 
schedules ‘“ Kalyvers, handgonnes and flasks, touche-boxes, 
and ropes of matches.” Brantome says that Philippe 
Strozzi4 introduced the harquebuze de calibre into the 
French service from Spain.® The stock of calivers in the 
Tower of London in 1578 was 7,000, and aboard the 
ships 320.6 A requisition of queen Elizabeth to the 
sheriff of Lancashire, dated in 1584, runs: ‘to levy cc 
footmen ” in that county for the Irish service, of which 
““1xxx shall be furnished with calivers.” ‘hese weapons 
“ furnished with flaske and touche-box, laces and moulds,” 
cost 135. 6d. apiece. In 1588 the prices paid by the city 
of Norwich for arming a contingent it had been ordered 
to provide were as follows: “Item, to John Cork, alien, 
for vii calyvers with flasks and touch-boxes, at vils. a 
pece”; “Item, for ix calyvers, without flasks, at 5s. 
a pece.”” Sir John Smith, in his Animadversions on the 
writings of Captain Berwick (Barwick), says that a currier 
was of the same strength as a harquebus, but with a longer 
barrel and “ of one caliver heighthe of bullet.” Sir John 
complains of the imperfections of the calivers in use after 
the long peace, saying, “‘ their calivers are of divers heightes 
and lengthes, few of them being ranforced backwards as 
they ought to bee”; and he makes the same remarks 
on the muskets. Whether or not the currier was longer 


1 Moncontour, 3rd Oct. 1569. 4 Colonel-General of the French infantry. 
2Maitland’s History of London, ed. of 5 Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, iil, 679. 

1772 (Hewitt), ii, 1229. 8 Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 76. 

. 34 Briefe Discourse concerning the force 7 Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, iii, 680; 


and effect of al manuall weapons of fire, Norfolk Archaeology, i, 11. 
and the disability of the Long-Bowe. 
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than the caliver is nowhere expressly stated, but we may 
infer that it was, for Sir John remarks on its “ greate 
length.” In 1570, Thomas Rigges, caliver maker, received 
£50 for making “‘ 100 calivers of old curriers, at 10 shillings 
each, with their furnishings ” ; and it is clear that these 
were not merely different names for the same weapon. 
In the inventory, several times mentioned, of the goods 
of Sir Thomas Ramsey, eight English and twelve Flemish 
calivers are scheduled.2 Lord Wentworth, in a letter to 
queen Mary, makes mention of curriers more than once, 
when writing respecting the siege of Calais; and it is 
noted in memoranda concerning the campaign of the 
earl of Essex in Ireland,in the reign of Elizabeth. Plate 1, 
no. 2 illustrates a caliver in the possession of the writer, 
which is fitted with a matchlock, and is 5 feet in length ; that 
of the barrel 3 feet 9% inches, steel mounts; weight 
g pounds 5 ounces, without ramrod, which is missing. ‘The 
late Mr. John Hewitt, in a contribution to the Fournal,* 
illustrates a caliver and a musket, both now in the Tower. 
The dimensions are: musket, length 5 feet 5% inches, 
that of the barrel 4 feet 23 inches; caliver, length 4 feet 
10 inches, that of the barrel 3 feet 64 inches. The general 
form and style of both weapons is the same, and they 
closely resemble some others in the collection from which 
they were obtained, namely that of Penhurst Place, Kent. 
These guns have sliding pan-covers and tube sights, and 
bear the year of manufacture, 1595, on the barrels. In 
1574 a “ currier complete ” cost 16s. 8d. 4 The equipment 
of a caliver-man consisted of flask, touch-box, bullet-bag, 
match, sword and dagger, besides his caliver. Hexham, 
writing in 1637,° says “ forasmuch as of late yeares there 
are no calivers in a foot companie,” so we may conclude 
that by that time the weapon had become obsolete : it 
was certainly no more heard of after the middle of the 
century. 


THE CARABIN AND THE ESCOPETTE. 


The derivation of the word carabin, carabine or caraben, 
the sixteenth century name for the short handgun which 
1 Archaeological Fournal, \, 126. 4 Queen Elizabeth’s instructions to the 


2 Archaeologia, xl, 331. earl of Bedford, of that year. 
3 Archaeological ‘Ffournal, x, 67. 5 Principles of the Art Militairie. 
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developed into the carbine of later times, is disputed : 
some writers maintain that it came from the weapons 
having been used on ships called carabs, others that it 
was derived from a Spanish corps of horse, called carabins, 
which carried a short handgun and gave its name to it; 
others again that it came from the weapon having been 
first used by Calabrian troops. In Memoires pours Partillerie, 
1548,* we read “ Et pour la cavallerye, je la distingueray 
en deux parties, l'une de la gendarmerye, et l’autre des 
chevau-légers, et harquebuziers 4 cheval nommez argoletz, 
et par les Espagnols, carabins,” Louis Napoleon writes 
concerning the matter, 2 “ En 1558 chaque compagnie de 
gendarmerie avait cinquante arquebusiers 4 cheval qu’on 
appelait argoulets en France, et carabins en Espagne,” and 
he further states that these cavalry weapons, in the reigns 
of Henry IV and Louis XIII, were called in France 
carabins or dragons. 3 Meyrick says4 that in the “ extra- 
ordinaries ” for the war in Picardy in 1559, we first meet 
with troops called carabins, which were light horse in 
the service of Henry II of France, armed with carabins 
3% feet long, so named from the troops that bore them. 
Brant5me, in his Biography of the Duke of Alva, writes, 
“Le grand prieur estoit general de la cavallerie, composée 
de quartorze compagnies de lanciers, et quartre d’arque- 
busiers 4 cheval, que depuis on a appellé, parmy eux et 
nous, carabins.”> The dragoons would appear to have 
had their origin towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
if not before: indeed Louis Napoleon® thinks to find 
it as early as 1543, in Pierre Strozzi having put 500 footmen, 
armed with the arquebus, on horseback “ afin quwils ne se 
fatiguassent pas.” It is thus quite clear that the troops 
called carabins or dragons were trained to fight either on 
foot or on horseback: in fact, René le Normand remarks 
“quwon capitaine de carabins doit savoir les functions 
d’un capitaine d’infanteri.’’? Emmanuel de Meteren in 
his Histoire des Pays-Bas, in describing the battle of Turn- 
hout in 1597, thus refers to the carabin as “ arquebuses 


* Bibl. Rich, MS. 711 3, fo. 52 (Gay). * Archaeologia, xxii, 81. 

* Du Passé, etc. 199. ° Brantéme, 29. 

* Dragon was also the name of a piece ° Du Passé, etc. 199. 
of ordnance of medium calibre of the ? Ibid. 360. 


nature of acoulevrine. La Fons. Artill. de 
Lille, 1582. 
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a rouet qu’on nomme carabins.” ‘The weapon is men- 


tioned in connexion with the siege of Rouen in IsgI: 


and is scheduled in the Hengrave inventory of 1603. 
Montgommery? says, “ Les carabins avoient pour arme 
une cuirasse échancrée a l’epaule droite, afin de mieux 
coucher en joue.... et pour armes offensives une longue 
epée, une escopette ou carabin longue de trois pieds et 
demy, une pistolet a l’arcgon et des cartouche 4 la reitre” : 
thus, as late as the reign of Henry IV of France, the light 
cavalry of that country still continued to discharge their 
weapons from against the cheek, and used the cartridge 
as early! We may conclude from the foregoing con- 
temporary records that the name of the handgun “ carabin”’ 
was derived from that of the troops using the weapon, 
and that the piece had its origin in Spain. 

Regarding the escopette,* Montgommery states that 
the gens d’armes carried “une escopette qui portait 
cing cens pas, le pistolet et l’estoc longue et roide”: 
thus, the escopette was carried by heavy cavalry: the 
statement as to range must be accepted with some reserve. 
In the Musée d’Artillerie, Paris, is a short handgun of 
the middle of the fifteenth century, length of barrel 0-40 
métres, calibre ‘022. The weapon is described in the 
catalogue as “‘ une petite scopette pour cavalier.” 

The military handguns of Germany up to the end of 
the century, most of which had their counterparts among 
the weapons used in England, were the various kinds of 
harquebus; the langerohr, or lengthened sdldnerbuchse ; 
bockgewehre or multi-barrelled guns ; kolben or short hand- 
guns of the pistol family with one or more barrels; short 
handguns for cavalry; and the faustrohr or reiter’s pistol, 
with its diminutives in smaller pistols. A raissrohr or 
reissrohr is a small rampart-gun of the nature of a hand- 
gun. The illustrations of Jost Amman’s Kunstlerbuchlein, 
and other contemporary woodcuts, show many of the 


1 Du Passé, etc. 313. 

2 The escopette or esclopette was a short 
handgun, 34 feet long; the name. inherited 
from sclopos or sclopttus, which was probably 
the earliest form of cannon; having its 
originin Italy. The handguns for cavalry of 
the second half of the century were doubtless 
all similar in character to one another, 


though called by different names. Probably 





there was a slight difference between those 
used by heavy and by light cavalry. 

3The German word Kolben means a 
club or mace, and it is applied to the 
butt-end of a gun or pistol; but in early 
German records a variety of handgun was 
called by the name, though there is some 
uncertainty as to its size and form. 
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weapons as being still fitted with long triggers. As the 
century advances the tendency of the calibres of handguns 
is to lessen, and the weapons to become lighter. ‘The 
conditions of purchase of a parcel of handguns for the 
arsenal at Dresden in 1570, were as follows: 29 grosse 
rohre, at 14 gulden each; 25 kleine rohre, at 1 gulden 
3 groschen, all the weapons must answer strictly to sample 
sent, in being uniform and bored evenly to a standard 
calibre. 1 

The airgun is variously stated to have been invented 
in 1430 and 1560, at Nuremberg, and by Robert von 
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FIG. 7. A FAUSTROHR, C. 1460-1470. 


der Pfalz, in 1619; but there is no record of its use as 
a military weapon before the eighteenth century. 


THE PISTOL. 


The early history of the pistol is now all that remains 
to be dealt with. A small handgun, an early faustrohr or 
fustrohr, is figured in Codex Germ. 734, a manuscript 
at Munich, dating about 1460, and the illustration is 
reproduced here in fig. 7.. A cavalier in the “ Gothic ” 
armour of the period, is in the act of discharging his 


1 Zeitschrift, iti, 89. 
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weapon, held at arm’s length, at another horseman, who 
is sheathed in similar plate-armour, and brandishing a 
cross-hilted sword. There is no indication as to how the 
priming of the piece was exploded, but one or two 
diminutive handguns of this kind have been preserved ; 
and they are without any sufficient depression around 
the touch-hole for containing a priming ; how then was 
the charge exploded? Probably by a piece of tinder 
stuffed into the touch-hole itself. The manipulation of 
such a weapon must have been very dilatory and trouble- 
some from horseback: still in spite of such drawbacks, 
the use of small-arms by cavalry continued to increase. 
The handgun as shown in the illustration, served the 
purpose of a mace, and was thus a combination weapon. 
Mention of the faustrohr, with variations in the name, 
frequently occurs in German contemporary records of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and before the 
middle of the latter, or even possibly early in its first 
quarter, the weapon had developed into the reiter’s pistol, 
which continued to be called faustrohr right through the 
century, and even later. ‘Towards theclose of the century, 
French influence in Germany had brought about a change 
in the form of the weapon, and by 1630-1640, it had 
become generally known by the name of pistol in Germany, 
as had been the case in other countries for some time 
before. A pair of faustrohre, of the reign of the elector 
Maurice, 1541-1553, fitted with wheel-locks, are in the 
museum at Dresden. Such weapons were used long after 
the pistol proper had become common, and some of them 
are double-barrelled, and very long. One meets in German 
records with several varieties of the faustrohr-pistol family, 
some of which are by no means easy of identification. 
A faustling, fausterling or feuerrohr is a small faustrohr. 
A puffer, a small pistol with a short barrel and sharply 
bent stock, ending in a long, heavy, round pommel ; there 
is a pair at Dresden, of the year 1573, an engraving by 
C. B. Hopfer, dated 1531, shows what would appear to 
be a “ puffer,” a word with an English signification ; 
but the drawing is too small to be of much use. A 
drehling is a revolver, and a rohrlein a small, short hand- 
gun. . 

In a Grotkau inventory of 1421, a number of “ pis- 
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schullen ” are entered,! and in one of Breslau of 1483, 
some small handguns are scheduled as “ pischallen ” ; 
a word otherwise rendered petstoln, pyscheln and bettstoln : 
such weapons are again present in a Nuremberg inventory 
of 1578, entered as halbe-haken oder pettestoln, and 
again as kurze landknechthaken, called bettstoln. All 
these names implya short, lighthandgun. There is nothing 
to help us as to the etymology of these words, but 
* petstol”’ and “ bettstol”’ certainly bear a curious resem- 
blance to the word pistol. Claude Fauchet, writing in 
Origines des Chevaliers, etc. would derive the word pistol 
from the weapon having been first made at Pistoia, or 
that it took its name from the coin called pistole, the 
diameter of which is said to have corresponded with that 
of the bore of the weapon.? Others would derive the 





FIG. 8. A FAUSTROHR, C. 1520-1525. 


name from the Spanish word pistola, signifying a driver 
or a spout; or from the Italian equivalent for dagger, 
pistolese. Louis Napoleon? remarks that in about 1544, 
the French cavalry adopted a small handgun of large 
calibre, which was called a pistole; but the fact, if it be 
one, does not help us to the derivation of the word. He 
adds, concerning the weapon, “ Cette était trés-dangereuse, 
parce qu’on la tirait 4 bout portant” (point-blank). 

A faustrohr, now in the collection at Nuremberg, 
formerly in that of count Festeticz, has been alluded to 
in my remarks on wheel-locks. The stock, which is of 


1 Zeitschrift, ii, 45. France, ont pris le nom de Pistolet, et les 


2**_... et lors ils sont nommez Pistolles 
et Pistolets; pour avoir premieremét 


este faits 4 Pistoye: comme aussi ayans 
les escus d’Espagne esté reduits 4 une 
plus petite forme que les escus (ecus) de 


plus petits, Pistolets, Bidets, comme lon 
appelle aussi les plus petits chevaux.”? The 
small pistol “ bidet” is mentioned as early 
as 1550 in Nuits de Straparole. 

3 Du Passé, etc. 198. 
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iron, is only slightly bent ; there are rings for the insertion 
of a ramrod, and a hook for hanging the weapon to the 
reiter’s belt. The calibre is one centimetre, and the 
lock a very early form of wheel-lock. ‘The weapon is 
illustrated on fig. 8. 

The word pistol does not occur in any of the inventories - 
taken at the Tower, Westminster or Greenwich in 1547, 
but dagges and tackes are mentioned. The terms dagge 
or dag and tacke are not merely other words for ordinary 
pistols ; from which they must have differed in some 
way, for we meet with dagges and pistols scheduled together 
in inventories ; as for instance, in that of the goods of 
Sir Thomas Ramsey, taken in 1577, we find, “‘ item, a 
pistoll and a dagge.”” We want to ascertain what weapons 
those names represent, but the materials for any certain 
definition, as far as the writer is aware, are absent, and 
what there is, is confusing. Meyrick says the dag has 
a pommel like that of a musket, but he gives no authority 
for the statement. These names have sometimes been 
applied to daggers, but they certainly mean handguns of 
some sort: and it seems probable that one of them at 
least originally indicated a weapon in size something 
between a “ handgonne” or demi-hake and a pistol, a 
large pistol in fact, like the early reiter’s faustrohr, which 
has a stock formed very like that of a musket, and that 
the other may have been applied to its diminutive, the 
faustling, or to the small pistol, the puffer; for we find 
entries in inventories of long, short and pocket dags; 
one in the Hengrave list, 1603, “ two little pocket dagges.”’ 
From the survey taken at Westminster in 1547 we extract the 
following entries : ‘‘ a white tacke with a fier-lock (wheel- 
lock) graven”’; ‘‘ two tackes hafted like a knyff, with 
fire-lockes and double-lockes ” ; ‘* tackes after the fashion 
of a dagger”; there are other entries of the same kind, 
but nowhere any clear definition. In 1574, a dagge 
complete, that is with its accessories, cost 16s. 8d.1 the 
same price as did a pistol in 1599. 

Paul Jove, referring to the capitulation of Stuhlweissen- 
burg to the Turks, in 1548, mentions the admiration 
expressed by the Orientals for the wheel-lock pistols of 


1 Queen Elizabeth’s instructions to the earl of Bedford, of that year. 
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the German reiters.1 The equipment of the reiter, 
who first came into prominence in 1546-1547, in the 
battles of the League of Smalcalde, consisted of a pair 
of faustrohre, with heavy pommels, convenient to club 
with; barrels, a foot and a half long; weight about 
5 pounds; bullets 20 to the pound; and a sword and 
dagger. Fig. g is a reproduction of an_ illustration 





FIG. 9. GERMAN REITER OF THE SECOND HALF OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
WITH HIS PAIR OF FAUSTROHRE, 


by Jost Amman, of a German reiter, of the second half 
of the sixteenth century, armed with a brace of faustrohre. 
The reiter-faustrohr was inlaid, more or less, with bleached 
stagshorn ;” and the stocks of these weapons of the second 
half of the century are much less bent than they after- 
wards become. De la Noiie, writing in 1587, says that 
pistols are not effective at more than three paces.? Bodies 
of horsemen armed with these weapons, trotted up to 
the attack by ranks; they delivered their fire, and then 


1 Thierbach’s Handfeuerwaffen, 47. used in preference to ivory for the reason 
2 This inlay is often mistaken for ivory. that it bends more easily and is less influenced 
Herr Max von Ehrenthal, formerly curator by changes of temperature. 
of the royal museum at Dresden, writes 3 Archaeological Fournal, lix, 80. 


in Zeztschrift, ii, 83, that this material was 
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wheeled outward by half troops, for the next rank to come 
forward in their places. Captain Crusoe states that 
fifteen motions are involved in firing. The pistol was 
often combined with other weapons, used both for battle 
and the chase; and such combinations are met with in 
the axe, mace, sword, dagger and wood-knife. Some 
beautiful examples of the battle-axe and pistol, and of 
the sword and pistol, in combination, may be seen at 
Dresden and Berlin. 

Niklas Zurkinden of Berne is stated to have invented 
the drehling,1 the prototype of the revolver, in 1584, 
and here we have a weapon with a drum bored with 
chambers, revolving on its axis, bringing each chamber 
in succession to the lock and the barrel. The career 
of this weapon was a short one, for it soon burst, owing 
to inaccuracies in the junctions.? Later, weapons were 
made as described in Ward’s Animadversions of Warre, 
published in 1639: ‘the touch-holes of the Barrels to 
turne to the locke one after another.” ? ‘There is a harque- 
bus-revolver of this kind in the Tower, no. 12, attributed 
in the catalogue to the second half of the century, with 
a revolving breech for four charges. 


1 Dreben, to turn, revolve. 3 Tower Catalogue, 69. 
2 Zestschrift, ii, 338. 
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SCREENS AND ROOD-LOFTS 
IN THE PARISH CHURCHES OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


By F. E. Howarp. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Although many works on church screens and rood-lofts 
have appeared during the past few years, as yet no account 
of the screenwork of Oxfordshire has been published. It 
is true that a useful list of most of the surviving examples 
is to be found in English Church Furniture,’ and that 
given in Rood-screens and Rood-lofts® is even fuller, but 
hitherto no one has attempted to compile a complete 
descriptive list of all the ancient screens now in the county, 
such as those for Somerset, Devon and Cornwall which 
form important sections of Mr. F. B. Bond’s work. ‘These 
county inventories both serve as records of what now 
remains and also are useful to those who wish to study 
the best and most interesting screens with as few wasted 
journeys as possible. A complete series for all the English 
counties is most desirable. This paper is the result of 
several years’ study of its subject, but it is quite possible 
that one or two screens have escaped notice. It is, how- 
ever, believed that it includes every example of pre- 
reformation screenwork that has not met with destruction 
at the hands of reformers, rebels or restorers. 


I. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE SCREEN AND ROOD-LOFT. 
The design of a screen or rood-loft is naturally affected 


by the plan of the church in which it is erected. Most 
Oxfordshire churches have aisled naves and unaisled 


1 English Church Furniture. By J. C. 3Mr. Aymer Vallance’s papers on 
Cox and A. Harvey, 1907. mediaeval screens and rood-lofts in Derby- 
2 Rood-screens and Rood-lofts. By F.B. shire, Kent, Middlesex and Lancashire 
Bond and Dom Bede Camm, 1909. (Memorials of Old Derbyshire, etc.) are 


important contributions to this series. 
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chancels, and the rood-screen stands under the chancel- 
arch. After the fourteenth century the rood-screen was 
almost invariably used for the support of a rood-loft. Occa- 
sionally the chapels in the eastern bays of the aisles ! were 
enclosed by screens, and such a parclose existed until recently 
in the church at Stanton St. John, but one of the screens 
has been removed to the tower-arch. ‘The screens of the 
Fermor aisle at’ Somerton once formed a similar parclose. 
Many have been destroyed, leaving no traces behind them, 
for the two screens were generally fastened together at 
right angles, and supported themselves independently of 
the piers of the arcade. ? 

When the chancel is aisled, it is divided from its side 
chapels by screens, but the rood-loft rarely runs continuously 
across the church as in Devon.* At Hanborough the 
three sections of the screen, across the nave and aisles, 
are each of a different design and date ; usually the chancel- 
screen alone carried a loft. 

A large number of churches have central towers and 

the chancel-screen is sometimes in the eastern* and some- 
times in the western® tower-arch. At Thame the loft 
appears to have been carried round three sides of the 
central tower, leaving the western arch open. 
_ The arrangement of the rood-loft screen in the unaisled 
churches was very beautiful. The loft was carried across 
the nave from wall to wall, serving as a canopy over the 
two altars which usually stood against the east wall of 
the nave on each side of the chancel-arch. ® 

Chantry chapels enclosed on all sides by screenwork 
are not unknown in the parish churches of Oxfordshire. 
At Burford there is a wooden chantry chapel, erected 


1 Chapels such as these should not be 
designated ‘‘ chantry chapels”’ unless they 
contain tombs, or if there is documentary 
evidence of a chantry having been founded 
in connection with them by private in- 
dividuals or by guilds. No church was 
without at least two side altars for low 
mass. The necessity for these side altars 
arose chiefly from the ancient custom of 
permitting an altar to be used only once 
daily for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 
See Mr. J. Bilson’s paper The Architecture 
of the Cistercians, etc. Archaeological Fournal, 
Ixvi, 210. 


2 At Deddington the screens of the aisle- 
chapels supported lofts which were used 
for the support of lights, as appears from 
the will of W. Pope, 1523. ‘‘Item. I 
bequeathe to the torchis, the belles, Our 
Ladie beame, St. Thomas beame, to 
everyche one of them iijs. iiijd.’’ Marshall’s 
History of Deddington. 

3 Except at Ewelme. 

4 At Thame and Stanton Harcourt and 
once at Beckley and Witney. 

5 Once at Cuddesdon, Horley, Iffley and 
Kidlington. 

8 As at Combe and Kiddington. 
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beneath one of the nave arches, like those in the greater 
churches, but it was extensively restored under Street. 
The remains of a similar chapel, built of stone, may be 
seen at Chipping Norton, but the work was renewed by 
Bruton at the restoration. 


Il. ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS OF THE ScREEN AND ROOD-LOFT. 
(a) CONSTRUCTION. 


Oxfordshire is fortunate in possessing several early 
screens, including the well-known thirteenth-century rood- 
screen at Stanton Harcourt (plate xv).? 

Screens of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
characterised by their massive square framework, boarded 
lower panels and heavily moulded tracery, and above all 
by the delicately turned shafts which form the grille in 
the upper part. ‘They were intended simply as a division 
between the nave and the chancel, protecting the high 
altar from intrusion, and they invariably had a pair of 
doors: the screens at Chinnor and Stanton Harcourt 
still retain their original doors and ironwork. ‘The doors 
are generally hung to open into the chancel, the north 
door opening first. This shows that they were intended 
to be opened from within the chancel. ‘The screens were 
not meant to support rood-lofts, for at Chinnor (fig. 10) 
three mortises in the head of the screen show that the rood, 
with its figures of our Lady and St. John the Evangelist, 
stood directly on the screen. Unfortunately the head of 
the screen at Stanton Harcourt is cased in with modern 
woodwork, so that it is impossible to ascertain whether 
there was a similar arrangement in this case: at Cropredy 
the head of the screen seems to be modern. 

The beautiful stone screen at Broughton also dates from 
the first half of the fourteenth century and does not seem 
to have supported a rood or rood-loft, for its cornice is 
sharply weathered. In this case there was probably a 
rood-beam above it (plate rv). 

The wooden screens at Wardington, Thame and 


1 The plates and figures illustrating this paper are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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Newington are of later fourteenth-century date. The 
shafts of the Cropredy screen (plate vit1, no. 1) show 
that the art of turning was on the decline. At Thame 
(plate xvi) they are not turned, but cut to an octagonal 
section, the capitals and bases are poor, and the annulet, 
which is such a charming feature of the shafts at Stanton 
Harcourt and Chinnor, is omitted. The construction is 
stronger, however, for the shafts are cut out of stout 
uprights, running through from transom to head, instead 
of being dowelled to the tracery as in the earlier work. At 
Wardington (plate v, no. 2) the moulded mullions are still 
dowelled to the tracery and the same method of construc- 
tion is found in the chancel-screen at Newington (fig. 23), 
which is some years later. ‘This screen appears to have 
been made in the latter part of the fourteenth century 
and it once carried a rood-loft. ‘Thecurious way in which 
the mouldings of the head are mitred and returned shows 
that moulded joists were framed between the head of the 
screen and a bressummer at the same level, but some 
three or four feet in front of it. The ends of the bres- 
summer would have been built into the side walls of the 
nave, or perhaps supported on posts. Two carved brackets 
of Georgian date on each side of the doorway occupy 
the position of arched braces, the existence of which is 
suggested by the unusual section of the uprights. The 
floor of the loft was probably of thick boards resting on the 
moulded joists, and it may be conjectured that the parapet 
was either filled in with painted boarding between the 
bressummer and a handrail at a convenient height above 
it, or by tracery similar to that in the openings of the 
screen below. 

A few of the fifteenth-century screens are constructed 
in the same manner as the early work, with thick tracery 
and uprights treated as shafts. The late screen at Thame 
(plate xvi1), has exquisitely carved shafts similar to those 
of the Charlton-on-Otmoor rood-screen (plate v1), which 
is evidently the work of the same hand, although the 
construction is very different. At Ewelme the uprights 
are of iron, square in section, with wooden capitals and 
bases. 

However, nearly all the surviving fifteenth-century 
screens are constructed entirely with straight moulded 
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posts and beams, with no curved work except the fretted 
tracery and, in some cases, the arched soffit to the rood- 
loft. This type of screen is found in many English counties 
and reached its highest state of excellence in Wales. Com- 
pared with the Welsh screens those of Oxfordshire are 
severe and unattractive, and the tracery and carving is 
certainly not so good, but several of them, although simple, 
are of exceptional beauty. It would be difficult to find more 
delightful work than the screens at Hanborough (plates 1x 
and x and figs. 14 and 15), which retain their old colouring 
and part of the rood-loft; and the screens at Barford 
St. Michael (plate 11), Brize Norton, Milcombe and Great 
Rollright (plate x11) must have been very fine before the 
removal of their lofts.1_ The parclose screens at Stanton 
St. John and Somerton (plate x1v) are also extremely good. 

These later screens are not always provided with 
doors. Some have low wooden gates and others may 
have had iron ones. A screen with no traces of any barrier 
to the chancel entrance is rarely found. 

There are usually two doorways in the screenwork 
enclosing a side altar so that a procession could enter and 
leave it in an orderly manner. This is the reason why 
the pair of doors at the west end of the chapel at Witney 
(plate xix), are hung to open inwards, while those towards 
the east are hung to open outwards. A similar example 
may be seen in the south parclose at Cropredy (plate vitt, 
no. 2). 

The framing of the later screens is generally much 
lighter than that of the fourteenth-century examples. 
The uprights, which had been hitherto of a square section, 
merely beaded or chamfered on the angles, are moulded 
and reduced to a section like that of a window mullion. 
The main uprights at each end and on each side of the 
doorway often have an additional member to their 
mouldings, and sometimes they are decorated with little 
buttresses terminating in pinnacles? as at Milcombe, 
Hanborough and Lower Heyford (fig. 8). The sill is 
generally quite plain except for a slight weathering, but 


1 These four screens are disfigured with of Dorchester the uprights themselves are 
wretched modern paint. treated as buttresses with moulded weather- 
2 These occur in fourteenth-century ings. 
work at Thame ; and in the parclose screens 
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in most cases it has required renewal. The transom is 
usually moulded, and at Brize Norton (fig. 7) itis decorated 
with a little trail of foliage. ‘The head is often simply 
moulded but sometimes a trail of vine-leaves fills its prin- 
cipal hollow moulding ; that of the north-aisle screen at 
Hanborough (fig. 7) is left square, and the moulded mullions 
butt against it. 

This description applies to both rood and parclose 
screens in their present mutilated condition, but it must 
be remembered that in the fifteenth century there were 
very few churches without a rood-loft.4_ The parish 
churches of Hanborough, Great Rollright, Rousham and 
Warborough have alone retained any part of the rood-loft 
(if we except the screen at Charlton-on-Otmoor, which 
is of an unusual type), and even these have lost the rood- 
loft front upon which it is known that the most beautiful 

work was lavished. 

From these examples it may be concluded that the 
construction of the loft of a typical Oxfordshire screen 
differed widely from that employed in the West of England 
or in East Anglia. The loft is carried by two beams, 


1 There are records of the building of a Lewys Rede gevyth ...... 


rood-loft in the parish church at Henley, William Whateham gevyth » . viijd. 
including a list of subscribers. John Benysgon, oi... 5.64509 + Xie 
Feby. roth H. 8 (1519).—At this day Whowmas Ardertie® 5. 5-..'5.sico:s0 na 6 VAs 
the goodman Kenton confesseth that he Walliam Boxwelll 3.04.63 0060). 0is'9 
hath in keeping of hys chyldren bequest William Arche . , - vitid. 
to the use and tases of the Rode-loft The chuscliwardans’ accounts for Thame 
HEWe! os... Pa .xxvs. record the erection of a loft for the organs 
At the same day Thomas as Fynamore in 1447-1448 (see p. 166) and another loft 
graunteth to the same use ...... vjs. viijd. in the Dormer aisle in 1548 (2 Ed. VI). 
Mr. Warden also gevyth to the same use 1548. 
evjs. viijd. Itm. payd to Harry Cowper for xve. 
John Jesope gevyth to the same use ..xs. _ bords for to mak ye loft on Master Dormer’s 
Humfrey Parke gevyth........iijs.ilijd. Tle ........ Sts .xijd. 
John Pates gevyth ..........iijs. itijd. The writing of scriptures on the rood loft 
John Arderne gevyth ........iijs. ilijd. at Henley is mentioned in the Bridgeman’s 
John Marshe gevyth ..............xxd. Account. 
Nich’as Stokley gevyth ..... .iijs. itijd. 1550. 
John Hogesgevyth ...........40. Itm. that we must be alowyd for wretynge 
Nich’as Rychmong gevyth ......xijd. of the roode-loft that we payd to Wyllm. 
William Widmore gevyth ....... -xijd. Bramley ..... ainig eines 
Thos. Stone and John Ansley. ...... ijs. The destruction of the “Thame rood- loft 
Thomas Ymfrey gevyth ......iijs. ilijd. in 1560 (3 Elizabeth) is also recorded. 
Robert Burges ..... Ke atts 1560. 
Robert Hames bochr. gevyth Seika kiN It’m pay’d to geal for pullynes 
Henry Lok gevyth. . weceeeeeXXd.  downe ye Roode-lofte................ijd- 
David Sawelton gevyth Ere Abies men cals 
John Fowle gevyth ...........66. See F. G. Lee’s History, etc. of Thame and 
John Heywod gevyth ............xxd. J. S. Burn’s History of Henley-on-Thames. 
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practically independently of the screen. One of these 
beams is fixed a foot or two above the head of the screen, 
from which short struts rise to support it at intervals. ? 
The other beam or bressummer is fixed at the same level 
a few feet to the west, and the ends are built into the nave 
wall or supported on posts, the mortises for which can 
be seen in the bressummers of the Hanborough screen 
(plate x, no. 1). Between these two beams, joists of flat 
section were framed, to support the floor of the rood-loft, 
but in every case, except at Charlton-on-Otmoor, the 
boards have been taken up. The struts and joists are con- 
cealed by a panelled and coved soffit, rising sometimes from 
the head of the screen, and sometimes from a beam fixed 
about a foot away from it, and butting against the bres- 
summer. The ribs which support the coving are some- 
times cut to a circular sweep struck from one or two 
centres, but sometimes they are straight. The construc- 
tion of the very simple loft of the aisle-screen at Rousham 
(fig. 25) is like that of the Newington chancel-screen 
but the projection is towards the east: the joists, how- 
ever, are not moulded but are concealed by a horizontal 
soft which has been renewed in deal. 

The complete destruction of all the rood-loft parapets 
is most unfortunate, but it is possible to recover a fairly 
accurate idea of their appearance from the mortises which 
can be seen along the bressummers at Hanborough. 
These indicate that a row of uprights, spaced about the 
same distance apart as those of the screen below, was 
tenoned between the bressummer and a handrail three 
or four feet above it. The heads of the openings may 
have been decorated with tracery like the screen at 
Sheringham, Norfolk, but none of the remaining rood-lofts 
had solid wooden panels to their parapets, for in this 
case there would be a groove from mortise to mortise, 
into which the panel would have fitted. The remains 
of the rood-loft in Oxfordshire are so scanty that there is 
no proof that such close-panelled rood-loft fronts did not 
exist. Rood-lofts with painted panels of saints would 


1The mortises for these struts in the Barford St. Michael, Brize Norton, Heyford 
head of the screens at Milcombe and Han- and Woodstock modern casings and cornices 
borough chancel-screen are all that is left have been nailed on, perhaps to hide these 
of their once beautiful rood-lofts. At untidy holes. 
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naturally be condemned by the reformers, but no fault 
could be found with the open traceried fronts, + after the 
use of the loft had been rendered impossible by the removal 
of its flooring. 

None of the screens of the local type show any signs 
of having an eastward projection to their lofts, and in 
some cases the tympanum in the chancel-arch formed the 
eastern parapet. The aisle-screens at Hanborough and 
Rousham had a handrail on one side only. 

The screens which have been described are obviously 
of local workmanship and they offer such an extraordinary 
variety of detail that it seems probable that they are the 
work, not of gilds or regular screen-makers, but of local 
carpenters. They are roughly put together, the tracery 
is often rudely carved, and there is nothing in their con- 
struction that would be beyond the skill of a village crafts- 
man with the screens of neighbouring churches for models. 
But there are a few screens in the county which are of 
exceptional type. 

Such are the once vaulted screens of Adderbury 
(plate 1), Bloxham (plate 111), Deddington (plate 1x) and 
Somerton (plate x11). The former agrees in every detail 
with the Kentish screens at Eastchurch and Shoreham, 
and may well have been the work of a craftsman from 
that county, especially as there is a screen in Winchester 
cathedral church, before the lady-chapel, which seems 
to belong to the same group. The screens at Bloxham 
and Somerton are probably of local origin, but that at 
Deddington is more like Northamptonshire work. The 
parclose screens round the chancel of Burford church 
on the borders of Gloucestershire (fig. 9) resemble the work 
of that country rather than the Oxfordshire screens. The 
screen at Steeple Aston (fig. 3) is very unusual ; it is arched, 
but evidently the soffit of the rood-loft was horizontal. 
It is remarkable for its iron stanchion-bars and for the 
absence of boarding in the lower panels. The sister screens 
of Thame and Charlton-on-Otmoor (plates xv11 and v1) 
are of a type which is met with in many places, and they 
show strong foreign influence. They are remarkable for 


1 Some pieces of tracery, attached to the may have formed part of such a rood-loft 
recently-destroyed pulpits at Northmoor, parapet. 
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their linen-fold panels, flamboyant tracery and beautifully 
carved shafts with octagonal caps and bases. The stops to 
the latter are worked quite in the flamboyant manner, 
but it is probable that these screens are the work of English- 
men, for they are very restrained when compared with the 
Breton examples which they otherwise resemble. 


(b) Decoration. 
TRACERY. 


At Stanton Harcourt, c. 1250, the tracery takes the 
form of a series of well-moulded trefoil arches, cut out 
of a board, 1 foot 54inches deep and 24 inches thick, with 
hood-mouldings planted on. At Chinnor, c. 1300, the 
tracery is 1 foot 1finches deep and no less than 4% inches in 
thickness (fig. 11). The design is geometrical with elabor- 
ately under-cut mouldings. ‘The curvilinear tracery of the 
former rood-screen at Cropredy, c. 1340, is 1 foot 1 inch 
deep and 2} inches thick; some of the patterns are ex- 
quisite, but the mouldings are much simpler. The south- 
aisle screen at Wardington is a little later and its curvilinear 
tracery is barely two inches thick, with a simple hollow 
moulding on one side only (fig. 32). The lines of the 
mullions are continued through the tracery, and at Thame 
(plate xvi1) the mullions themselves run right up to the 
head of the screen, cutting the complicated tracery into 
sections. “The older method of construction is followed 
in the early Perpendicular screen at Newington, the 
rectilinear tracery being two inches thick (fig. 24). 

In the later work the tracery is reduced to seven-eighths 
or even five-eighths of an inch in thickness and the lesser 
uprights are forked over it. It is rarely more than eleven 
inches deep and in some cases it is only worked on one 
side. The early fifteenth-century work is often very 
stiff and heavy, but it soon becomes lighter and more 
delicate, and the design less restrained. Carved cusp- 
finials and foliaged spandrels often add to its beauty.. It 
is possible to trace several leading motives in the work 
of this period but they do not form any guide to the date 
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of the work. There is the rectilinear motive with two, ! 
four? or six® upper lights, sometimes grouped in pairs, * 
which in their turn are comprised beneath a single arch.® 
In the tracery of some screen intersecting straight® or 
curved” lines form the leading motive. Frequently the 
design of the tracery consists of an arch with cusps, and 
pierced, cusped, or carved spandrels above it,*® while 
sometimes there are two arches of different forms, one 
below the other, the space between them being filled 
in with curvilinear tracery. Sometimes one of these 
arches is reversed, forming a St. Andrew’s cross like the 
tower arches at Wells.19 Another common motive is 
an arch with two quatrefoil-circles in the spandrels.1? 
Similar quatrefoil-circles are a striking feature of the 
tracery of several other screens.?? 

The foliated arches over the doorways have frequently 
survived.t3 They were generally no deeper or thicker 
than the tracery. 

The tracery of the exceptional screens is of various 
types. At Deddington, Somerton and Charlton-on- 
Otmoor the arched tracery-heads are out of rectangular 
panels with the grain running vertically. The screens 
at Bloxham and Steeple Aston have two orders to their 


tracery for an additional arched member emphasises the 
main lines. 


CARVING. 
Traits.—A carved trail of vineleaves generally 


decorated each of the main horizontal timbers. Such 
carving occurs on the transom of the screen at Brize Norton, 


1Two parclose screens at Kidlington, 9 Kidlington (between N. aisle and 
Witney. chancel), Barford St. Michael (lower 
2 Southleigh, Swalcliffe, Woodstock, Han- panels), Somerton (parclose, two different 
borough, Hornton, Rousham, Langford. designs). 
3 Ewelme (parclose screens), Bicester. 10Combe, Milcombe (two designs), 
4Barford St. Michael, Hanborough Brize Norton (lower panels). 
(N. aisle). 11 Kidlington (between S. aisle and 


5 Lower Heyford, Stanton St. John, 
Kidlington (in N. aisle), Great Rollright 
(two designs). 

6 Kidlington (south aisle), Woodeton. 

7 Kidlington (across the chancel). 

8 Thame (south aisle), Kidlington (be- 
tween N. aisle and chancel), Somerton 
(lower panels of parclose), Brize Norton, 


Southleigh (N. aisle). 


chancel), Yelford, Hanborough (S. aisle) 
and Great Rollright with a Catherine wheel 
instead of a quatrefoil. 

12Stanton St. John (now in tower), 
Brize Norton (lower panels), Milcombe 
(upper panels.) 

13 Several at Kidlington, three at Han- 
borough, Barford St. Michael, Woodeton, 
Heyford. 
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the heads of the screens at Lower Heyford, Milcombe, 
Hanborough (chancel-screen), Great Rollright, Westcot 
Barton, and the bressummers of the north and south aisle- 
screens at Hanborough (plates 1x and x), the chancel-screens 
at Charlton-on-Otmoor and Adderbury and the remains of 
the rood-loft at Warborough. ‘The earliest work is thin 
and rather stiff in design and it is cut out of a flat board. 
In the later screens the form of the leaves is very com- 
plicated, birds and insects are introduced and the foliage 
bulges forward. There is none of the crispness of the 
Devonshire carving about the Oxfordshire work, for the 
modelling is very timid, but, compared with modern 
efforts, its superiority is unquestionable. The trail at 
Charlton-on-Otmoor (plate vi, no. 2) is exquisite. 


Crestincs.—The crestings are usually of the Tudor 
flower type, and in some cases they are of excellent design. 
Many varieties can be seen on the Hanborough screens, 
but in most cases they have been destroyed on the removal 
of the rood-loft. ‘Those at Kidlington have been renewed 
in cast iron. 1 


Parerar.—Square flowers sometimes take the place of 
a trail but they are seldom satisfactory. Those nailed on 
to the screens at Kidlington, which seem to be ancient, 
are exceptionally ugly. Those on the bressummer at 
Charlton-on-Otmoor are very small but they are well 
carved. 


Bossrs.—The intersection of the ribs of the rood-loft 
coving are covered by carved bosses. ‘The ribs of the south- 
aisle screen at Hanborough butt against a large boss- with 
four leaves, and a smaller square boss once masked the 
joints. ‘Those of the north-aisle screen intersect, and 
have good square bosses, and four separate carved leaves 
to hide the mitres. The work at Hanborough is simple 
and bold. The bosses of the coving at Great Rollright 
are far more elaborate: more delicate still are the round 
bosses of the vaulting at Adderbury. 


1 The cast-iron crestings of the screens at Ewelme have been recently removed. 
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PAINTING. 


There is not the slightest doubt that every screen in 
the county was, or was intended to be, coloured.’ ‘Traces 
of red or green can be seen on almost every screen in 
spite of Georgian paint, Victorian stain and varnish, and 
modern scraping or furniture polish. 

The most usual scheme seems to be green and vermilion 
counterchanged sometimes with white fillets and often 
applied upon a white ground. The coving of the rood-loft 
is generally painted a deep azure with red and gold ribs, 
while the carving is almost always gilded. The bead- 
mouldings of the bressummer are sometimes painted with 
a twist of dark green and gold, and the carved trails have 
frequently green stems and gold leaves, while the grapes 
are half green and half gold. There are no traces of 
floral painting like that of the Norfolk screens, but at 
Bloxham and Stanton Harcourt there are a few remains 
of the painted panels of saints which must have been a 
common ornament of a_ pre-reformation Oxfordshire 
screen. In some cases only traces of red paint remain, 
and although red shows more distinctly than green against 
the old oak, it is quite possible that red, with gilded 
carving, was a not uncommon scheme. 

Few screens have retained their old colouring unrestored. 
The modern paint on thescreens of Bloxham, Great Roll- 
right, Westcot Barton, Swalcliffe, Barford St. Michael, 
Brize Norton and Milcombe is extremely crude in tone 
and in no case is it of value as a restoration. The beautiful 
tints and the texture of the old colour on the screens of 
Hanborough, Charlton-on-Otmoor, and the fragment at 
Hornton show how impossible it is to get similar effects 
with modern oil paint. The ancient paint on the south 
chapel parclose screen at Burford and the sanctuary-screen 
at Cassington is not so successful, but it has suffered from 
the effects of time. 


1 The following item may refer to the 1547. 
painting of the rood-loft front of the screen It. payd to ye paynt’ for payntynge 
at Thame which is one of the latest in ye rayle before ye rood and ye rector’s stool 
Oxfordshire. viijd. 





> 
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III. Notes on THE Roop, THE USE OF THE ROOD-LOFT, THE 
TympanuM, THE Lenten VEIL AND Quire STALLS 
IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tue Roop. 


Built into the east wall of the south porch of Langford 
church is a stone figure of Christ as a crucified king, which 
appears to date from the eleventh century. This may 
have been built into the wall above the small tower-arch, 
serving as the rood of the Saxon church, of which the tower 
alone remains. 

Part of the rood is said by Skelton and Bloxam to have 
existed in Great Rollright church at the beginning of 
last century but it has now disappeared. 

A small parchment roll of the time of Edward III, 
containing a list of benefactors to the rood at Henley-on- 
Thames, is printed in J. S. Burn’s History of Henley : 


De Scta Crucis, tall de Henle die ven’is pxt ant fm sci michis Anno 
rr E tercii (sc’do) 
Johnes le telor PRN ates cs ce eo eds beer et er nalts 
Johnes (Mortua) Meg iehtas «4 cows hE ok A TAC eo dB 
BS foe canes os «aoe 'snnn save p aan oho Ee, 
eco acess. oe pe eda twanet ba VIE 
MPMI cc kk oc cess rik y evden an sens os willy 
Mts WAOTYOU 061 c-. oo een swios ne cece ns ce os «Ville 
Wee be Oeiee! 5 ois 2 Noss CORRES FSS Rea 
Galfridus de Mourton.. «2.000 neice se cores cs cece os «Zid, 
RIGOE bine se os o8 he cece ae i aa aa age eae 
WN. ack ce ined a ke hs anh ab 02s 4 <cie PRER eS Oe 
Henr atte Steplond Phure ..... 2... ee cece ee ee ee oe oly 
Rate Clemene lick sass ass vs is 20 pean ene ane 
Btane le Coupe... is ved oo ai 00 os oviestevian onion gauniemaiee 
Bimitty Je: Reade |y...:sscc0 ss alas 0+: ssbsabapavinet ene 
BME, TOVEY « f0.60 save ce cdes os + 0deu ohnyan eg aiiiee manles 
BE SVAN... . vo.ce ve coe nies ooika oe a sp aeeeena 
Joh Altesor error erererr rs 
Rog’us Aleyne seus ne 0/05 tele om ap gtaa anata 
ee  WEEPETETEPET EEE cu ee 
MGIC... 2. s+ .c0 0's +00 seas cn paueeeneeen ve nary Mele 
ET... ve ss) o> ic oa sidine wae en Adipe > Ee 
NE YEON... .0 + s+ os 05 bv sweh sae aeenes Supa~. RNS. 
Seteitede Phure ...... s+ ss edeekeuh ae phen be eves + VJ 
Joh atte Wyfold MTP rr ee ET 8 
Williaa le Granger... 06.0.0 secs census decvise cone eso ¥]0 
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MEIN fs. sais es Fe be db 00a ou o's tule densa 
MTR Te WaRtOVER oo ei win no oe te een ne voce pe de sn een 
Johnes de Hurle . 1.2.2... cece cece cece cece ce cece Vd, 
Endorsed 
Wee O88 i sesew Ga ein vb vs oe nese 00 0s 50 v8 OO 
a. Wee liso as beet ndw eeevicnen bs.uy sae 
Johnes atte Wyfold ..... 0... cece cece cece eee ee ee Vd, 
BEAM 3S. olor iew eh ka ain Uelalstep dee Sa eine ee ee <tr 
Augi la Geneve solu ....... 50 cece cece cece cece cece Ve 
Walts Mosion: slit»... 26 neces cots 00 00 coescnceies « Vije. 


Sm xxjs. id. 


All roods were ordered to be destroyed in 1548 but 
in the reign of Mary it was again ordered that the rood 
should be re-erected in its rightful place, which had been 
usurped by the royal arms. 

Thus we find the following items in the churchwardens’ 
accounts at Thame: 


1556. 
It’m p’d for a Rode w' Mary and John ........xviijs. 
It’m p’d to the paynter in p* of payment ..... .1ijs. iiijd. 


It?m Rec. in money gathered in the churche for the 
BA sg iok cui gilaauy viiehceRaeamarRie ee eS Ste 


It’m p’d for the exchaunge of the Roode and for ye image 
of OT Lady at ye hye awter end ..........xvjs. iiijd. 


Traces of the rood can be seen in various churches. 
At Northleigh the blank spaces in the painting of the 
Last Judgment give the exact form and position of the 
rood and its attendant figures, which were once fixed 
against the east wall of the nave, and at Charlton-on- 
Otmoor the mortises for the rood remain in the bres- 
summer of the rood-loft, showing that in this case the 
figures stood out a few feet in front of the Last Judgment 
painting which formed a background for them. 


Tue Usrs oF THE ROOD-LOFT. 


One of the chief purposes of the rood-loft was to give 
access to the figures of Christ crucified, our Lady and 
St. John the Evangelist which were an invariable ornament 
of a pre-reformation church. 
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In Lent these images were hidden by a veil and the 
rood-loft made this duty much simpler to perform. Such 
a veil is mentioned in an inventory of the goods in Thame 
church in 1447. ; 

Before the cross there was invariably a lamp burning 
in its honour. This, the principal rood light, is frequently 
mentioned in old records. 

Will of John Devyn 1470 


Itm lego sustentationeni luminis s’te crucis in eccl’ia p’dicta 35. 4d. 
Henley-on-Thames). 


Among the corporation records at Henley is a memor- 
andum : 


“That the lamp burning before the altar in the church belongs to the 
Commonalty, and that a rent of 6s. 6d. is issuing out of a croft called the 
Church Croft for its support, that it once hung before the cross called the 
Roode and ought to be lighted at five in the morning and burn till five 
in the afternoon.” 


In Burford church is an inscription to the memory 
of John Spicer : 
“ T pray you all for charite 

Hertely that ye pray for me 

To our Lord that sytteth on hye 

Full of grace and of mercye 

To whiche rode soler in this churche 

Upon my cost I dede do wurche 


W* a laumpe brennying bright 
To worschyp God bot day and nyght 
And a gabul window dede do make 
In helthe of soule and for Christ sake 
Now Ihu that dydyt on a tre 
On us have mercy I prie. 

Amen.” 


_ Less important were the lights which stood in a row 
along the top of the handrail of the rood-loft. "These were 
candles standing in bowls with prickets, and were lighted 


during high mass. 


Thame Churchwardens’ Accounts. 
1521. 

It recd of a man that will not be named for fynding of a candyll brennyng 
before the rode in the rode loft eu’ry sonday in the yere at the sakering 
OP WYO SIME oi cess oe oo oe os se cn ou on ue eeeee dma MINER “BMA ve os v0 1 RVG. 

1558. 
P’d for skowrynge the boolls of the candlestikks before the Roode, iiijd. 
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At the great festivals there seems to have been a great 
display of lights in the rood-loft, for we frequently find 
such items as the following in parish accounts. 

Henley—2z4 Henry VIII, 1533. 
The Chargys of Lyghts. 


It payde to Stone for xix/i. wax for the rode lyght at Cristemas viijs. 
ixd. and for the same light at estr viz. of wax iis. vjd. and for the makyng 
of the same ijs. 

In another account of the time of Henry VIII, Payd for the rode lyght 
agenst Crystmas for xiijli waxe p’ce the Jz. vd. ob.1 sm. ......vs. xjd. ob. 

Some items in the Thame accounts show that special 
collections were made at Christmas and Easter for the 
sustentation of the rood-lights : 


1447-8. 
It (received) off Agnes Ffrogmore to gh Rode — «oc 
It off Peres evens for wast iiij torches....... (eeanes «Sj 
It of ye same Peres to ye Rode lyght ... 2.2... 2. 200s os o0'ae silija.” 
It Recevyt at Cristynmas for ye Rode ie oc ve ad emery Ee 
It. off John Elys to ye Rode lyght ...........5 000. 04-040 05 om an pmayeem 
1501-2. 


Itm rec. of the p’yshonys for the rode light at Cristemasse. .. .. . xlijs. 

Itm rec. of the p’yshonys for the rode lirt at Ester ..........xxjs. 
1535. 

Itm receyved at Estr of the perishe for the Roodlyght ....xxiijs. xd. 


There is also documentary evidence of the use of the 
rood-loft as a music gallery. ‘The accounts for the making 
of two organ lofts in Thame church are still in existence. 


1477-80. 
Custus Solar p. Organ. 


It’m sol. Thome Carpenter s. pr factura y solarior p. 


organis situands in BTOSSO seer ee ee - viijs. viijd. 
It’ sol. Petro peas p. 1 magno ligno maeremij p- dict’ 
solario . 5. sesa sues comb when ee UMlkw RAVER) ec MMmne | ee 
It’ sol. p. vij p’ uis peciis meremij pro ca ij. + «xilijd. 
It’ sol. p. ij lignis meremii ad dict’ opus. . ae 10 
It’ sol. p. ij plankes ad id’m opus. . _xijd. 


It’m in certs clavis viz. iiij peny nayle and vd. nayle, viijd. 
It’m in asseribus viz. cc and i qrt’ ad idem opus ..vjs. 


It sol. Will’mo Smyth p’ wine hoks and ij barres ferti ad 


i) OPES. eed SN a . -Xxijd. 

BGs arechiisatwady oo-ne a a bheeaeee “xxii. ijd. 

Et sic p. p’te noue Thame . eres “xij iijd. q: 

S’ma Sorar. p’ Orcan p. Nova. Thame. . | xfs. lijd. q’ 
1Price 54d. per lb. 3 This item, of course, has nothing to do 
2I suspect that these items refer to with the rood-light, but it is suggestive 
the principal light. when taken in conjunction with the next 


, one. 
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Another item records the sale of the old organs to 
Staunton church, which is probably Stanton St. John. 


1523. 
It’ recd of the p’son of Staunton for the old organs in 
p’te of payme’t of ls. xliijs. ivd. rest ....... Vj. Vilj. 


There are several references to the organs in the records 
of Henley church. 

1521. 

That Rd Brookham Warden payd to Browne, the organ maker xiij/7. 
to be repayd ageyn of the churchmen and xxd. for the carriage whereof 
recd viijli. xvijs. xd. ob. 

1526. 

Indre witnesseth that the Warden and Bridgmen have bought a payer 
of organese of Sr. Richard Haynton Clerk, and ower Lady Masse priest 
in the Churche of St. Lawrens at Reading under man* and forme following, 
that is to wyt: the sayd Sr, Richard byndeth hymself in iiij marks sterling 
for the keepyng of the sayd orgaynse in tewin by the space of vij yere next 
following. 

1528. 
Itm for by. of colys on estur eve and a rope for the gret orgyns, ijd. ob 
1533. 

For the chauntry Prsts Sr. Edmund Schaw vi/i. and for Sr Harry Rob- 

binson vj/i. and for Sr. John South the pleying of the organs vj/t. xiijs. ilijd. 


That one at least of thes: organs stood on the rood-loft 
is proved by an extract from the “ Bridgemen’s”’ account 
for the year 1555. 


Itm pd to the orgayne maker for mending the orgayns 
Im The QUyeTC_.s0)6. 60s se eeewicl teed ne ee o XR. Ljd. 
Itm for mending the other great orgayns in the Rode 
RAEN <5 skin bah bd ad bbb ese.nde nite Cesena TE: Sea: 


This use of the rood-loft has been revived in the church 
of St. John the Evangelist and in the chapel of St. John’s 
Hospital in Oxford. In the beautiful but incomplete 
church at New Hinksey it is also intended that the organ 
should be placed on the loft. 

The rood-loft of an Oxfordshire parish church was 
rarely wide enough to use as a chapel, but at Deddington 
there is a piscina about two feet above the head of the 
screen which proves that there was an altar in the loft 
at one time. 

In parish churches the loft was not used as a pulpitum 


for the singing of the Epistle, the Grail, the Alleluia and 
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Gospel as in the greater churches. Generally the approach 
to the loft was partly by means of a ladder and partly by 
a few steps in the thickness of the wall. Even in the 
great church of Adderbury the steps are very difficult 
to ascend, for the treads average about four inches wide 
while the risers range from nine inches to a foot in height. 
The ascent of the deacons with the taperers and thurifer 
would certainly not be an edifying ceremony. 

One other use of the loft is certain. It formed a 
convenient stage from which to ring the sanctus bell. 
There are many instances of sanctus bell gables over the 
chancel arch,+ and at Wardington the guides for the 
ropes have survived. 


Tue TyMPANUM. 


Until recently the tympanum was regarded as an 
invention of the Hanoverian period, for the display of 
the royal arms. As a matter of fact it is of very early 
origin and may be a survival of one of the two veils men- 
tioned by Durandus, namely, that dividing the clerks 
from the people. 

Judging from the number of examples which survived 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, ? the practice 
of filling in the chancel arch with a boarded or plastered 
partition must have been extremely common in Oxford- 
shire, but the sole survivor is that in the small church 
at Warborough. 

The tympanum was generally painted, the invariable 
subject being the Last Judgment,* an appropriate back- 
ground for the rood which sometimes stood some feet 
in front of it but was often fixed against the east wall 
of the nave. Most of the surviving Doom paintings4 


1 Barford St. Michael, Bloxham, Brize ton, Sandford, Steeple Barton, Sydenham, 
Norton, Combe, Headington, Holton, Yarnton. 
Great Milton, Wardington, ‘Tadmarton 3 At Piddington there was a_ post- 
are instances. Where there was a central reformation of the Sacrifice of Isaac, the 
tower the sanctus bell may have hung Old Testament antetype to the Passion of 
in the belfry and in other cases hand bells Our Lord. 
were in use. 4 Beckley, Bloxham, Cassington, Combe, 
2 Ambrosden, Bloxham, Bodicote, Buck- Cropredy, Fulbrook, Northleigh, Short 
nell, Chalgrove, Charlton-on-Otmoor, hampton, Southleigh. 
Chesterton, Drayton St. Leonard, Odding- 
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appear to have been painted partly on the wall above the 
chancel-arch and partly on the tympanum, which was 
generally flush with the western face of the wall, but in 
some of the earlier instances the tympanum was fixed 
fush with the eastern side, and the chancel-arch formed 
a frame around the paintings upon it. Frequently the 
paintings were continued for a short distance along the 
side walls of the nave. + 

The tympanum is a necessity if the nave is dark and 
the chancel brilliantly lighted, for if it be omitted the 
rood will be almost invisible, or at least only a silhouette 
against the brightness beyond. ‘This was never tolerated 
in pre-reformation days, when the rood was never of dark 
fumed oak, but always painted and gilded. 


Tue Lenten VEIL. 


The Lenten veil appears to have been the second of 
the two veils ‘which divided the church into three parts 
in the time of Durandus, namely that hanging between 
the clerks and the sanctuary.2 It is sometimes asserted 
that the Lenten veil hung in the chancel-arch, but this 
seems to be incorrect. The mistake appears to have 
arisen from confusion between the Lenten veil and the 
veil which hid the rood in Lent. In an inventory of the 
goods in the parish church of Thame for the year 1447 
both these veils are mentioned in the same item, leaving 
little doubt as to their respective positions 3 


It? a white weyle for the Croce inlent time and an™ white weyle to be 
hanging in the chancel befor the hye Awt' in lentyn time. 


In some churches there was a sanctuary-screen to which 
the veil hung in Lent, and that in Cassington is still in 
position. It is so lightly constructed that it cannot have 
been intended for a rood-loft screen, and moreover, it is 
too wide to fit in the chancel arch. Generally, however, 


1 As at Shorthampton and Southleigh. et linteis; et cortina ante presbiterium 


2See Mr. F. B. Bond’s Rood-screens and 
Rood-lofts, 96-97. 

$ Ordinarius Totius Anni Cisterciensis 
“*Velum quadragesimale: Post com- 
pletorium, cruces pannis albis cooperiantur 


tendatur qui sic remaneat privatus diebus 
per quadragesima usque ad feriam iiij ante 
pascha et tunc post completorium deponi- 
tur.” 
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the veil was suspended from a beam or rope, and where a 
convenient tie-beam occurred there is no doubt that it 
was used for this purpose. In a few cases there are corbels 
built into the north and south walls to support a beam, 
and those at Kelmscot are pierced, probably for the rope 
from which the Lenten veil hung, but more often there are 
no indications of its supports. However, it would be quite 
simple to fit up a movable beam with its ends resting on 
the wall plates, and it is likely that this method was the 
one usually employed. 


Tue Quire STALLs. 


There was but one row of stalls on each side of the 
chancel, returned at the west end to form seats against 
the screen, leaving the central part unencumbered. This 
arrangement is due to the admission of the laity to the 
chancel during part of the mass.! Existing illuminations 
prove that this custom was usual in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries,” for it is impossible to believe that 
the cleverly characterised figures of worshippers kneeling 
around the high altar can be merely a conventional repre- 
sentation of a congregation in the nave. 

Moreover, the custom was general in post-reformation 
days, for in 1638 bishop Montague caused a meeting of 
the clergy to be held at Ipswich, for the parts adjoining, 
where he prescribed these following orders; that is to 
say, ‘‘ First, after the words of exhortation pronounced by 
the minister (standing at the Communion table, the 
parishioners yet standing in the body of the church), 
‘ Draw near,’ etc. all which intend to communicate should 
come out of the church into the chancel. Secondly, that 
all being come in, the chancel door should be shut, and 
not opened until the Communion be done,” etc.? This 
custom survived until recently at Bampton in this county. * 


1 The fact of the admission of the laity *For instance “ L’Exposition de la 
to the chancel during mass throws light Messe.’’ Alcuin Club Collections. | 
upon three points which would be other- 


wise inexplicable: (a) The great length of 3 Hieurugia Anglicana. 
the chancel of a typical Oxfordshire church; 
(b) its almost complete isolation from the 4I am indebted for this fact to the 


nave; (c) the opacity of the local type of Rev. F. Brown of Steeple Aston. 
rood-screen. 
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Considerable fragments of the old quire-stalls survive 
at Bampton, Dorchester, Kidlington (plate x, no. 2), 
Marston, Swinbrook and Thame (plate xvi1), while those 
at Cassington and Merton are said to have been brought 


from Christ Church and Exeter College, Oxford, re- 
spectively. 


IV. A Descriptive List or ScrREENS AND Roop-LoFTs IN 
THE Parish CuuRCHES OF OXFORDSHIRE. | 


ApperBury. ‘There is a fine early fifteenth-century 
rood-screen of three arched bays, retaining its original 
doors, but uncoloured. The vaulting and loft are modern 
and the marks of the former loft in 
the side walls show that the design is 
not a faithful restoration, but a few 
bosses in Se ‘Wal dB tg and part of the 
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trail of vine leaves 
on the bressum- 
mer are ancient. 
It is certainly not 
a local work, but 
it greatly re- 
sembles a groupof 
screens, of which 
examples exist at 
Eastchurch,)} 
Sheppey, Shore- 
ham and other 
Kentish churches 
and in Winchester 
cathedral church. FIGs So: ANE aoe 


The old rood-loft front was probably like that of 





' Unless otherwise described, the screens measured drawings are reproduced to a 
are of the usual local type, with rectangular scale of half an inch to one foot, and the 
framing and closely-spaced mullions. The details of tracery are one-eighth full size. 
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the Winchester screen. ‘The rood-beam has been cut 
away, but the ends still protrude from the walls of the 
nave about nine feet above the rood-loft floor (plate 1 
and figs. 1 and 2). 


AmBrospEN. ‘There is no screen in the church at 
present, but there was a low stone screen in 1823. 


“ 'The rood-beam remains in the church, and in a staircase on the north 
side leading to the roof is the door which opened on to the rood-loft. Over 
the entrance to the chancel are the royal arms, the creed, the decalogue 
and the Lord’s prayer. The nave is separated from the chancel by a low 
stone screen.” Dunkin, History of Ploughley, 6. In the same work is a 
plate showing the western gallery with a large post-reformation painting 
of the Resurrection above it. 


AstuaLt. A low stone wall, three feet ten inches 
high, and ten and a half inches thick, with a moulded 
coping, separates the beautiful north chantry chapel from 
the chancel. It probably dates from the last decade of the 
thirteenth century (plate 1, no 1). 


Aston, Nortu. ‘The present screen is modern, but 
there was a “‘ Grecian ” screen with a tympanum in 1846. 
The latter may have been mediaeval. 

“The chancel-arch is blocked up above, and a Grecian screen inserted, 


painted in perspective.” Architectural Antiquities in the Neighbourhood 
of Oxford, 85. 


Aston, SreepLe. There is an interesting chancel- 
screen of unusual type, but it was much restored (in deal) 
by Plowman in 1842, and the head and the arches over 
the doorway are entirely modern. It is the only screen 
in the county with open lower panels, and the iron 
stanchion-bars are also unique. It appears to have been cut 
short and the jambs, which are moulded on the outer 
faces, do not fit closely against those of the chancel-arch 
in the usual manner. It is possible that the screen originally 
stood in front of the chancel-arch, and that it was the 
full width of the nave. The missing bays cannot have 
been traceried, for in that case there would be grooves 
left in the existing jambs, but most probably they were 
plain rectangular panels in which were hung the dorsals 
of the altars on each side of the nave. The rood-loft 
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doorway has been discovered within the last few years, 


and it proves that the loft was supported directly on the 
head of the screen with a horizontal soffit, as at Rousham. 


STEEPLE ASTON KIDLINGTON 


CROPREDY 








ren, 
" ° i 2 2. Feet | ieee 2 3 4 5 6 7) InteHEs, 
ric, 3. STEEPLE ASTON. PART OF ROOD-SCREEN. FIG. 4. 


When the grain and varnish were removed a short time 
ago, the mediaeval colour (said to have been vermilion 
and perhaps blue) also disappeared in the process (figs. 3 
and 4). 
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Barrorp St. Micuart. The good fifteenth-century 
rood - screen with tracery in both 
upper and lower panels is only two 
and three-quarter inches thick, but 
the rood-loft door and the marks of 
the beam over the screen in the 
chancel-arch prove that it once had 
a coved rood-loft. The paint is 
modern and so is the cornice- 
moulding. The doors appear to 
be late Georgian work (plate 1, 
no. 2). 





BARFORD St MICHAEL 
UPPER PANELS 


Barton, SteePre. In 1846 there 
was a tympanum, probably of the 
mediaeval period, with post-reforma- 
tion paintin gs, but it is now destroyed. 


“The chancel arch is boarded up, and the- 
arms of James II, supported by curious figures 
with wings, are painted on this boarding with 
the date, 1686, and this text under them in 
black letter ‘My son, feare thou the Lord 
and the King and medle not with them that are given to change.’ 
This boarding might better be removed from the arch but the painting 
should be preserved and placed against the blank wall.” Ibid. 95. 





LOWER PANELS 
FIG. 5. 


Barton, Westcot. The chancel-screen has excep- 
tionally wide tracery heads, and each bay is sub-divided 
by a small mullion. The colouring is modern, and certain 
parts of the screen, such as the head and the ugly arch 
over the doorway, are also of recent date. The jambs 
are moulded on the side which should fit against the 
chancel-arch, and the original arrangement may have been 
like that suggested as a solution to the problems of the 
Steeple Aston screen. The chancel floor has been raised 
and the head of the screen is now some distance above 
the sill of the rood-loft doorway. The loft was probably 
constructed like that at Rousham, but the rood-loft parapet 
must have. been elaborate to harmonise with the tracery 


be ow (fig. 6). 


Brcxtey. ‘The marks left by the removal of the screen 
may be seen in the jambs of the eastern arch of the central 
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FIG. 6. WESTCOT BARTON. 


tower. Over the western arch are paintings of the Last 
Judgment, and figures of SS. Peter and Paul. There is 
an indecipherable inscription, but the paintings are probably 
of the fifteenth century. The royal arms of George III 
are painted on the older work. 

The blocked doorway above the arch seems to have 
led to the roof-space of the former nave. 


Becsroxe. The jambs of the fine Norman chancel- 
arch are cut away to receive the head of the screen, of 
which there are no other traces. 


Bicester. ‘There is a parclose screen between the 
transept and north chapel, much disfigured by modern 
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glazing, and stained and varnished. There are two ranges 
of traceried openings above the plain lower panels and 
consequently the screen is unusually lofty. It appears to 
date from the middle of the fifteenth century. ‘The rood- 
loft stairs are well built. 


Bioxuam. ‘The rood-screen, although once vaulted, 
is probably local work. It was much restored some years 
ago when the tympanum was destroyed and the spandrels 
of the screen patched up with stiff tracery. Its position 
was altered and the whole of the work repainted in violent 
tones, with the exception of the lower panels, which 
retain interesting paintings of the four Doctors of the 
Church, paired with the evangelistic symbols. The other 
panels are much defaced but traces of figures clad in white 
are visible in some cases. ‘These paintings are very simple, 
but they do not compare unfavourably with some of the 


Devonshire work, to which they are nearly akin. Above 


the chancel-arch are the remains of the Last Judgment 
painting, but a large part, including that painted on the 
tympanum, has been utterly destroyed (plate 11). 


Bopicote. A well-preserved screen, with its rood-loft 
and tympanum, has been destroyed since 1842. 


“The rood-loft or ancient gallery in which the holy rood was placed, 
between the nave and the chancel, remains perfect and should be carefully 
preserved, as such relics of antiquity are far from common ; the arch above 
is plastered up: this plastering might be removed with advantage, which 
would effectually throw open the chancel without destroying the rood-loft 
as has been too frequently done in similar cases.” Beesley’s History of 
Banbury. 


Bricutwett Batpwin. The painting of the royal 
arms above the chancel arch is dated 1895. ‘This is the 
latest example in the county. 


Brize Norron. A good screen of local type, but 
much restored and with modern colouring, still remains 
in the chancel-arch. Both upper openings and lower 
panels have tracery, but the arch over the doorway and 
the deal cornices are not ancient (figs. 7 and 8). 
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FIG. 7. 


Broucuton. The stone chancel-screen is a beautiful 
piece of fourteenth-century work with good carved crockets 
and pinnacles. The lower part of the screen is perfectly 
plain, which suggests that two side altars may have once 
stood against it on either side of the doorway (plate tv). 


Bucknett. There appears to have been a tympanum 
and rood-loft in 1823. 

“In the northern wall may be plainly discovere d the entrance from 
the belfry stairs into the rood-loft, the back of which is now ornamented 
with the royal arms and the commandments.” Dunkin’s History of Ploughley, 
i, 182. 
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Burrorp. ‘The four sections of screenwork (fig. 9) which 
enclose the chancel on the north and south sides seem to 
be Gloucestershire work. ‘They are altogether on a larger 
scale than the Oxfordshire type of parclose screen, and 
each traceried head is carved on a separate piece of wood 
with the grain running vertically. They have been much 
restored. 

The piece of screenwork (plate v) which encloses the 
raised chapel on the south side of the church retains its 
old colouring. ‘The lower part is plain stonework, but the 
upper part is of oak in good preservation. The tracery 





BURFORD, 


SCREENS ENCLOSING 
THE CHANCEL. 





FIG. 9. 


and the arch over the doorway are original and so is the 
head, which is battlemented. 

The chantry chapel under the eastern arch of the 
north arcade is very interesting, but it has been severely 
restored. 

The two aisle-screens are fragmentary. They include 
some deeply-moulded geometrical tracery, which is, how-- 
ever, of fifteenth-century date, but most of the north- 
aisle screen is post-reformation work. 


Casstncton. The small sanctuary-screen is the only 
one of its kind in the county. The lower part is covered. 
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with rectilinear tracery, some of the panels being pierced, 
perhaps for use as squints. ‘The uprights are widely spaced 
and the tracery is only five and a quarter inches deep. 
The colouring is ancient, but the shades of red and green 
employed have darkened with age. 

Above the western arch of the central tower, beneath 
which the rood-loft screen formerly stood, are faint traces 
of the Last Judgment painting. ‘The blocked door, high 
up in the wall over the arch, seems to have led to the roof- 
space above the ceiling of the Norman church. 

Fourteenth-century windows have been inserted in 
the side walls of the nave to light the altars which once 
stood on each side of the chancel-arch, beneath the rood- 
loft. 

The post-reformation stalls are excellent work said to 
have been brought here from Christ Church, Oxford. 


Cuatcrove. The jambs of the fourteenth-century 
chancel-arch have been cut away for the screen, of which 
nothing is left. Around the soffit of the arch are the 
marks left by the framework of the tympanum. 

The altar-rails ought not to have been removed from 
their proper place, to form a low chancel barrier. This 
has also been done at Cropredy, Eynsham and Berrick 


Salome. 


CuarLTon-oON-Ormoor. The rood-screen, which retains 
its old colouring and the vaulting to its rood-loft, is the 
finest in Oxfordshire. It shows strong continental influ- 
ence and greatly resembles the rood-screen at Thame. 
Although vaulted the screen is not arched, and the beautiful 
carved shafts are cut out of the uprights which run from 
transom to head. ‘The modern casing of the latter hides 
any indications of an eastern overhang to the rood-loft, 
but it appears from a plate in Dunkin’s History of Ploughley 
that the tympanum formed its eastern parapet. The 
lower panels are carved in linen-fold patterns, painted 
vermilion on a leaf-green ground. The tracery is flam- 
boyant with boldly projecting cusps, while very delicate 
flamboyant work decorates the panels of the vaulting. 
The ribs of the latter are red and gold, and the panels 
deep blue with golden tracery. The bressummer has 
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several bead-mouldings, which, as usual, have a gold and 
green “ barber’s poling” and there is also a gilded trail 
of excellent design. ‘The wide mortises in the top of the 
bressummer show that the rood-loft front must have been 
very elaborate, although of open-work. It looks as if 
there were two little niches, one above the other, on each 
of the uprights, while the panels between may have been 
treated as niches with larger figures. The other mortises 
show that the rood with its “ Mary and John” stood on 
pedestals rising behind the parapet. Although the screen 
is so elaborate the rood-loft door is quite insignificant and 
the ascent to the loft was probably by means of a ladder 
(plate vi). 

The cross of evergreens standing on the rood-loft is 
renewed every year. The new cross has been brought 
to the church in procession every May-day for many years, 
and the custom is perhaps of very early origin, but it must 
differ widely from that in use before the reformation. 


Cursterton. 'Therewasa stonerood-screen and perhaps 
a tympanum in 1823. The rood-loft appears to have been | 
destroyed a few years before this. 


“ The pulpit and reading-desk were formerly placed against the farthest 
arch where the iron that supported the hour-glass still continues ; but 
on the demolition of the rood-loft, were removed into the corner..... 
A decayed stone screen divides the chancel from the body of the church, 
and over the entrance is a painting of the king’s arms, and on either side 
of it a table of the decalogue.” Ibid 245, 247. 


Cuinnor. The rood-screen isa fine example of early 
fourteenth - century 
work, with the original 
massive wrought-iron 2 
hinges. The lower 
part is perfectly plain 
but above the moulded 
transom there are deli- 
cately turned shafts 
and elaborately 
moulded geometrical 
tracery. ‘The head is 
also. richly moulded 
but the upper member on each side is modern. Mortises 
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in the top of the screen show that the rood stood directly 
upon it and that there was no rood-loft until the fifteenth 
century, when one was contrived some distance above 
the screen, as the position of the doorway proves. 

In the wall of the nave, on the south side of the screen, 
is a piscina, marking the position of a former side altar 
beneath the rood-loft. 


Cuippinc Norton. ‘The remains of the reredos of 
a chantry chapel, enclosed by stone screenwork, were 
discovered and renewed at the restoration under Bruton. 


Compe. The screen is destroyed, but a few fragments 
of its tracery have been recovered and have recently been 
placed in the church. There is an exceedingly interesting 
series of fifteenth-century wall-paintings, including a well- 
preserved Last Judgment, part of 
which must have been painted on 
the tympanum, for it is cut off 
abruptly by the chancel-arch. On 
the north side of the latter is a 
painting of the Crucifixion of our 
Lord with SS. Mary and John, serving 
as a reredos to one of the side altars ; 
and on the south side is a fourteenth- 
century niche with the angel of the Annunciation on 
the wall beside it, showing that the south chapel was 
dedicated to our Lady. The rood-loft stairs are exception- 
ally well built. 

The stairs and paintings clearly indicate the form of 
the old screen (plate vit). 


“1846. The rood-screen has some good tracery remaining of Decorated 
forms but is Perpendicular.” Architectural Antiquities in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford, 154. 

“The ancient rood-screen which stretched right across the church 
before the chancel-arch, was destroyed and burnt by the direction of the 
Rey. Wm. Barrett (chaplain 1850-61).” Account of Long Combe, Rev. 
Spencer Pearce, M A. 





FIG. 12. 


Croprepy. The rood-loft was de- 
stroyed about 1840, but the screen itself, 
which is of the fourteenth century, now 
stands in a mutilated state on the north 
side of the chancel. The traceryis rich ~ cropaesy 

FIG. 13. 
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curvilinear work, and the screen must have been one of 
the finest in the county (plate viii). 

There are remains of an unusually good Last Judgment 
painting on the wall above the chancel arch, and the bay 
of the nave roof above the rood is also painted. . 

Two screens of much later date enclose a chapel in the 
south chancel aisle. The initials A. D. carved along the 
transoms may be those of the founder of the chantry 
(plate vii). 


Cuppespon. ‘The position of the rood-loft door indi- 
cates that the screen stood in the western arch of the 
central tower. 


Deppincton. ‘The rood-screen is excellent work of 
the fifteenth century, but the modern vaulting is very 
poor and misleading.! The lower panels have good tracery, 
and the design of that in the upper part with crocketted 
ogee arches and trefoils is unusual. ‘The screen appears 
to have been vaulted on the western side only, for there 
are good old carved spandrels above the tracery on the 
eastern side, showing that if the rood-loft had an eastern 
projection the soffit must have been horizontal (plate 1x). 

In the eastern wall of the nave, about three feet above 
the level of the head of the screen, is a niche which may 
be the piscina of an altar on the rood-loft. 

Stairs, once leading to the lofts of parclose screens, 
are visible in the window recesses of both north and south 
aisles. 


Dorcuester. There are remains of the good four- 
teenth-century screens? which once enclosed the quire, 
but they have been severely restored. 


Drayton Str. Leonarps, 


“On the chancel-arch are the arms of King George II, which a few 
years back were placed beneath the arch, as was usual at the time of 
their being ordered.” Architectural Antiquities in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, 327. 


1 The springers of the vaulting, which together at the springing, as in the Devon- 
are ancient, are carved in the solid. At shire work. 
Charlton-on-Otmoor the ribs are mitred 2See Mr. F. B. Bond’s Rood-screens and 
Rood-lofts, 60, for measured drawing. 
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PLATE VII. 


ROOD-LOFT STAIR AND PAINTED REREDOS OF A SIDE ALTAR. 
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Dunstew. Screen destroyed since 1846. 


“ Across the chancel-arch, a screen of early Perpendicular work, the 
pattern quite Decorated.” Ibid. 88. 


ExsrieLp. Post - reformation ‘ 
screen destroyed since 1846. 


“The screen, Debased, about James I, 
painted stone colour.” Ibid. 194. 

















Enstone. Rood-loft destroyed in nineteenth 
century. 


“In the church of Enstone are considerable remains of the 
ancient rood-loft.” Bloxam, Principles of Gothic Architecture, 


i, Ak 


Ewetme. The good fifteenth-century rood-loft 
screen runs across both aisles and nave, but the rood- 
loft has been destroyed. The central part has been 
reduced in height since 1823. The doors are original 
and two pairs retain their old padlocks and bolts. 
The mullions are of wrought-iron, with wooden 
capitals and bases. The screens were painted drab, 
but that on the chancel-screen has been removed, 
showing the ancient vermilion paint. 

Four richly moulded parclose screens with recti- 
linear tracery divide the chancel from its aisles. 


Eynsuam. The altar rails have taken the place 
of the lower part of a screen which survived in 
1846. 

“There are the remains of a Perpendicular screen, but the 
upper part is all cut away.” Architectural Antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, 139. 


Fritwe_ut. ‘The screen and rood-loft have been 
destroyed since 1823. 


“Considerable portions of a highly decorated rood-loft 


, ns FIG. 15. 
which separated the nave from the chancel are yet remaining.” 5 
Skelton, Antiquities of Oxfordshire. skerrow oF 

HAN BOROUGH 


Futprookx. Part of the Doom painting ‘SUT AISLE 
remains above the chancel arch. 


SCREEN, 
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GarsincTon. Rood-screen destroyed since 1846. 


“The rood-screen is of rather late Perpendicular work...... and the 
reading-desk is made up of parts of the rood-screen.” Architectural Anti- 


quities in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 336. 
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FIG. 16. HANBOROUGH. SOUTH AISLE SCREEN (HALF-INCH SCALE). 








Great Mitton. (See Mirron). 


Great Rotiricut. (See Roxiiricut). 
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Great Tew. (See Tew). 


Hansoroucu. The rood-loft formerly ran across both 
chancel and aisles but only the aisle sections retain their 
coving. The roodscreen seems to have been lowered, 
and the only traces left by the removal of its rood-loft 
are the mortises along the top of the head. All the screens 
retain their beautiful old colouring, and an exceptionally 
large amount of carving. The mortise for an upright 
post which once supported the end of the bressummer 
of the north aisle-screen should not be overlooked. ‘The 
south aisle screen is the earliest, and that in the north 
aisle is much later and far more elaborate. Small openings 
are cut in the lower two panels of the screens (plates 1x and 


x and figs. 7, 8, 14, 15, 16). 


Heyrorp, Lower. The fifteenth-century chancel-screen 

‘s excellent work but it has been severely restored. The 
, lower panels are plain except for a small 

trefoiled piercing. The tracery and the 
trail on the head of the screen are 
exceptionally good. A modern iron strap 
which strengthens the head conceals any 
traces of mortises in connexion with 
the destroyed rood-loft. The stairs to 
the latter are formed in a turret decor- 
ated with a niche (figs. 7, 8,17 and 18). 





LOWER HEYFORD. 
FIG. 17. 


Hoox Norron. ‘There are traces of the screen in 
the jambs of the chancel arch. The destruction of this 
fine screen and rood-loft took place comparatively recently. 
The rood-loft doorways are carefully wrought. 


“ Few churches retain so much of the rood-loft as may here be seen 


intersecting the nave and the chancel; the beautiful Gothic tracery with ,» 
which this interesting elevation is decorated remains in a very perfect state, 


and the stone staircase, ascended from the nave, leads to the very floor on 
which the rood was erected.” Skelton’s Oxfordshire, 1823. 


Hornton. A fragment of the lower part of the fifteenth- 
century rood-screen still exists in this neglected church. 
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NO. 2. HANBOROUGH. SOUTH AISLE SCREEN, DETAIL OF COVING. 




















| PLATE X. To face page 189. 





NO I. HANBOROUGH. NORTH AISLE SCREEN. 























NO, 2. KIDLINGTON. SCREEN ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CHANCEL, 
WITH REMAINS OF THE STALLS. 
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A parclose screen has been destroyed since 1842. 


“The south aisle contains a chantry chapel, the wood screen of which 
remains, and is a fine example of early fifteenth-century carving ; the whole 
of this aisle, walls, roof and screen are painted in brilliant parti-colours 
and gilt.” Beesley’s History of Banbury. 


Irrtey. ‘The screen was destroyed 4n the last century. 
There is an illustration of it in Skelton’s Oxfordshire. 


Istip. ‘The screen has been destroyed since 1846. 


“Parts of the old rood-screen remain, with the linen pattern panel, 
marking it to be of about the time of Henry VIII. Other parts are in the 
vestry but are plain and mutilated.” Architectural Antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, 3. 


Kippincton. A fourteenth-century rood-screen has 
been destroyed since 1846. ‘The traces of altars on each 
side of the chancel-arch with their piscinae and the stairs 
to the rood-loft, contrived in the window recess, are very 
interesting. 


“ Part of the rood-screen remains with good Decorated mouldings in 
oak.” Ibid. 127. 


Kipiincton. Seven early fifteenth-century screens 
enclose the chancel and its aisles. The chancel-screen 
does not seem to be in its right place, for there are indi- 
cations of a screen with a loft and altars beneath it in 





KI DLINGTON KIDLINGTON 


FIG, 19, FIG, .20. ° 


the western arch of the central tower. It is unfortunate 
that the screens should have been so thickly coated with 
stain and varnish, and the cast-iron cresting is also a 
mistake (plate x). 

Attached to the screens on each side of the chancel 
are the remains of the old quire-stalls, but they have 
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NO, I, MOLLINGTON, CHANCEL SCREEN,-NOW IN THE TOWER ARCH. 
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NO, 2. GREAT ROLLRIGHT. ROOD-LOFT COVING OVER THE CHANCEL ARCH. 
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been cut up and mutilated. The beautifully carved 
bench-ends which stand in front of them were removed 
from the nave. 


Lancrorp. ‘There are two fif- 
teenth-century screens across the 
north and south aisles. They have 
been much restored and the doors 
are mostly modern. 

The early stone crucifix built into 
the wall of the porch may have 
been the rood at one time. 





, LANGFono 
rig. 21 
Lowrr Heyrorpv. (See Heyrorp). 


Manesron. There are remains of the sixteenth-century 
quire stalls, In the tower arch is a quaint post-reforma- 
tion ecreen with fret balusters. 


Mernron, Screen destroyed since 1823. 


"The chancel is teparated from the nave by an indifferent screen.” 
Dunkin’s History of Ploughley. 


Mitcomse. ‘The beautiful fif- 
teenth-century chancel-screen has 
tracery both in its upper and lower 
panels, and there is a good carved trail 
along the head. The inverted posi- 
tion of some of the little birds carved 
among the foliage shows that it was 
reversed when the screen was restored 
and the colour renewed. The low 
wooden gates are partly ancient. 





Mitton, Great. Post-reforma- ™!'tCOMBE veree ranexs 
tion chancel-screen destroyed since 


1846. 


“A rood-screen, put up since the Reforma- 
tion, and formed of turned balusters, divides 
the chancel from the nave.” Architectural 
Antiquities in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 304. 





Mouuincton. The chancel- Lower PANets 
screen, which retains some of its old FIG. 22. 
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painting has been cut to fit in the tower arch. It is 
exceptionally rude work of the fifteenth century. The 
head is battlemented (plate x1). 


Newincton. The chancel-screen is much restored, 
but its open lower panels may be a restoration of the 
original arrangement. It dates 
from the latter part of the 
fourteenth century and its 
rectilinear tracery is very 
massive, like that of the 
Decorated screens, but there 
are moulded mullions instead 
of turned shafts. The returned 
mouldings of the head should 
be noticed, as they afford a 

FIG. 24. clue to the original construc- 
tion of the rood-loft. The 
doors are partly old (figs. 23 and 24). 





Nortu Aston. (Ste Aston). 


NorruieicH. The modern stone chancel-screen 
replaces a “‘ Grecian ”’ erection, which in its turn was the 
successor of a mediaeval stone screen supporting the wall 
over it, for there has never been a chancel-arch. 

The painting of the Last Judgment is extremely in- 
teresting. The blank spaces left where the rood was 
fastened against the wall indicate the exact size of the 
figures of Christ crucified, our Lady and St. John. 

Good post-reformation screenwork encloses the Perrot 
chapel on the north side of the church. 


Nortrumoor. Until recently the remains of the screen 
were worked up into the two pulpits standing on either 
side of the chancel-arch. Some of the tracery may have 
formed part of the decoration of the rood-loft parapet. 
None of this work remains in the church but a piece of 
the tracery still exists in a cottage at Stanton Harcourt. 


Oppincton. The chancel-screen and tympanum have 
been destroyed since 1823. 


“The arch leading into the chancel is filled up to the top of the wood 
screen; the latter is divided into three arches decorated with tracery, 
painted and gilt.” Dunkin’s History of Ploughley. 
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Oxrorp. No example of mediaeval screenwork exists 
in any of the parish churches, except at St. Michael’s 
church, where there are fragments of a late fourteenth- 
century parclose screen between the chancel and north aisle. 
The work is not unlike that at Newington, but the recti- 
linear tracery is stiffer, and the cusps sharply pointed. 
The screen and rood of St. Margaret’s (Bodley), the 
rood-loft of the church of St. John the Evangelist (Bodley) 
and the stone rood-loft in the chapel of St. John’s Hospital 
(Comper) are modern work of the best kind. 


Rotiricut, Great. The fifteenth-century rood-screen 
has very beautiful tracery in the upper and lower panels. 
That over the doorway is also ancient. There is a trail 
and a cresting on each side of the head. High up over 
the chancel-screen is part of the rood-loft! consisting of a 
rich coving between two moulded beams. The colouring 
of both screen and loft is modern (plates x1, no. I and x11). 


Rousuam. ‘The fifteenth-century aisle-screen is very 
plain but it has retained part of its loft. 
The bressummer crosses the aisle at 
the same level as the head of the screen, 
but a short distance to the east, and 
there are no traces of the mortises in 
the top of the beam which would be 
| left if there had been a parapet on that 
Rousnam \H side. Such mortises may be seen along 

FIG. 26. the head of the screen, showing that 
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1 Mr. Aymer Vallance believes this to be a canopy over the rood. 
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there was no westward projection, but the rood-loft front 
was flush with the face of the screen below. The door- 
way is placed to one side of the screen, perhaps to allow 
of an altar standing against it. There are traces of red 
paint in the crevices of its mouldings (figs. 25, 26,..27): 


Sanprorp St. Martin. Some fragments of a fifteenth- 
century rood-screen remain. 


SHortHampTon. Among the interesting paintings in 


this little church are the remains of the Last Judgment 
above the chancel-arch and a representation of Hell 


Cauldron on the south wall. 1 
aaa 
IIIS 


SHUTFORD 
FIG; 28) 











Suutrorp. The fifteenth-century 
chancel-screen is peculiarly moulded, 
especially the tracery, which is of 
unusual design. ‘There are traces of 


old colour, chiefly red. 


Naa 
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Somerton. ‘The chancel screen is 
exceptionally good, but the loft and 
vaulting have been removed and the 
lower part is modern. It has two transoms with a band 
of elaborate open tracery between them, and there are 
a few traces of red and green paint. The east side is 
perfectly plain. The rebates for a pair of low doors may 
be seen, worked on the lower part of the jambs (plate x111). 

Two fine screens of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century separate the south aisle from the nave, but they 
once formed a parclose round an aisle chapel (plate x1v). 

A post-reformation screen with excellent turned 
columns and a modillioned cornices completes the en- 
closure of the Fermor aisle. 


SouruLeicH. The early fifteenth-century chancel- 
screen has been much restored but the tracery is ancient. 

Over the chancel arch is a fine and well restored painting 
of the Last Judgment, and on the south nave wall is the 
Weighing of Souls. 


1 Archaeological Fournal, \xii, 157, Wall-paintings in Shorthampton Church, 
by Mr. P. M. Johnston. 
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PARCLOSE SCREEN. 


SOMERTON. 
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The north-aisle screen is in better preservation, retaining 
irregular piercings in its lower panels. ‘The desks attached 
to it are probably modern. 


Stanton Harcourt. The well-known thirteenth- 
century rood-screen is remarkable for the curious piercings 
in its lower panels, which appear to date from the fifteenth 
century. Unfortunately the head of the screen is cased 
in with modern woodwork, hiding all traces of mortises 
for the rood, or in connection with the loft which may 
have been erected in later times. The doors, with their 
padlock, bolt, and hinges are original. There are many 
traces of red paint, and on the south side is a painting of 
a saintly figure with a crown and wimple (plate xv). 


Stanton St. Joun. The two beautiful screens once 
formed a parclose in the north aisle but one of them has 


STANTON S* JOHN 
FIG. 29. FIG. 30. 


been removed to the tower arch. The delightful colouring 
was scraped off a few years ago, but traces remain showing 
that the principal colours were red and green counter- 
changed. ! 

There is a fragment of old tracery, probably the arch 
over the doorway of the rood-screen, now worked into 
one of the clergy stalls. 


StrrepLe Aston. (See Asron). 


STonESFIELD. A massive screen, supporting the wall 
above it, separates the north chapel from the chancel. 
An opening is formed in the lower part, perhaps to allow 


1A plan showing the original arrangement is given in Architectural Antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, 232. 
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of a tomb standing beneath the screen. The only carving 
is the tracery, which is very rudely cut. 


SwatcuirFE. There isa well- 
preserved fifteenth - century 
rood - screen with rectilinear 
tracery in the upper part and 
the old doors and hinges. An 

laborate pediment of strapwork 
has been removed from the 
Z| screen but is still in the church. 
SWALCLIFFE The colouring is modern. 
FIG. 31 


Swinsroox. It is said that a few beams are all that 
remain of the rood-screen and coving which existed in 
1840. It forms the frontispiece of Talbot Bury’s Ecclesias- 
tical Woodwork. "The old stalls have survived. 


SypeNHAM. ‘There appears to have been a rood-loft 
and tympanum in 1841 but both have been destroyed. 


“ A third-pointed rood-screen and loft remain, but are disfigured with 
plaster and whitewash.” F. G. Lee, History of Thame. 


Tew, Great. ‘The screenwork with linen-fold panel 
and foliaged tracery in the north aisle is so thickly coated 
with grain and varnish that it is difficult to tell its date. 
The tracery is cast in plaster, but this is not unknown even 
in mediaeval work. At any rate it should not be allowed 
to disappear like so many other screens in Oxfordshire. | 


Tuame. The screen in the north arch of the central 
tower is of the fourteenth century and seems to have been 
the rood-screen at one time. The elaborately. moulded 
tracery retains traces of red and green paint. The head 
of the screen is much cut about, probably owing to the 
construction of a loft above it in 1447-1448 (plate xvi). 

The chancel-screen is of the early sixteenth century 
and has carved shafts and linen-fold panels like that of 
Charlton-on-Otmoor, but the construction is more like 
that of the fourteenth-century screens. Along the top of 
the head is a row of wedge-shaped mortises showing that 
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braces rose from the top of the screen to support the 
western brestsummer of the loft. The screen and the 
stalls which are good examples of the way in which the 
chancel was arranged “in times past,” show traces of 
having been painted a dark brownish-red, but this colour 
is probably post-reformation. Originally the loft must 
have been continuous round three sides of the central 
tower (plate xvit). 

The south-aisle screen (plate xv11) retains an upright, 
an arched head to the doorway and a few traceried 
heads of early fifteenth-century date, but most of the 
work is modern. 


WarsoroucH. The screen is destroyed, but a part 
of the rood-loft, consisting of two beams with coving 
between them, still survives, although painted drab and 
raised above its original position. 

The lath-and-plaster tympanum is mediaeval and shows 
faint traces of its paintings. ‘The arms of the Prince of 
Wales are painted on the eastern side. This tympanum, 
the only example now left in the county, probably owes 
its preservation to the absence of a chancel-arch. 


Warpincton. Some of the moulded framework of the 
old screen is incorporated in the present modern one, 
and the mould- 
ed cornice of 
the latter looks 
like a four- 
teenth-century 
bressummer. 

Part of the 
south chancel- 
screen is also 
ancient, but all 
the tracery is modern. 

The south-aisle screen, although much restored, is an 
excellent example of simple fourteenth-century work. 
There are no doors, but there is a massive arch with solid 
spandrels over the doorway. There are traces of the old 
colouring (plate v, no. 2). 





WARDINGTON 
FIG, 32. 


Westcotr Barton. (See Barton). 
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Wirney. A long fifteenth-century screen separates 
the north chapel from the north aisle. There are two 
transoms with an open traceried panel 
between them, and tracery decorates 
both upper and lower panels. The 
doors and hinges are ancient and a 
good deal of the old vermilion and 
green paint can be seen in the crevices 
(plate xrx). 





WITNEY 
FIG. 33. 


Wotvercote. The screen disappeared in the wanton 
destruction of the old church some years ago. The Rev. 
F. Brown of Steeple Aston rescued a few fragments of its 
cresting. 


“ Across the chancel-arch are the remains of what has been a good Per- 
pendicular rood-screen.” Archaeological Antiquities in the neighbourhood of 


Oxford, 98. 


Woop-rton. There isa little fifteenth-century screen, 
now painted drab, which has some good tracery and a 
cusped arch over the doorway. 


Woopstocx. The fifteenth- 
century chancel-screen with its old 
doors and hinges is in good pre- 
servation but it has lost its 


colour. It is exactly like that at 
Swalcliffe. 


“In 1678 Lord Lovelace erected a 
gallery for the corporation upon the site EA 
of the rood-loft.” Ibid. 116. p WOODSTOCK ™ 


FIG... 34. 





. | . 
Wroxton. There is a fifteenth-century rood-screen 
with Jacobean additions. 


Yarnton. ‘Traces of the old screen and two tympana 
of different dates may be seen around the chancel-arch. 
An exceptionally rich Jacobean screen divides the 
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Spencer chapel from the south aisle. Some of its carving 
has been removed to the tower screen, which is made 
up of various fragments, perhaps from 
an old state pew (plate xvuir, no. 2). 


Yetrorp. In this little church 
there is a well-moulded chancel- 
screen, with geometrical tracery in 





its upper panels. It is probably of YELFORD 
late fifteenth-century date. FIG. 35. 


P’ 


Proceedings at Meetings of the Ropal Archaeological tustitute.. 
Wednesday, April 6th, 1910. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. in the Chair. 


Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A. read a paper on two types of brooches: 
from the island of Gotland, Sweden, with lantern illustrations, The paper 
will be printed in the Fournal. 

Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A. expressed his satisfaction that advantage 
was being taken of the exhibition of Teutonic antiquities collected by 
Sir John Evans and presented to the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans. The two types described by Mr. Leeds were well represented in 
that series, but, not being found in our soil, were seldom seen in this country.. 
A parallel development of the animal-head and tortoise brooches had now 
been established, and recent investigations made it possible to date any” 
particular stage of their evolution within about half a century. For such. 
precision a large series was essential, but there were hopes of a similar scheme- 
being formulated for Anglo-Saxon antiquities, which were much less: 
numerous, and covered a much shorter period. It was unwise to assume an: 
intimate acquaintance with the three styles of animal ornament determined. 
by Dr. Salin, but his canons could be and should be applied to our own 
antiquities, and our foreign relations made clear, at least for the pagam: 
period. The diminutive island of Gotland was remarkable in more than 
one respect: it had a peculiar indigenous art for centuries, and, though 
the principal trade-depét of the North, seems to have exported a very 
small proportion of its artistic products. Coins and silver ornaments from. 
beyond the Caspian reached England by way of this Baltic island, but Got— 
land types do not seem to have inspired our own craftsmen to any appreciable 
extent. Scandinavian archaeologists had set an excellent example in their 
treatment of national antiquities, and the recent death of Dr. Knut Stjerna,, 
whose valuable work was fully recognised by Mr. Leeds, had been a great 
loss to the archaeological world. 

Mr. Leeds replied, and a vote of thanks was then accorded to him. 


Wednesday, May 4th, 1910. 
Mr. Herbert Jones, F.S.A. in the Chair. 


Dr. Philip Nelson exhibited a photograph, here reproduced, of a late 
fifteenth-century group of eleven figures in oak, probably representing 
St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins martyred at Cologne, now in 
his possession. 

The central figure is 22} inches high, and represents St. Ursula, in 
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‘front of whom are ten of her fellow martyrs, on either side five, sheltering 
within the folds of her ample cloak. When this group was discovered 
all the figures were thickly covered beneath successive layers of recent oil 
paint, but upon removal the original polychrome tempera decoration was 
revealed, the robe of the saint being treated in blue, whilst her cloak was 
of vermilion, as were also those of several of her fellow sufferers. The 
left fore-arm of the saint is a clumsy restoration in wood, whilst her right 
arm, from the elbow, is also restored in iron, excellently modelled, upon 
which is a bracelet of elaborate design, and upon the fore-finger is a jewelled 
‘ting. Dr. Nelson is of opinion that this group came originally from Notting- 
hamshire, and that it is apparently of English workmanship of the late 
fifteenth century. ; 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on the Holy Blood of Hayles, 
‘which will be printed in the Fournal. . : 

He then gave a short account of the previous year’s excavations at Old 
‘Sarum, with lantern illustrations. . 

Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S:A. added a few words, after which votes of 
‘thanks were passed to Dr. Nelson and Mr, Hope. 


Wednesday, June. Ist, 1910. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, in the Chair. 


Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. described the results of his excavations 


‘at the Augustinian priory of Tortington, Sussex, which, when completed 
will form the subject of a paper in the Fournal. Lantern illustrations, 
‘plans, and some objects found in the course of the work were exhibited. 


After some observations from the Rev. E. $. Dewick, Mr. G. C. Druce 


-and the Chairman, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Johnston. 
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Potices of Archaeological Publications. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE CHURCHES. By Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. and 
Miss Gertrupe L. Bett. 9 X 532, pp. xiv + 580, 4 maps and 386 photographs 
and line drawings. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1g0g. 20s. net. 


Sir W. M. Ramsay and Miss Gertrude Bell are to be congratulated 
on the expeditious appearance of this volume, giving the results of their 
quite recent researches in Central Anatolia. Without suggesting for a 
moment that the work shews signs of hurry, it is inevitable that it should 
have the character of a particularly workmanlike first publication of results 
rather than a matured and final study of the architecture of the Kara Dagh. 
It is satisfactory, however, to have such a preliminary survey so quickly 
brought forward. In archaeology, preliminary surveys and reports are 
essential, and, value apart, one has to consider that in these days of enter- 
prise in research, one never knows who is next going to be in the field. 

If not literally first and last, the book is, virtually, a record, with a 
somewhat busy commentary, of architectural remains, and, therefore, as 
Sir W. M. Ramsay himself points out, is mostly the work of his collaborator. 
Apart altogether from her wide knowledge and proved literary gift, Miss 
Bell has essayed a difficult task, that of writing clearly, and at the same 
time technically, about architecture ; for it is as material in the history 
of architecture that her work must ultimately stand or fall. From this 
point of view, to the dispassionate observer, this work of hers, dealing 
with an obscure but to her imporiant phase of an epoch in building, as 
yet little known, must either contain in itself or be ultimately given, that 
perspective which alone will place it in true relation to the large body 
of fact, already well known and accepted, in the history of the origins 
of western styles in building. 

It may be said at the outset, that Miss Bell slips at once into her task 
with a directness which almost disarms criticism. Resolutely and systemati- 
cally, piece by piece, she examines the material of her forty-eight churches 
and the various other buildings which form her specific subject-matter. 

So far, her work is a record of fact, for the most part admirably explained 
and illustrated. She might do well, however, in a future edition, to condense 
some of her writing on architectural detail, and, either by herself, or with 
the help of an architect, take the wider view of her subject as design, not 
merely as building. One misses, generally speaking, this wider view, an 
examination of the traditional detail of building as part of a great (and 
to some extent perhaps, purposeful) progression in living structure. Let 
it be admitted, however, that it would be unfair to say too much on this 
head in the present instance. Miss Bell might quite reasonably reply 
that she had set herself the task, to begin with, of chronicling the building 
fact as so much material to be sifted and turned over in the future by herself 
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and others, and that she has not had time as yet to more than begin the 
work; or, moreover, that not being an architect, she left other aspects 
of the work to be taken up by other minds. She may not be ungrateful, 
however, if an example is pointed out where a recognition of a wider 
principle is at the outset essential, if such studies as these are to take their 
proper place in the history of building. In what Miss Bell terms the “ stone 
niche” treatment in fig. 348, the blind arcade immediately under the 
actual lintel of the motive is of essential value to the design in that position. 
The effect of the actual lintel has been reduced by an ornamented band 
which virtually renders it an architrave in two fasciae, so that the lintel, 
already somewhat weak in relation to the supports, demands a strong re- 
inforcing band immediately below. This the designer must have felt. 
It is the recognition of such principles as this which constitutes true tradition 
in architecture. ‘Threads like this are innumerable in the history of building, 
and as yet, perhaps, are hardly given their proper place, but one cannot 
insist too strongly on their importance. Referring generally to niche 
treatment, Miss Bell states on p. 455, “on the whole it must be admitted 
that the wall space is treated pretty much as a flat surface to which the 
niche decoration is applied without reference to structural considerations, 
and the same is as true of Ravenna (with all deference to Rivoira, who 
claims for the architects there a more definite purpose) as it is of Asia.” 
No designer could ever feel that this is true. 

In part iii of the book, Miss Bell enters into the discussion of plan 
types, such as the basilica, churches with a single chamber, cruciform 
churches, and the octagon. She is very well qualified to speak on such 
a subject, as probably no one in this country has a wider personal knowledge 
of ecclesiastical architecture in the Nearer East. As a student and disciple 
of Strzygowski, she adopts his subdivisions of type in the main, and she 
also quite clearly adheres to his views on the importance of Asia Minor 
as against Rome in the development of the higher forms of building, such 
as the vault and the dome. ‘There is a great deal that is extremely interesting 
and suggestive in this part of the book, which cannot be touched upon here ; 
such remarks as (p. 309), citing Strzygowski, that the stone basilica of the 
East shews no Roman influence; p. 311, “ the basilica and barn church 
of the Kara Dagh are alike far removed from any relation with the antique ; ”’ 
p- 317, that “ the horse-shoed form for arches and apses (the latter both 
in plan and elevation) is another of the many proofs of the markedly 
oriental character of the Anatolian plateau;” pp. 347, 349 and 430, the 
importance of the martyrium (or martyr-church, dedicated to one of 
the innumerable saints or martyrs of the early Church, a cult which 
followed that of the pagan gods), on the hilltops, as a T-shaped, cruciform, 
round, or octagonal plan, though only of the two latter forms in Western 
Europe ; and p. 397, citing Millet, that the cross-in-square church is found, 
in germ, in the basilica of Maxentius and the baths of Caracalla. Miss 
Bell points out (p. 319), that “ colour, and not the plastic arts, was counted 
on to adorn these buildings.” This is as true of Rome as of the East 
(witness Pompeii) and in fact, is largely true of work round the entire Eastern 
Mediterrannean, from the very earliest times. Miss Bell is much more 
probably right than Choisy in saying that the vault in “ some early form 
was known to the first monumental builders of Anatolia” (p. 436). 
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On the larger issue, the relative importance of Asia Minor (and Syria) 
on the one hand, and Rome on the other, on Byzantium and the future 
art of the West, there is not space to say much here; nor does Miss Bell 
say much about it herself. But as architecture, or as a permanent influence 
on future work, one must not attach too great importance to the buildings 
treated in this book. They are, without exception, small, and therefore 
cannot be mentioned for a moment with any of the great formative works 
of Rome, such as the basilica of Maxentius or the baths of Caracalla. It 
might seem absurd to even mention this, were it not that the value of size 
(surely a quite obvious point but none the less a vastly important one), 
seems to be getting lost sight of in the mass of talk about Byzantine origins. 

One can concede a great deal of oriental influence, perhaps nearly as 
much as Professor Strzygowski would, but the fact of chief importance 
must remain that side by side with the oriental influence which assisted 
in developing the full Byzantine style, there was the classic influence of 
Imperial Rome impregnated with eastern detail, perfectly exemplified 
in the vast palace of Diocletian on the Adriatic and numerous buildings 
in Syriat, and that this eastern classic or Roman influence (and Roman 
it must be called at the bottom), exercised much the profounder influence 
on all that constitutes surface architecture on Romanesque and Renaissance 
work in Italy, France and Germany. ‘The chief value of the buildings 
illustrated by Miss Bell, archaeology apart, lies in the spontaneity, charm 
and soundness of their stonework, and the suggestiveness of some of the 
plans. Many of them are thus well worth recording architecturally, and 
all are interesting from the point of view of development. 

Before concluding with a note on Sir W. M. Ramsay’s part in the book, 
a few criticisms of Miss Bell’s method of describing the architecture might 
not be out of place here. 

On p. 54, “ flat” or “ flat, somewhat elliptic ” would be a better term 


than “ shallow ” in describing the relieving arch in church 3. By a shallow, 


arch an architect would mean an arch that does not go deep into the wall. 
The moulding in fig. 22° should be described as “ mitred”: according 
to the drawing this term would appear to be more correct than Miss Bell’s 
“ fish-tail ” in the angle, on p. 60 

Also on p. 60 it might be mentioned that the west door of church 4 
is of the usual Greek pattern: “ decorated with very shallow mouldings ” 
seems hardly sufficient, where the jambs and lintel are so clearly of classic 
design. 3 

On p. 42, the description “ nine small double columns” in church 1 
is distinctly misleading with such an insufficient plan of them as is given 
in fig. 2. One would infer they were columns coupled deepwise, but the 
illustration, fig. 6°, rather shews them as piers with rounded ends, though 
no plan is given. On pp. 50 and 53 Miss Bell gives a lengthy description 
of ornament. which is pretty well shewn by photographs, and one would 
prefer rather some note on thé character of the ornament in comparison 
with similar work in other lands. 

On p. 358, the architectural character of the mouldings in fig. 282 
is not well described: one of them seems remarkably Greek. ‘The descrip- 


‘ > 


1 See Butler, and Miss Bell’s The Desert and the Sown. 
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tion of the very interesting archivolt in fig. 293 contains no mention of 
its marked resemblance to Celtic work. it 
It is somewhat disappointing also to find no reference to the fine archi- % 
tectural character of St. Amphilochus at Konia, illustrated in figs. 329 
and 330, and such a meagre notice of the very interesting plan of church 
8, shewn in fig. 55. It would be better if the remarks on mouldings on 
Pp- 475 to 480 had references to figures in the text: there seems to be 
only one such reference. 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s part of the book consists of chapters at the beginning 
and the end, the former a general survey of history and topography, and ; 
the latter a note on the “ other monuments, chiefly inscriptions, of the 
Kara Dagh.” The first chapter is vital in relation to Miss Bell’s more 
detailed study. 
The illustrations are generally excellent. The following might be | 
mentioned: fig. 42; figs. 88 and 89 (which shews rather a fine motive, | 
though it would have been better if the jambs of the doorway had been 
plain); the font in fig. 90; the “ Gothic” arch, reminiscent of Syria, 
in fig. 134; fig. 141 (with the fine plinth, in detail, on fig. 144); the window : 
in fig. 204; the masonry in figs. 205 and 219; the structure generally 
in fig. 308 ; the doorway in fig. 362; and the fortress in fig. 367. | 
There are two indexes, one a short classification of the principal types 
of building described, and the other one of place and church names. 
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LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE, 1s or1GIN, DEVELOPMENT AND DERIVATIVES. By | | 
G. T. Rivorra: translated by G. McN. Rusnrorrn, M.A. 2 vols. 12 x 83, ‘ia 

x + 250 + 368 pp, over 800 illustrations. London: Wm. Heinemann, 1g1o. £2 2s. | 


These two sumptuous volumes, models of good printing and beautiful 
illustration, supply for English readers a long-felt want. About nine 
years ago Signor Rivoira published his great work in Italy, and its cosmo- ‘| a 
politan importance was immediately recognized by students of architecture :\ a 
throughout Europe. Nevertheless, it remained, except to Italian scholars, on 
unknown and unappreciated by architectural and archaeological students ia 
in England, who have always lacked a comprehensive work of this nature ‘a 
in which is traced the rise and progress of the round arched style called i | | 
Lombardic. For the general get-up of these volumes we have nothing | | 
but praise, saving for a groan as to their terrible weight, due to the unusually | im 
stout paper, which it must be presumed was chosen for the sake of the ia 
“process” illustrations interspersed in the text, an arrangement very 
convenient in itself, but involving the use of plate paper throughout. 

The plan of the work is admirable: waiving all tedious and needless +4 
preliminaries as to the classical styles, Signor Rivoira commences with the 
Romano-Ravennate and Byzantino-Ravennate styles, in the fourth and : 
fifth centuries of our era, tracing their course with a conciseness which 
is set off by delightful excursions into points of detail, an altogether admirable 
conjunction for serious students, and one which we would remind archaeo- ‘ 
logists is finding an ever-increasing appreciation from the general public. 
Would that all technical writers recognised this, and while giving us “ broad 
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views,” seasoned them with the minutiae that give so much point to the 
subject in hand. 

After tracing his origins with a satisfying fulness, the author comes 
to the kernel of his work, the great Lombardic style, the product of the 
Comacine or Lombard gilds, from the close of the sixth century, a style 
occupying a middle place between the Romano-Ravennate and Byzantino- 
Ravennate and those later ramifications of the Lombardic, which we are 
accustomed to class as Romanesque generally, with such national and local 
varieties, or developments, as Saxon, Norman, etc. He demonstrates very 
satisfactorily the direct connexion between these Lombard architects and 
their gilds with the succeeding phases and styles of architecture, through- 
out Western Europe, during some six or seven centuries. Very fascinating is 
the following out of the pedigree, both in types of plan and constructional 
developments, and, to instance but one point of detail, in the forms of 
capitals. 

One or two omissions in the general scheme of the work strike us as 
disappointing, although perhaps inevitable from exigencies of space. ‘These 
are the entire ignoring of the highly interesting and valuable series of early 
and late Romanesque churches in Spain, and the work of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in Switzerland, Denwark, Norway and Sweden. If 


. Signor Rivoira is tempted to take up his parable again we commend these 


national developments to his pen and camera, 

With such an enormous field as is covered by these volumes, it is impossible 
to select more than a few points of detail for notice and criticism. 

In vol. i, pp. 93, 94, we are given illustrations of a double-splayed window 
in a second-century villa in Rome, an interesting anticipation (if indeed 
it be not a direct progenitor) of the same feature commonly met with 
in our native Saxon Romanesque. 

In the course of his account of the Pre-Lombardic style (vol. i, pp. 
112-150), the author gives a good description (p. 145) of the carving of 
the Comacine gilds of the eighth century, who, “ drawing their inspiration 
from Etruscan, Roman and Ravennate art .. . diffused it throughout 
Italy and along the eastern Coast of the Adriatic, acquiring, as time went 
on, in the different countries, a special character derived from the traditions 
of the school, local influence, etc...... In fact, though we may find 
in previous works the prototypes of the decorative elements which appear 
in carvings of this kind, the grooved bands, interlaced, knotted, and twisted 
in various ways; the compartments of different shapes, enclosing fanciful 
objects of all sorts: stars, crosses, lilies, bunches of grapes, leaves, sun- 
flowers, daisies, roses, whorls, bosses, birds, etc.; arcades; intersecting 
arches; cauliculi and the bead and reels; doves, generally pecking at 
something ; peacocks drinking at a vase or fountain, with sometimes a 
serpent biting the crest on their heads; fishes, animals, birds, griffons, etc’ 
following, facing, attacking, and biting one another, these elements are 
very often combined in such a way as to form absolutely new motives and 
compositions, which, though not very refined, are still original, rich, varied 
(sometimes even restless to the eye), and actually pleasing.” 

It is a tremendous sentence, typical in itself of the author’s power of 
pursuing a great plan of architectural development, yet gathering up as 
he goes all the wealth of detail that lies in his path. Such vivid “ picture- 
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writing ” will delight and instruct the student of decorative carving and 
surface ornament, whose researches lead him alike to illuminated manu- 
scripts ; the interlaced patterns on early stone crosses, etc. in Ireland, 
Scotland and England; and that wonderful phase of early art known 
as Anglian, which so vividly recalls the work of these Comacines and its 
earlier prototypes. 

In passing, it is interesting to find our fellow-countryman, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A. cited (vol. i, pp. 157-160) in regard to the churches of 
Dalmatia, with which, as architect and archaeological writer, his connexion 
is so well-known. Similarly in vol. ii, due regard is had to the researches 
of Prof. Baldwin Brown into the arts in Early England, although the 
conclusions of this eminent writer do not always appear to meet with the 
author’s acceptance. The late Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s well-known 
papers on Saxon church building in this Journal are also quoted. 

We question the very early date (1032) given to the gallery of San 
Flaviano, Montefiascone (vol i, p. 214), where the arches are of two orders. 
The twelfth century seems a much more likely period for this super-structure, 
although the details of the church below are quite consistent with the 
earlier date. 

Volume ii will, perhaps, appeal doubly to the English reader, as no 
less than 141 pages are devoted to “ Ecclesiastical Architecture in England 
from Constantine to the Norman Conquest,” “The Lombardo-Norman 
Style in England,” and “The Early Christian Monuments of Ireland.” 
These three chapters, indeed, occupy more than a third of the volume, 
which contains also “The Beginnings of the Lombardo-Norman Style 
in Burgundy,” “The Lombardo-Norman Style in Normandy ;” and two 
very important concluding chapters on “The Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Germany,” and “ The Lombardo-Rhenish Style.” It is in this connexion 
that our lament above applies, as to the entire omission of Spain and the 
Scandinavian countries, not to speak of the Netherlands and Switzerland, 
from such a comprehensive survey. 

Space will not admit of our doing anything like justice to these sections, 
packed ‘as they are with a bewildering wealth of interesting theories as to 
the pedigree of plan, construction and ornament. 

We will content ourselves by pointing out statements that appear 
to us to be incorrect in the chapters dealing with England and Ireland. 

The author’s arguments as to the well-known Saxon tower of Sompting 
(pp. 189-90) are startling, and we cannot bring ourselves to accept them. 
He actually goes so far as to put it in the early part of the twelfth century, 
a pronouncement that no serious English student would for a moment 
accept, and this partly on the strength of his own misreading of the 
curious string-course above the ground story. Signor Rivoira describes this 
as a “course of billets” (a well-known Norman ornament), whereas it 
really consists of a series of vertical reeds and hollows; some with arched 
heads, in two rows, and is quite sud generis. ‘The triangular-headed openings, 
the mid-wall shafts, with their “ pulvins ” (or corbel-capitals'as we should 
prefer to call them), the tower-arch with its Corinthianesque capitals 
and cornucopiae, the rounded vertical shafts on the outside, having 
“Corinthian” and “ Ionic” capitals: above all, the remarkable four- 
gabled spire, unique in England ; all these absolutely un-Norman features 
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the author brushed away quite calmly, to enable him to reach his extra- 
ordinary conclusion. After this we are quite prepared to be told (p. 174) 
that the well-known St. Lawrence’s chapel, Bradford-on-Avon, is of the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, “or, perhaps, with greater likelihood, 
the first years of the reign of the Conqueror.” ‘There is, in truth, not a 
tittle of architectural evidence in support of this hypothesis, which also 
runs counter to the well-known statement of William of Malmesbury. 
Signor Rivoira would upset all our established views as to the dating of 
such churches as Wing, Escomb, Worth, St. Michael’s (Oxford), and St. 
Benet’s (Cambridge), and such an unmistakable stone-rood as that remaining 
at Langford. He does not apparently know of the companion roods, 
with Mary and John, found at Headbourne Worthy (Hants), and Breamore, 
in the same county, although, quaintly enough, he illustrates the latter 
church (with its unique inscription on the transept arch), and assigns to 
it a tenth century date. 

To jump for a moment to the Irish chapter, we are met with a comical 
instance of wrong dating in the west door of the little oratory, hard by 
Killaloe cathedral. ‘The illustration shows us the triply recessed arch- 
orders, the foliaged capitals and, mirabile dictu, the billet moulding round 
the hood, on the strength of which imagined ornament the author had 
relegated Sompting tower to the twelfth century: yet here, in text and 
illustration, the precise date of 1007 is assigned to this door. We personally 
know the little building in question, and it is undoubtedly of the early 
years of the eleventh century, but the west doorway is of course an insertion 
of the middle of the twelfth century. What, however, is of greater moment 
is the singular omission of any reference in this chapter to the interesting 
inscription relating to the burial, in Christchurch cathedral, Dublin, of 
“John, the master-builder of the brotherhood of Parma, and dame Ramez 
Perez of San Salvador of Asturias,” the former probably the Italo-Spanish 
architect, c. 1170, of the quire and transept. If only by way of dissent, 
one might have expected a reference to the late Sir Thomas Drew’s theory 
in this connexion, laid before the Dublin meeting of the Institute in 1900, 
and published in the Journal. 

We might multiply instances of wrong dating in the chapter devoted 
to our Anglo-Norman work ; such as in regard to the Chichester bas-reliefs, 
assigned to the last decade of the twelfth century, but, as most English 
authorities agree, of a date within the eleventh, if not actually pre-Conquest ;” 
the Southwell tower capitals, surely of late eleventh century date; and a 
scalloped capital in the crypt of Gloucester cathedral church, which is 
certainly half a century later than the date assigned (1089-1100). We are 
grateful for the illustration, though taken from inaccurate drawings, of the 
remarkable chapel of St. John in the Tower of London. Some allusion 
might have been made to the T-shaped cross that appears in so many of the 
capitals, which occurs also in the eleventh-century work of Westminster 
Abbey, and in some of the crypt capitals of Canterbury cathedral church. To 


]vii; 295-296. dates these remarkable bas-reliefs, which he 

2 They are wrongly described as marble ascribes to the Winchester School of the 
panels, whereas they are of Caen stone. Saxon renaissance of Dunstan’s time, on 
Mr. E. S. Prior, in his Mediaeval Figure what appears to us to be sound comparative 
Sculpture (Architectural Review, xii, 16,17) evidence, at c. A.D. 1000. 
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insist on these small blemishes and omissions, due as much as anything to the 
enormous field covered by this monumental work, would be unprofitable and 
ungracious.- It is a book for which, once more, we would express our warm 
praise and deep gratitude to Signor Rivoira: and we would include in this 
tribute his translator, Mr..G. McN. Rushforth, who has acquitted himself 
of a difficult task most creditably, although we wish he had not given us 
lesenas for our homely “ pilaster-strips.” 
P. M. Jounsron. 


LE CHATEAU SAINT-ANGE. Par E. Ropocanacui. 13 X 10, 292 pp, 40 plates, 
Librairie Hachette et Cie, Paris. 1902. 


The Castel Sant’ Angelo is in many ways as interesting a building as 
Rome has to show; and it may fairly be called an epitome of the city’s 
history since Hadrian built it as his last resting place in a.p. 136,constructing 
at the same time the bridge which still leads to it, the Pons Aclius, now 
the Ponte Sant’ Angelo. It was completed by his successor Antoninus 
Pius three years later, and served as the imperial mausoleum down to the 
time of Caracalla. At what period it was first fortified as a téte-de-pont 
is uncertain : it was so used when the city was besieged by the Goths under 
Vitiges, and it was then that the troops of Belisarius threw down upon the 
besiegers the statues with which the exterior was adorned, some fragments 
of which have been found in the fosse. In 890, while Rome was being 
devastated by a pestilence, Gregory the Great saw the archangel Michael 
sheathing his sword above the castle, and in consequence of this miracle 
Boniface IV, some twenty years later, erected the chapel of Sanctus Angelus 
inter Nubes on the summit of the building, which thus acquired its present 
name, 

During the struggles between the great families of Rome in the early 
middle ages, the castle became the chief stronghold of the party in power, 
but from the time of Boniface IX onwards it was held by the popes, who 
constructed a covered passage, known as the Passetto, to it from the Vatican, 
leading along the top of the wall by which Leo IV had encircled the Borgo 
and the Vatican, the so-called Leonine City. Nicholas V added four 
circular towers, one at each angle of the square base of the monument, 
and Alexander VI a larger round tower, commanding the bridge; while 
the popes of the early sixteenth century, and especiallyJulius II, Clement VII 
and Paul III devoted their attention to its internal decoration: the 
two last especially caused the papal apartments to be adorned with beautiful 
stuccoes and frescoes, representing mainly classical subjects. In the mean- 
time the former, during the sack of Rome in 1527, was besieged within 
the castle by the troops of Charles V ; so that it served both as a fortress 
and as a summer residence, and also it must be added, asa prison, a purpose 
for which it continued to be used even into the middleof the nineteenth 


century. 

In aie respects the work of the past few years has added immeasurably 
to our knowledge of the building, which is now being thoroughly and most 
tastefully restored by Colonel Mariano Borgatti: the internal decorations 
of the rooms already alluded to were hidden under whitewash before his 
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labours began ; and, more important still, he has added much to our know- 
ledge of the structure of the original mausoleum, having demonstrated 
in particular the antiquity, as far as the very top, of the square tower which 
rises from the centre of the solid circular concrete core forming the tomb 
itself (the square base, which still surrounds this to a certain height, is not 
: solid). The edifice, with various other buildings adjacent to it, is to be 
used for the so-called Mostra Retrospettiva of 1911, which will deal with 
the mediaeval and renaissance periods, and is to include sections devoted 
to Roman topography, costume, arms, armour and the like. As this exhibi- 
| tion is intended to serve as the foundation of a permanent exhibition and 
| library, it may be hoped that Castel Sant’ Angelo will become the home 
of the mediaeval museum which Rome does not yet possess. From what 
has been said, the importance of the subject dealt with by the book before 
us may be gathered. The treatment is chronological; the first chapter 
is concerned with the Roman period, and is contributed by M. Albertini, ‘ 
formerly a student of the French School of Rome ; and it is a good treat- 
ment of the subject, though the author (p. 5) does not seem to have realised 
that Colonel Borgatti, as we have seen, had already discovered that the 
square central tower in the upper portion belonged to the Roman period, % 
so that the highest part cannot have been cylindrical, as was hitherto 
supposed. The rest is the work of M. Rodocanachi himself: a good 
/ deal of it rests on researches in the archives of the castle, now forming a 
part of the state archives in Rome, and the subject is interestingly treated ; 
though the author has not that familiarity with the history of the building 
itself and its various transformations which Colonel Borgatti possesses in 
such a degree as to make us hope that after 1911 he may find time to publish 





a new and enlarged edition of his work on Castel S. Angelo, which appeared 
so long ago as 1891. ‘The illustrations of the book before us, too, though 
good in themselves, are not well arranged ; many of them are taken from 
renaissance drawings and engravings of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but the sources are not as a rule indicated, either 
| on the plates themselves or in the text. he illustrations are not as a 
rule adequately described, nor are the points of importance which 
| they possess brought out. Two of the former on pl. 13, which 
| are taken from the famous Codex Barberinianus of Giuliano da 
| San-Gallo (now Barb. Lat. 4048) are somewhat unfortunately described 
| as “ gravures.” ‘They are, too, badly placed in relation to the text: 
| thus, it is obvious from the footnote to page 37 that plate 4, which 
| is as a fact opposite page 28, should have been placed opposite to it ; 
and we find reproductions of parts of Nolli’s plan of Rome of 1748 
| placed opposite the text on page 37 dealing with the year 1378 without, 4 
| as it seems, any adequate reason. But on the whole the work is one of 
considerable interest to the student and lover of Rome; for, as we have 
| pointed out, the history of the Castel Sant’ Angelo is bound up with that * 
| of the Eternal City. 
| 
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THE CHURCH PLATE OF THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN. 
By E. MANSEL SYMPSON, M.A. M.D. 


In the present diocese of Lincoln there are 584 parishes, 
of which several are composed of two or more originally 
separate parishes; and I have notes, due to the care, zeal 
and energy of my old friend, master and pastor, the late 
Canon Harvey, of the plate of some 500 at least of these 
churches. It is disappointing that apparently there is so 
very little remains of mediaeval church plate in the diocese. 
Six pieces only are known, and these we may begin to 
notice at once. The first is the chalice and paten 
(plate 1) found in 1783 in bishop Grosseteste’s tomb in 
the cathedral church. He was bishop of Lincoln from 1235 
to the year of his death, 1253, and both chalice and paten 
belong to what Messrs. Hope and Fallow call type A 
(from 1200-1250) in their memorable article in the Archaco- 

logical ‘fournal.2 The bowl is broad and shallow, the 
stem, knot and foot, plain and circular. The paten has 
a quatrefoil lower depression, a circular central one with 
an engraved figure of a bishop, his left hand holding a 
crozier, his right uplifted in blessing. ‘The second example 
is the chalice and paten found in 1889 on opening the 
grave of Oliver Sutton, bishop of Lincoln from 1281 to 
1299 (plate 11). In spite of the later date of the bishop’s 
rule, both chalice and paten belong to the same type A; 
a quasi-lip will be noticed on the edge of the bowl, and 
the paten has two circular depressions, uncusped, and in 
the central one the Manus Dei issues from conventional 
clouds in the act of blessing. The third chalice and 
paten came from the grave of Richard de Gravesend, 
bishop of Lincoln from 1258 till his death in 1279 (plate 1), 
and belong to type B, the bowl and foot being much the 
same as in type A, but with the stem and knot as a separate 


* Read before the Institute atthe Annual Mark attributed to Lincoln,” Proc. Soc. 
‘ Meeting at Lincoln, July 24th, 1909. See  Antig. 2nd. ser. xxii, ii, 346. 

also “ Notes on Lincolnshire Church Plate * xlili, 161 and 364. 

with a Lincoln Maker’s Mark, and on another 
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piece of metal, the knot having eight lobes, and the circular 


stem having its upper and lower edges milled, and its 
surface ornamented with vandyking, alternately plain and 
hatched. The paten also belongs to type B, having only 
one depression in the shape of a square and quatrefoil 
combined: in the centre is the Manus Det surrounded 
by a circle of wavy pattern. The next example of 
mediaeval date is the beautiful chalice from Brant 
Broughton. It has a rather conical bowl, a hexagonal stem, 
with delicate work pierced foliation at the junction of 
stem and foot and stem and bowl, and crossed bars; these 
appear also at its junctions with the knot, which has six 
lobes of square-leaved flowers, The foot has six lobes, 
with an up-and-down cut ornament on the vertical edge. 
Traces, unfortunately indecipherable, of hall marks can 
be seen on one lobe, and on another in a rather roughly- 
incised cross recercelée. It has been dated at about the 
year 1510. ‘This delightful specimen belongs to type H, 
though its bowl does not quite agree with the shape 
described, as might be expected, since it is of foreign make 
and design. ‘The paten from Scremby, of which I regret 
not to give an illustration, has the vernicle, or face of 
our Lord, in the centre, and a sexfoil depression, with 
the spandrils filled with a rayed leaf ornament. It belongs 
to type D of Messrs. Hope and Fallow’s arrangement, and 
fortunately has the London marks, a fish for maker’s mark, 
and a small black letter p for the year 1512. The next 
paten, from Barnetby-le-Wold (plate 1v), is very similar, 
only more battered in condition, having lost a considerable 
part of its rim. It has the vernicle in the middle, and 
the sexfoil depression, but no marks to show its date. 
Like the Scremby example also, it belongs to type D. 
From an inventory, dated 1553, given in Church Furni- 
ture by our veteran Lincolnshire antiquary, Mr. Edward 
Peacock, in 34 parishes there was a chalice remaining in 
each, and Gainsborough, Haxey, and Owston possessed a 
couple. The old name chalice is used occasionally in the 
Survey of 1566, which forms the bulk of Mr. Peacock’s 
book, as at Barholme, Epworth, Gretford, Somerby, 
St. George’s, Stamford, and Welton, near Lincoln. Welton, 
near Louth, gives us a light on the paucity of mediaeval 
church plate remaining in the diocese, as the entry for 
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that parish says, ‘Item, one chalice, sold to Roger Stutt 
of Lawith since Christmas last beinge brokne in peces ” ; 
while at Grantham the transition from the old to the new 
is chronicled as follows: ‘Itm. two chalyces of silver 
“ there patente ” (their patens ?) “ and a silver and copper 
“ shryne called senct Wulffram shryne was sold and bought 
““wythe the pryce thereof a silver pott pcel” (parcel ?) 
“ Gylt an an Ewer of sylver for the mynistracion of the holye 
‘and most sacred supper of oure lorde Jhesus Crist called 
“the holye communyon.” I may also mention that in 
1549 Edward VI sanctioned a union of parishes in Lincoln 
owing to the disappearance of their inhabitants, when the 
forty-nine were reduced to thirteen, and in divers cases 
the church plate and other appurtenances of the churches 
which were pulled down were sold “ for the City’s use.” 
Before this, in 1546, in the corporation records it will be 
noticed that St. John’s church in Newport was ordered 
to be taken down, and the plate, etc. to be sold for “‘ the 
use of the Common Chamber,” and so we find that a 
chalice lately pertaining to that church sold on Oct. 10, 
1547, for 49s. at 4s. 8d. the ounce. 

I am not able to say definitely that any archbishop of 
Canterbury or bishop of Lincoln enjoined the use of 
communion cups in the diocese of Lincoln, but the existence 
of more than 100 cups and patens of the years 1569-1570, 
or thereabouts, is evidence, I think, of a very considerable 
change in this county, which points to some order or 
injunction having been issued, which was obeyed so 
promptly and so widely throughout this part of the diocese. 
The earliest dated examples are of the date 1558 at Gret- 
ford, and 1562 at Spalding; then comes one of 1566 
at Halton Holegate and Stainton by Langwith, both of 
London make, as are nineteen others of three and four 
years later. I may here remark that the greater part of 
the church plate in this diocese is of London make ; Ulceby, 
Barrow-on-Humber, Horkstow, and Barnoldby-le-Beck, 
all near the Humber, however, have plate made in Hull 
in the seventeenth century. 

The so-called Lincoln maker’s mark, well shown on 
plate v, no. 1, will be seen to be a capital M surmounted by 
a capital I or J enclosed in a shield something of the shape 
of the larger end of a violin body, which is found in the 
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sixteenth century. Both the mark and the outline of the 
shield stand out in relief. I have notes of this mark on 
fifty communion cups, all of which, save one, are in the 
diocese and county of Lincoln. In three instances out 
of the fifty it occurs in company with a seven-pointed 
star, formed by seven wedge-shaped or elongated heart- 
shaped indentations, and without a shield, as at Wood- 
ford St. Mary’s, Northamptonshire (the one example which 
I know, outside the county), at Upton-cum-Kexby, and 
in the example on the illustration at Aubourn (plate v). 
With the mark and the star in this last instance, a letter 
or figure, a capital I or the number 1 will be observed, 
and this occurs, I believe, on no other example of this 
series. Its general position is, as shown in the Aubourn 
cup, between the edge of the lip and the engraved pattern 
which usually runs round the middle of the bowl. In 
two cases, at Legbourn and at West Rasen, this mark is 
struck on both cup and paten-cover, and in the latter 
example it has been struck twice on the paten-cover. 
Eight of the cups have lost their paten-covers, but, among 
the complete specimens, a key is given to the date of 
these pieces of church plate by the fact of 1569 being 
inscribed in figures on the bottom of the foot of the paten- 
cover in nineteen instances, 1570 in two instances (one 
of which is illustrated), and 1571 in one case. In those 
years the diocese of Lincoln consisted of the counties of 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Huntingdon, Bedford and 
Buckingham, and a large portion of Hertfordshire, but I 
have not succeeded in finding any examples of this maker’s 
marked plate either in the admirable work of my friend, 
the late Andrew Trollope, on Leicestershire church plate, 
or in a series of manuscript notes of that in Huntingdon- 
shire, kindly lent me by Mr. J. E. Foster, of Cambridge. 

The distribution of these cups in the diocese is fairly 
even over the western half of the county, and the north- 
eastern quarter, but I have no note of any specimen having 
been found in the triangle between Bardney, Burgh and 
Stamford. 

From the fact that this mark occurs alone in all but 
three instances, and with one exception on plate in the 
county of Lincoln, I think it may reasonably and fairly 
be concluded that it is the private or maker’s mark of a 
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silversmith who probably lived and worked at Lincoln. 
But up to the present I have not been able to discover 
his name. The city freeman’s lists, the wills both in the 
local probate court and at Canterbury, the registers of 
the various’ parishes where these cups occur, and the 
municipal registers, have all been searched in vain for the 
originator of the mark] or] M,orM I. This, besides being 
vexatious, is rather surprising, as the maker of so many 
of these cups should have been a person of some impor- 
tance; and all the more so, if, as I believe, he was the 
maker of some thirty-five other cups, which have no mark 
at all, and of which thirteen have 1569 in figures on the 
paten-cover foot, and two 1571, for the style of cup, 
paten and decorations of both are identical with that of 
the marked specimens. Which leads me on to give a brief 
description of the cups and patens which possess the mark 
in question. The cups vary in height from about 44 
inches to 73 inches, and in weight, of course, accordingly. 
Speaking generally, they are of the ordinary Elizabethan 
type, the bowl having almost straight sides, slightly sloping 
outwards and widening towards the lip, the lower end 
being flat where it joins the stem, except in two instances 
(of which one is at Scotton), where it is somewhat rounded 
off, making it more of a bell shape. Some of the unmarked 
cups are of this shape, as at Barnetby-le-Wold. The 
bowl always has a band of arabesque design (sometimes 
called, I think very suitably, the crane’s-bill pattern) 
about the middle, between two straps which intersect two 
or three times in the circuit, as in the specimen from 
Aubourn (plate v1). Here also, as in a considerable number 
of cases, these straps are shaded, so to speak, with an 
up-and-down cutting. In the Barnetby cup this shading 
is effected by horizontally running dashes. In some cases 
a single line takes the place of the strap, and on the fine 
specimen (the finest of the series I have as yet come across) 
at West Rasen (plate vit) this shading has been omitted, 
and at the intersections the straps are carried above and 
below the band, and end in sprays of foliage, a not un- 
common feature in the ornamentation of these cups. 
The stem is sometimes plain, with a_ horizontally 
reeded moulding at the junction with the bowl and with 
the foot, as at Aubourn, Beelsby, Boultham, Brinkhill, and 
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four more places. At Haxey there are three bands of 
this moulding, one constituting a knob in the centre of 
the stem. Occasionally the reeding of this moulding is 
vertical, as at Kirkby Green and Bag Enderby. In other 
examples there is a well-defined knob in the middle of 
the stem, which, as well as the junction of stem and bowl, 
and stem and foot, is ornamented with a kind of trellis- 
work pattern. »’This is found on two cups at Frodingham, 
on one at Messingham and Harlaxton, and in seven other 
instances. It is well shown in the two examples from 
Barnetby and North Carlton (plate viii), the latter of which 
has little dots in the interspaces of the trellis-work. In 
the West Rasen example the central knob has a rounded. 
moulding, and the stem is divided from the bowl and 
foot respectively by mouldings made up of a series of 
small roundels set side by side. The foot is generally 
of a flattened dome shape, with a broad flange, the diameter 
of the foot being usually the same as that of the mouth 
of the bowl. Below the dome in the West Rasen example 
is a belt of elegant little dentelles, outside which again, 
on the flat of the flange, isa band of egg and dart moulding. 
The upper portion of the foot of the Barnetby cup, which 
is much flattened, has a band of interrupted dashes 
round it. 

The paten-cover is much of the same size and shape 
as the foot just described ; it is a flat-domed plate, with 
wide flange. On the under surface (when used as a cover) 
is a projecting rim, a third of an inch or so deep, which 
fits into the top of the bowl. On the summit of the 
dome is a small stem with a flat top to serve as a handle 
for taking off the paten-cover, and as a foot or stand when 
placed with its concave surface upwards on the altar. 
The paten shares in the general scheme of ornament 
already mentioned. At Aubourn the flat top of the 
foot has a band of the up-and-down cutting; between 
two similar bands on the rounded shoulder of the dome 
is an elegant band of foliage, while another belt of foliage 
fills up the width of the outer flange. 

Another mark, that of a fleur de lys, has been attributed 
to the city of Lincoln by no less an authority than Mr. C. J. 
Jackson, the author of an almost monumental work on 


English goldsmiths and their marks; and by Mr. H. D. 
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Ellis. The suggestion that the fleur de lys, the emblem 
of the Virgin Mary, to whom the minster is dedicated, 
was taken out of the city’s coat of arms (which is the shield 
of St. George, with the lily in the centre), and used for 
the city mark on plate, is both interesting and carries. 
with it a high degree of initial probability. At Carlisle, 
Cripps tells us the seeded rose, taken out of the city’s. 
coat of arms, was used for stamping weights and measures, 
and it is also to be found on some early Elizabethan com- 
munion cups in the diocese. At Lincoln, however, the 
plain shield of St. George, without the fleur de lys, was. 
used for stamping weights and measures, and of late years, 
till 1889, the same shield with the words “ City ” above 
and “ Lincoln ” below it. 

The evidence produced both by Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Ellis, resting, as it did, upon a number of spoons, stamped 
with fleur de lys certainly, but with no other indication 
of their origin, a few other uncertain articles at. York 
and Dublin, a mug with T. Skottowe’s initials, a: lion’s. 
face, a Norwich date letter, and a fleur de lys, of which 
the suggestion was made that Skottowe practised at Norwich 
and Lincoln about the same time, seemed to me so very 
unsatisfactory that I thought a careful study of the church 
plate in the actual diocese of Lincoln might help to throw 
some light on this question. Out of the five hundred 
returns (including, it must be remembered, generally 
some three to ten or twelve articles of plate), I have found 
only five with the fleur de lys mark, at Fenton, Halton 
Holegate, Skillington, Dunston, and Reepham, and alas 
for theory, these are all specimens of London make. At 
North Carlton is an interesting cup and paten (plate viii), 
each marked with a peculiar stamp which I considered 
might be a debased fleur de lys, but the better opinion 
appears to be that it was a spray of foliage, perhaps of 
hawthorn, as suggested by Mr. Hope. The bowl of the 
cup is rather bell-shaped, like the unmarked cups described 
already, and the scroll-work and the three rows of trellis- 
work ornaments with dots inside, around the stem, are 
exactly similar to several of those assigned to the Lincoln 
maker. 

There is in the diocese a certain amount of Jacobean 
plate, and the restoration of the monarchy, in 1660, has. 
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been marked in some half-dozen instances by the plate of 
the churches, as at Croft, Hainton, Friskney, and else- 
where. 

A special feature of the end of the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth century is the occurrence of large and 
handsome flagons, not infrequently in pairs; there are 
at least twenty instances before 1700, and about seventy- 
five between that date and 1800. I have notes of one 
or two instances of all the church vessels being of pewter, 
of which there is a considerable quantity in the diocese, 
and in two cases, a little puzzling at first sight, a pewter 
plate and a pewter alms-dish have been silver-plated. 

One very interesting feature of church plate is that 
it forms a more or less permanent record, by their gifts of 
plate, of the association of various families with the various 
parishes. Such are those of the Bolles of Scampton, the 
St. Pauls of Snarford, the Beresfords of Leadenham, 
Henry Stone (a great benefactor to the London Christ’s 
Hospital) at Skellingthorpe, the Dymokes at Scrivelsby, 
Asterby and Sausthorpe, the Fitzwilliams at Withern, the 
Monsons at Croft, the Brownlows at Belton, Great Humby 
and Somerby, and the Sheffields at Burton Stather ; 
several parishes also are indebted for their church plate 
to the late bishops Kaye, Jackson, and Trollope. Perhaps 
the most striking instance is at Edenham, to which church 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby presented in 1847 a superb 
series of foreign plate, an Italian chalice, an Augsburg 
chalice, a Castilian flagon, an Italian gold chrismatory, a 
Flemish alms-dish, and Italian candlesticks. But possibly 
the most interesting plate in the diocese after mediaeval 
times exists at Knaith. This little village, a few miles 
east of Gainsborough, is celebrated as being the birth- 
place of Thomas Sutton, the munificent founder of 
Charterhouse school and hospital, London, and it was one 
of the country seats of Francis, fifth Lord Willoughby 
of Parham in Suffolk, a member of a junior branch of the 
Willoughby de Eresby family. He was a prominent 
leader of the Parliamentary forces in this county, but 
returned to his allegiance to the king in 1648, and died 
in 1666. A cup, paten and two flagons at Knaith have 
on each the Willoughby coat of arms, or, a fret of 8 pieces, 
azure surmounted by a coronet and the London hall mark 
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either for 1661 or 1671. But the alms-dish, which has | 
undoubtedly the London letter for 1659, has on it the 
remarkable engraving shown in the illustration, which 
. i is certainly meant for Charles, between two sprays of 
i olive branches (fig. 1). And I would suggest that this | 
2s was, so to speak, conscience money, given by Lord 
. Willoughby, before the restoration, as a token of his 
regretful remorse at having taken up arms against his king, . 
and at the circumstances of the king’s death. 
Of other plate of special interest I may select the 
caudle cups, one dated 1676, at Ashby Puerorum, an appro- | 
priate place; and another at Stainton. 














FIG. I. KNAITH. ALMS-DISH. 


A cocoanut cup at Yarborough, with the coat of arms 
of the Yarborough family (now represented by Lord 
Deramore) surrounded by palm branches of late seven- | 
teenth century date on its foot (plate v, no. 2). The cup | 
seems to be of the date of Charles I, and the stem possibly 
has been renewed, judging by the absence of hinges to 
the lower ends of the straps and the style and appearance 
of the knot. 
An apostle spoon at Wold Newton obviously represents 
St. John the evangelist with a cup; it is of sixteenth- 
century date probably, but has no hall marks of any kind, 
not even a fleur de lys. The beaker at Stickney (plate rx) 
tie is dated 1608, and I believe is one of five known to be 
used as Communion cups in this country. 
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At Thurlby is a fine two-handled cup bought with 
prize-money for the battle of Waterloo and the capture 
of Paris in 1815, and given to the church in 1892. At 
Honington is the curiously-shaped cup and cover, dated 
1690, of which an illustration is shown in plate x. It 
is London made, the maker’s mark being W. H. above 
a cherub’s face in a shield, Cripps giving this for 1669. 
The entire decoration of this cup and cover Hs a great 
likeness to that prevalent on Communion cups in the 
earlier years of queen Elizabeth’s reign, and, if this example 
of plate does not belong to the year 1570 (which the 
small black letter » may denote) it is a remarkable instance 
of the survival of mouldings and ornament for more than 
100 years. At Stainfield is a well-shaped cup something 
like an enlarged claret glass, dated 1808, which was won 
by a farmer in a fat stock show, and by him presented 
to the church. A sumptuous and splendid alms-dish is at 
St. Peter-at-Arches, the city church, and into it the col- . 
lections are poured with what Lord Beaconsfield called 
“an elegant clatter.” It is in the shape of a scallop shell, 
14 inches long by 12% inches wide, is dated 1758, and 
has the inscription, which is also on a fine flagon, “ Dedi- 
cated by Subscription to the Glory of God and the Use 
of the Church of St. Peter at the Arches in Lincoln 1758.” 
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THE SITE OF THE SAXON CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF WELLS.?! 


By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. 


During the meeting of the Institute at Bristol six 
years ago, I had the honour of submitting certain views 
on the architectural history of the cathedral church of 
Wells. So far as these related to the existing buildings 
I was able to demonstrate them on the spot when we 
visited Wells; but there was one point which could only 
be dealt with very briefly, owing to the loss of the evidence 
once above ground, namely the story of the beginnings 
of the cathedral church. 

As my remarks at the evening meeting were from 
notes only, and those relating to the point in question 
are represented in the report in the Yournal by under 
a dozen lines,? I have ventured to commit my story to 
paper, that it may be available for discussion in a more 
extended form, with the documentary and other evidence 
on which it is based. 

So many attempts have been made to unravel the 
architectural history of the cathedral church of Wells, 
and such conflicting views have been put forth to explain 
it, that it may seem hopeless now for anyone to get a 
hearing for an entirely new theory as to its beginnings. 
Yet I am going to be so bold as to put forth such a theory. 

In vol. xix of the Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society there is printed a paper 
by Mr. J. T. Irvine, entitled “An attempt to separate 
and describe in the proper order of their erection the 
various portions of the fabric of the cathedral church of 
Wells.” In the ground plan which illustrates this paper, 
Mr. Irvine shows to the south of the transept the outlines 
of two buildings, the one rectangular, the other octagonal, 
as projecting from the east side of the cloister into the 
vicars’ old burying ground. The former he elsewhere 


1 Read before the Institute, 2nd March, * Archaeological Fournal, \xi, 215-216. 
1gI0. 
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calls “ Stillington’s chapel” and states that “‘ the valuable 
information on the plan respecting” it was “ obtained 
by the kindness of Prebendary D. M. Clerk, from his 
measurements obtained when he had excavations made in 
$en0,”* 

The evidence as to the existence of the octagonal 
building, which was apparently discovered during the same 
excavations, had always seemed to me so slight, that in 
1894, at my representation, the site was again examined 
through the kindness of the Dean and Chapter. The 
results are embodied in a paper “On the Lady Chapel 
by the Cloister of Wells and the adjacent buildings ” by 
Mr. Edmund Buckle, printed in vol. xl of the Proceedings 
of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural H1story 
Society. 

The fragmentary foundations disclosed by the excava- 
tions have been ingeniously shown by Mr. Buckle to 
have belonged to two distinct buildings. One of these 
was a large cruciform structure (fig. 1), the west wall of 
which still remains to a considerable height, and formed 
the lady chapel built by bishop Robert Stillington during 
the later years of the reign of Edward IV. 

The other building was of a totally different character 
and of more than one period. The oldest fragment 
apparently belonged, not to one of octagonal plan, but 
to the eastern portion of a square-ended structure fifteen 
feet wide and of early date. To this aisles had been 
added in the thirteenth century. But the most curious 
feature of these foundations is, that while those of bishop 
Stillington’s chapel were exactly square with the cloister 
and cathedral church, the earlier fragments belong to 
a building which makes with the cloister an angle of twelve 
degrees (fig. 1). 

This obliquely placed building has been conclusively 
shown by Canon Church to have been identical with the 
“chapel of the Blessed Mary which is situated on the 
south side of the greater church of Wells”? mentioned 
in a charter of 1250, and which was apparently enlarged, 
probably by the addition of the aisles, by members of 
the Bitton family about 1275, when an altar of St. Nicholas 


1 Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. xx, part il, 2. 
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was constructed in it. A chapel of St. Katherine within 
it is also mentioned in a will of 1392,1 and her altar was 
afterwards transferred to the new chapel (see will of 1486). 2 
The fragments of the older building showed that the 
aisles extended as far eastward as the chapel itself, and 
that it was of three bays, with arches opening into the 
aisles in the two western bays. The western respond of 
the south arcade still remains embedded in the cloister 
wall which formed in later days the west end of the chapel. 
This wall is believed by Mr. Buckle, and I have no reasons 
for dissenting from his view, to be contemporary with 
the north porch of the cathedral church, which he assigns 
to a date circa 1185. ‘The wall contains a large doorway 


(now blocked) that led into the earlier lady chapel, but’ 


this doorway is an insertion by bishop Joscelin after 1220. 
South of it is a smaller doorway, also now blocked, that 
led westwards from the cemetery, but this is contemporary 
with the wall. Mr. Buckle also pertinently argues that 
since the chapel stands so obliquely with regard to the 
wall, it must be older than the wall, and that possibly 
It occupies the site of a chapel of our Lady which was 
endowed in the eleventh century by bishop Giso with a 
virgate of land in Wotton. “If this is so,” Mr. Buckle 
continues, “the difficulty caused by the oblique position 
of the chapel vanishes at once ; for in that case the chapel 
is of higher antiquity than the present cathedral, and 
nothing is known of the direction or even of the exact 
site of the earlier Saxon church.” 

Mr. Buckle thinks also that the obliquity of the direction 
of the chapel is to be accounted for by the existence, 
parallel with it, of the stone conduit that carries off the 
overflow from the smaller of the two St. Andrew’s wells 
to the east. Here I must leave Mr. Buckle and revert 
to my own theory of the beginnings of the cathedral 
church of Wells. 

And first let me direct attention to the Ordnance 
Survey plan of the city of Wells (plate 1). 

It will at once be seen from this that while the general 
axis of the city and the trend of its roads and streets is 


1F, W. Weaver ‘“ Somerset Mediaeval 2 Ibid. 261. 
Wills” (1383-1500), Som. Record Soc. 16, 1. 
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generally some twelve degrees north of east, the cathedral 
church and the contemporary portions of the cloister and 
bishop’s palace alone stand nearly due east and west. 
Why church and palace should have been so set is at present 
immaterial, but it is all important to notice that the 
general direction of the town and its streets coincides 
nearly if not exactly with the obliquity of the older lady 
chapel. 

In explanation of this I must revert to the early history 
of the church of Wells. 

A church is believed to have been founded here by 
Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne, between 705 and 709. 
This church, which was collegiate (that is to say, it was 
served by a college of priests) was made cathedral in gog, 
when Athelm was consecrated first bishop of Wells. 

No mention of the structure of the church occurs 
until the days of Giso, the fifteenth bishop, consecrated 
in 1061, who himself says that on taking possession of 
his new see : 


Seeing that the church of my see was but a middling one and also that 
four or five clerks were there without a cloister and a frater, I devoted 
myself of my own free will to the building of them. } 


Giso accordingly, obtained from king Edward the grant 
of Wedmore, and from queen Edith lands in Merken and 
Modesley. He also recovered the vill of Wynesham which 
had been alienated from the church, and bought other 
property for the augmentation of the canons and their 
support. The bishop goes on to say that having compelled 
his canons to live according to rule: 


I prepared for them a cloister, a frater, and a dorter; and everything 
which I knew was necessary and fitting for them, according to the manner 
of my own country (Lorraine) I laudably added.? 


Giso died in 1088 after ruling the see for twenty- 
eight years and was buried ~~ 


1Tunc ecclesiam sedis meae perspiciens 2Claustrum vero et refectorium et 
esse mediocrem, clericos quoque: quatuor dormitorium illis praeparavi, et omnia quae 
vel quinque absque claustro et refectorio ad haec necessaria et competentia fore 
esse ibidem, voluntarium me ad eorum  cognovi, ad modum patriae meae, lauda- 
astruxi adinstaurationem. AHzstoriola de _ biliter advocavi. Historiola, 19. 
primordits Episcopatus Somersetensis, etc. 
Camden Society, 8, 16, 17-) 
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In the church which he had ruled in a recess made in the wall on the 


north side near the altar, as Dudoc his predecessor was buried on the south 
beside the altar 1 


It is clear from this that Giso did not rebuild the 
cathedral church, despite its being mediocrem. 

Giso was succeeded by John of Tours, who in 1090 
removed his bishopstool from Wells to Bath as being the 
more important town, and deprived the canons of part 
of their revenues. 


The houses also of the canons which the venerable Giso had built, 
namely the frater and the dorter, also a cellar and other necessary offices, 
with the cloister, having been destroyed, the canons, whom Giso had 
taught to live by rule and religiously, were turned out of doors and driven 
to live a common life with the people. ? 


So says the Historiola, but the canon of Wells adds, 
apparently without any authority : 


And the site on which they first dwelt he usurped for himself and his 
successors, and built his episcopal palacethere. And although when broken 
by age he repented of it, he neither repaired the destroyed buildings of the 
canons nor restored to them the site unjustly taken away.® 


Of the German bishop Godfrey, who succeeded John 
in 1123, nothing particular is recorded, but a charter of 
bishop Robert incidentally mentions his having hallowed 
the church of St. Cuthbert, and endowed the rectory 
with half-a-hide of land in North Wootton. 

Bishop Robert succeeded Godfrey in 1136, and as 
Canon Church has pointed out, “set himself at once to 
the recovery of Wells from the humiliation under which 
it had been left by the rule of bishop John of Tours.” 
He removed the provost who had hitherto governed and 
oppressed the church, and instituted in his stead a dean 
with a subdean, a precentor and subchanter, a treasurer 
and a chancellor. The manor of Biddisham was set 
apart “to repair the church of the blessed Andrew and 





*In ecclesia quam rexerat in emiciclo cum populo communiter vivere; quos 


facto in pariete a parte aquilonali prope 
altare, sicut Duduco praedecessor ejus 
sepultus est a meridie juxta altare. 
Histortola, 21. 

* Domicilliis quoque canonicorum quas 
Gyso venerabilis construxerat, refectorio 
scilicet et dormitorio, necnon et cellario, 
et aliis officinis necessariis, cum claustro, 
dirutis, canonici foras ejecti, coacti sunt 


Gyso docuerat regulariter et religiose 
cohabitare. Historiola, 22. 

%Et fundum in quo prius habitabant 
sibi et suis succtssoribus usurpavit ; pala- 
tiumque suum episcopale ibidem construxit. 
Et licet ipse confractus senio inde poeniteret; 
tamen edificia canonicorum  destructa 
minime reparavit, nec fundum eis injuste 
ablatum restituit. 
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to buy ornaments for it” (ad reparandam ecclesiam beati 
Andreae et ornamenta emenda). 'The same charter also 
tells us of the half-hide in Wootton which bishop Giso 
gave with a virgate of land to the chapel of St. Mary. © 

The Historiola contains a very important statement 
with regard to bishop Robert. After describing his new 
building of the church of the blessed Peter at Bath, to- 
gether with the chapter-house and cloister, the dorter, 
the frater, and the farmery, it continues : 

Moreover it must not be forgotten that the church of Wells was built 
by his counsel and aid. And so it was, that when the church of Wells 
was finished by the same lord of Wells, having associated with him three 
bishops, famous and of good memory, Goscelin of Sarum, Dan Simon of 
Worcester, and Dan Robert of Hereford, he hallowed and dedicated the 
same church. ! 

From the dates of the assisting bishops this consecration 
must have taken place between 1142 and 1148. 

What is precisely meant by the statement of the 
chronicler is a little difficult to understand. In describing 
bishop Robert’s work on the Bath church he says “ cum 
magnis expensis construi fecit,” that is, “he caused it 
to be built ;”” but of the Wells church that “ suo consilio 
et auxilio fabricata est.” 

A fifteenth century writer on Wells states that bishop 
Robert “ finished the fabric of the church of Bath begun 
by John of Tours; dedicated the church of Wells in the 
presence of bishop Goscelin of Sarum, Simon of Worcester, 
and Robert of Hereford; and admirably repaired many 
ruinous portions of the same church (which were) threaten- 
ing in destruction in divers places” (multas ruinas ejusdem 
Ecclesiae destructionem ejus in locis pluribus comminantes 
egregie reparavit). 

In attempting to reconcile these statements (1) that 
bishop Robert helped to build anew the church of Wells, 
and (2) that he only repaired it, we are met with the 
difficulty that practically no remains of any Norman 
church have hitherto been met with at Wells, while there 
is ample proof that the new abbey church of Bath was 


* Porro non est oblivioni tradendum, et praeclarae memoriae tribus pontificibus, 
quod ecclesia Welliae suo consilio fabricata G. Sar et S$. domino Wygorn. Roberto 
est, et auxilio. Et factum est, cum perfecta domino Herefordiae, consecravit et dedicavit 
esset ecclesia Welliae ab eodem domino ipsam ecclesiam. Historiola, 25. 

Welliae, ascitis sibi et adjunctis grandis 
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of quite imposing dimensions. That too escaped rebuilding 
until the close of the fifteenth century, while Robert’s 
church at Wells, if ever it existed, must have been swept 
away within fifty years of its building. 

The hallowing of it, on the other hand, which is so 
explicity recorded, certainly points to some rebuilding 
or enlargement, and the question is, what was the nature 
of it? 

I should like to suggest that bishop Robert first repaired 
the old Saxon church, and at the same time, to make 
more room for his newly-founded chapter, enlarged the 
church by extending it eastwards. And I should like 
to feel that the early square end among the fragments 
excavated east of the present cloister was a remnant of 
this enlargement. In that case the addition to the old 
church may have included a new lady chapel, and this 
may be the reason why it alone was kept when the rest 
of the church was destroyed. But I have no documentary 
proof of this, and merely submit it as a suggestion. 

It should be noted, however, that it presupposes one 
important fact, that the site of the Saxon church is not 
to be looked for within the area of the present cathedral 
church, but in the cloister known of old as Palm Churchyard, 
to the west of the obliquely placed foundations laid bare 
in 1894. 

Excavations here are unfortunately impossible owing 
to the number of graves, in the making of which any 
foundations were probably destroyed, but a church in this 
position, somewhat on the original lines of that at Brixworth, 
which was built in 680, and therefore a little before the 
first church at Wells, would have sufficed for all the 
spiritual needs of the place for quite a long time (plate 1). 

I regard the conduit that runs parallel with its line 
as having been made rather as a drain to carry off storm 
water from the roofs of a considerable church, than as 
a means of supplying water to it. 

In connexion with the position of the Saxon church 
I should like to call your attention to another fact. In 
a charter which, though undated, must be earlier than 
1160, since it is witnessed inter &lios by Ivo the first dean, 
bishop Robert recites how “ it is well-known to the ex- 
perience of some, that the tumult of the fairs which have 
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hitherto been wont to be held in the same church and 
in its forecourt (atrium) brings dishonour and injury to 
the same church, and is particularly burdensome to those 
ministering in it, by reason of its hindering their devotion 
and disturbing the quiet of their prayers.” “‘ Nevertheless,” 
continues the bishop “lest we suffer contrary to the 
Lord’s word the house of prayer to become a den of 
merchandise, we appoint and firmly ordain that whosoever 
assembles thither on the three feasts of the Invention of 
the Holy Cross, the feast of St. Calixtus, and the celebra- 
tion of St. Andrew to do business, shall perform their 
business in the broad places of the town . . . . and that 
they in no wise presume to violate the church or the 
forecourt of the church.” 

Now it will be noticed that on the west side of the 
existing cloister, between it and the market place, there 
is still an irregular shaped area, entirely out of square 
with the cloister, but with north and south walls having 
the same general direction as the market place and High 
Street and almost exactly parallel with the axis of the 
foundations in the vicars’ cemetery. And I submit that 
we probably have here the site of the very atrium or fore- 
court referred to in bishop Robert’s charter, and so are 
able approximately to fix the place of the Saxon church. 
The forecourt would be conveniently at the head of the 
market place, and this led quite naturally to the chief 
church of the city. It is also possible that until the 
northern side of it was built upon in the fifteenth century, ” 
the market place was as wide as the forecourt east of it ; 
and it is quite easy to suppose that the fairs which were 
at first held in the market place would overflow in time 
into the convenient court between it and the church 
whence they were removed by bishop Robert. 


1“*Nonnullorum autem constat ex- videlicet in Inventione S. Crucis et in 


perientie quod tumultus nundinarum que 
in eadem ecclesia et in atrio ejus hactenus 
esse consueverunt ad dedecus et incom- 
modum ejusdem ecclesie accidit, cum in 
€a ministrantibus quam maxime sit im- 
portunus, quia et eorum devotionem 
impedit et orationum quietem perturbat. 
Verumne contra vocem divinam domum 
orationis speluncam patiamur esse negocia- 
tionis, statuimus et firmiter precipimus 
ut quicunque illic in tribus festivitatibus, 


festivitate S. Calixti, et in celebritate beati 
Andree, negotiaturi convenerint, in plateis 
ville illius negociationes suas securi et ab 
omni prava consuetudine et in quietudine 
libere exerceant, et nullatenus ecclesiam 
vel’ atrium ecclesie violare presumant.” 
C. M. Church, Chapters in the early 
history of the Church of Wells (London 
1894), 360. 

2 Patent Roll, 30 Henry VI, pt. i, no. rr. 
(Calendar, 1446-1452, pp. 516, 580). 
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It will be seen from the plan in plate 1 that it is quite 
possible that the High Street may have continued originally 
in a direct line to the straight part of St. Andrew’s Street, 
beyond the present cathedral church. The Saxon church 
and its atrium in that case would have stood parallel with 
that line and on the south side of it. The western part 
of St. Andrew’s Street looks suspiciously like a line 
diverted on account of the later church. 

If my theory as to the position of the Saxon cathedral 
church be accepted, it clears up some other difficulties. 

To mention one, it has always been a puzzle why the 
present church, if built upon the site of a former one; 
should be so singularly free from older influences in its 
plan and from all traces of older materials in its construc- 
tion. 

But if the old church continued standing in the cloister 
while the new one was rising on another site both these 
difficulties vanish. There was also nothing to hinder the 
new church from being laid out with a different axis 
from the older, as it certainly was, though I am unable 
to offer any tangible reason for it: 

That bishop Robert had nothing to do with the building 
of the new church is sufficiently evident on architectural 
grounds, and Canon Church has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that it must have been begun by bishop Reginald 


FitzJoscelin, who succeeded Robert, after a vacancy of 


nearly nine years, in 1174. 
| To bishop Reginald is certainly due, not only the 
ground plan, but a very considerable section of the existing 
building. After his death in 1192 the work probably 
proceeded, but slowly, under bishop Savaric, who was 
largely an absentee. He instituted however the daily 
mass of Our Lady, and possibly completed the lady chapel 
at the east end of the church, the altar of which is mentioned 
in 1206-7. 

Savaric was succeeded in the bishopric in 1206 by 
Joscelin. He was in exile from 1206 to 1213, and this 
fact, as well as a great struggle with Glastonbury as to 
the independence of the abbey, which lasted until a final 
concord in 1219, must practically have stopped all work 
upon the new church. 


The resumption of extensive building operations is 
-_ 
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perhaps marked by the royal grant in 1220 of sixty great 
oaks from the Cheddar woods “‘ to make a certain limekiln 
for the work of the church of Wells.” 

The new church was hallowed by bishop Joscelin in 
1239, and in a charter of 1242 the bishop speaks of it 
in terms which show that it was then finished. 

_ That it was so, except probably as regards the upper 
works, is proved by an act in chapter of gth July, 1243, 
a year after Josseies death, as to the arrangement of 
the burial grounds. 

To the canons residentiary was assigned the area of 
the cloister south of the church, beginning at the south 
door and then southwards and back again. 

No layman or vicar was to be buried among the canons, 
but the vicars were to be buried “‘ in the cemetery towards 
the east behind the chapel of the Blessed Mary.” That 
is, in the already existing burial ground around the lady 
chapel on the east of the cloister. 

The lay folk were to be buried “in the cemetery 
towards the west ” and their burials were to begin “ beside 
the elms there planted alongside the place where the 
jousting ground was wont to be, and so extend themselves 
towards the west,”’ but no layman was to be buried before 
the west doors of the church. 

The dignitaries might be buried in the nave (which 
was therefore now finished), if they or their friends so 
willed it. 

This interesting award brings us back again to the 
question of the site of the earlier church. 

It is clear that the lay folks’ cemetery before bishop 
Joscelin’s new west front was also new, since it is directed 
where burials shall begin, and the site is expressly stated 
to have adjoined the jousting ground. It cannot therefore 


1“ Statutum est inde ut de cetero sed vicarii sepeliantur in cemeterio versus 
canonici residentes sepeliantur in claustro  orientem retro capellam beate Marie [et 
per ordinem secundum dignitatem ordinis alibi in cemeterio] laici vero in cemeterio 


et conditionis, ita quod majores minoribus 
proponantur [nisi forte sepulturus alibi 
vel in ecclesia vel extra designaverant in 
vita sua] et ut incipiat sepultura eorum ad 
ostrum ecclesie versus austrum, adeo prope 
sicut fieri poterit, et ut extendet se usque 
ad angulum claustri_ directe, et sic 
deinceps, cautum est etiam ut nullus 
laicus vel vicarius sepeliatur inter eos, 





versus occidentem et incipiat sepultura 
eorum juxta hulmos ibi plantatos juxta 
locum illum ubi consuevit esse Hastillaria 
et sic extendet se versus occidentem. ita 
quod de cetero nullus laicus sepeliatur 
ante ostia ecclesie versus occidentem. 
majores autem persone de ecclesia sepelian- 
tur in nave ecclesie si voluerint ipsi vel 
amici eorum.”’ Archaeologta, 1, 338. 
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be the same as the atrium or forecourt of the old church 
from which fairs were excluded. 

The area of the cloister is also assigned for the first 
time as a burying ground, perhaps because it had lately 
been cleared through the taking down of the old church 
and any adjoining buildings. 

The cemetery behind the lady chapel was apparently 
an old one, which was henceforth to be reserved for the 
burial of the vitars only. 

Concerning the entrances into the present cathedral 
church Canon Church has reminded me of the important 
bearing which they have upon the points raised in my 
paper. The doorways in the west front are not the chief 
entrances at all, but merely the means of communication 
with the cemetery. The great north doorway, with its 
protecting porch, was the entrance for the canons and 
other officers, all of whom lived on the north side of the 
church. The main entrance from the city was under the 
south-west tower, through part of the western alley of 
the cloister, which in turn was entered through a regular 
gatehouse from the site of the very atrium referred to 
above. 

Here I think I may end my paper, and it is for the 
Institute to say whether it is satisfied now that the Saxon 
church must have stood obliquely across the present 
cloister, westward of the lady chapel uncovered in 1894 ; 
and also that the existing cathedral church knows no 
other beginning than that by bishop Reginald, on a ne 
site, in the third quarter of the twelfth century. : 
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“* ANIMAL-HEAD ” BROOCHES FROM GOTLAND (3). 
(ORIGINALS IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM). 








TWO TYPES OF BROOCHES FROM THE ISLAND OF 
GOTLAND, SWEDEN.! 


By E. THURLOW LEEDS, B.A. F.S.A. 


The brooches which are the subject of this paper 
constitute a part of the important collection of Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian and ‘Teutonic objects which was formed 
by the late Sir John Evans, and presented at the end 


of 1908 to the Ashmolean Museum by his son, Mr. A. J. 


Evans. 

Among many other series which have thus been made 
available to the general public, the collection of brooches 
and the like from the island of Gotland occupies a pro- 
minent position. ‘The series illustrating the development 
of the two brooch-types is probably second to none outside 
the rich collection of Stockholm museum. The two 
types in question are known as the animal-head (djurhuvud 
formad or nabbformig) and the box (dosformig) brooches. 
With the exception of the earlier forms they are almost 
entirely restricted to the island of Gotland itself ; 
examples of the later forms which have been discovered 
elsewhere in Scandinavia and in Russia are most certainly 
exportations. 

In spite of the exceedingly confined area in which 
these brooches occur, they have a peculiar interest, as 
they afford a striking example of the value of the typo- 
logical method in archaeology as a means of supplementing 
scanty data of a more reliable character. The very 
“insularity” of these types adds weight to the use of 
this method in the present instance, as no external in- 
fluences are perceptible in the ultimate evolution of the 
form; it is only in the decorative motives that such in- 
fluence shows itself, and the employment of similar motives 
on contemporaneous forms in Scandinvaia itself bears 
further witness to the correctness of the classification 
adopted. 

These Gotland brooches have been subjected to a critical 
investigation, firstly by Hildebrand in two important 

1 Read before the Institute, 6th April, rg1o. 
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contributions to Scandinavian archaeology, namely in his 
Bidrag till spannets historia, and in his Ferndldern pd 
Gotland” ; and secondly, as regards the earlier forms, by 
the late Dr. Knut Stjerna in Bornholms befolkning under 
jerndldern.® As all these papers are in the Swedish 
language, they are perhaps not accessible to many English 
readers interested in this period, and for that reason a 
short sketch of the development of these brooch-types, 
as illustrating the history of the island of Gotland in the 






Viking period 
may not be out of 
place. The above- 
men tion- ed works 
have been largely 
drawn- upon in 


works consulted are 
Thierornamentik im 
germanische T hier- 
Montelius’ Kultur- 
and the first volume 
by the same writer. 
of this paper the 
1” or “style x1,” 
applied to decorative 
ployed for the sake 


this paper. Other 
Sophus Miller’s 
Norden ; Salin’s Alt- 
ornamentik, and 
geschichte Schwdeens 
of Sveriges Historia 

In the first ‘half 
terms “ Salin style 
and ‘ Karolingian,”’ 
motives, will be em- 


of brevity without nies. explanation. Some 
account of SILVER BROOCH WITH REFLEX FOOT (3). the orna- 
mental NORTH GERMANY (ORIGINAL IN THE systems 
thus de- ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM). noted and ; 
a  discus- S100) Ge 


their relation to the history of these brooches will be 
attempted in the latter half. 


THE ANIMAL-HEAD TYPE OF BROOCH. 


The earliest brooch that need be taken into con- 
sideration in tracing the development of this type is the 
brooch with reflex foot, better known perhaps under its 
German title “ Fibel mit umgeschlagenem Fuss ” (fig. 1). 
This type makes its first appearance in northern Europe 


1 Antiquarisk Tidskrift f. Sverige, iv. ® Antig. Tidsk. f. Sverige, xvii, pt. i. 
* Manadsblad, 1878-9. 
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at the end of the second or beginning of the third century, 
occurring for example in the famous Thorsbjerg moor-find 
to which an approximate date could be assigned by the 
Roman coin-types found there, and from a typological 
comparison of other objects associated with them. The 
difference in the structure of the foot 
in this brooch-type and that of late La 
Téne forms, or the difficult question of 
its origin, fall outside the scope of this 
paper. The feature to which attention 
should be directed is the manner in which 
the bilateral spring- coilin the later types 
is continued from one side of the axis 
tothe other by means of a wide arc bent 
round under the bow. ‘This feature 
has earned for it and others with the 





same peculiarity the ” name of “crossbow” 
brooches. SYMMETRICAL BROOCH 
During the _ oF sronze (tj). —_ succeeding period an 


increasing tendency C°TEAND (ORIGINAL IN becomes. noticeable 
towards fashioning “**" "08S MUSEUM) © ertain brooches 
with symmetrical ends. This tendency expressed itself 
in various ways, one of which (fig. 2) is derived from a 
common Romano- German type ; while 
another, of somewhat later date, has been 
called the ‘“ cater- pillar” type, to which 
animal it indeed bears some resemblance. 
This type occurs in Frankish graves of 
the Merovingian period, but it is by 
no means uncommon in the North. Ex- 
amples are known from Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, most of these latter 
belonging to thesixth century. One of un- 
certain provenance from the Evans 
collection is _ here figured (fig. 3). 

A combination of this latter form with 
elements of the “‘ cross - bow” type 
resulted in a_ third, of which unfortu- 
nately an example is lacking in the Ash- 
molean series, | In this we see 
an undoubted PARCEL-GILT AND INLAID WITH “equal armed” 
brooch, but wirtro0 (4). GOTLAND (ORIGINAL modified by the 
addition of the in THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM). spring-axis with 





FIG. 3. 


‘* CATERPILLAR ”” BROOCH, 
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terminal knobs together with the prominent feature 
presented by the arc of the spring-coil, as in an example from 
Uppland, Sweden (fig. 4). 

For the next step it is necessary to return once more 
to the “cross-bow” type, and we find that in a class 
of brooches, which is well represented in the Baltic 
Provinces that the arc of the spring-coil passing below 
the bow is alienated from its original function and becomes 
a purposeless and purely ornamental band, having no 
connexion with the spring, of which previously it formed 
a constituent element. The ends of this band, often 
terminating in animal-heads, are now joined to the spring- 
axis by loops or perforated lugs and the arc of the band 
is caught up un- derneath the bow 
by means of a pro- 71 Um jecting tongue.! 

The effect of this change in the 
class of animal- head brooches 
themselves is well illustrated by an 
example from the island of Born- 
holm.? Although the later types are 
wanting in that island, it is prob- 
able, judging from the earlier ex- 
amples found there and in Denmark, 
that for a time the form obtained 
a firm footing in those islands and 
that it received ier there considerable 
mnipetaa . towards *®0*=2 sroocr “~~ — its - ultimate de- 
elope PPD Goad, 

At the next stage (plate 1, no. 1) the most important 
changes take place. The arc is no longer hooked up under- 
neath the bow, but is cast in one piece with the body 
of the brooch itself; at the same time the spring-coil 
and axis undergo the same transformation, entirely losing 
their functional nature, and become integral parts of the 
brooch itself. A reminiscence of the spring-coil is left 
in a geries of transverse notches along the back edge of* 
the brooch. 

Now comes the somewhat surprising part of this 
transformation, though none the less necessary. After 
one spring-coil together with its arc had been absorbed 





1 See Aspelin, Antiguités du Nord Finno- *See Miiller, Ordning af Danmarks 
Ougrien, fig. 1979. Oldsager, ii, figs. 522 and 523. 
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in the body of the brooch, another of a similar pattern, 
though smaller, was substituted for it, working on an 
axis which was held in position by one or two perforated 
lugs on the under side of the brooch. Thus gradually 
a brooch like that shewn on plate 1, no. 2, is reached, 
and here we see that the various elements have lost the 
lines of demarcation which remained in the foregoing 
Stages, as relics of their previous separate existence. The 
spaces between the arc and the body of the brooch have 
become round holes while the knobs at each side remain 
as mere excrescences. One feature, only faintly shown 
in the figures, to which there will be occasion to make 
further reference, consists of a slight groove running from 
the holes mentioned above to the outer edge along a 
line which demarcates the body of the brooch in its initial 
stages. Along with these changes the brooch increases 
in height, developing a sharp ridge along its centre, and 
the front or lower end, i.e. where the pin-catch is placed, 
is blunted and triangular in shape. 

Here we can prophesy clearly the future history of 
the type, when we take into consideration the predilection 
for zoomerphic design in all its forms which, from the fifth 
century onwards, plays such a prominent part in the 
northern schemes of ornamentation. 

The holes are next filled up and merely indicated by 
slight depressions (plate 1, no. 3); the brooch still in- 
creases in height; the sides become perpendicular and 
are each defined by a ridge from the upper surface of 
the brooch; the knobs at the back are correspondingly 
heightened, giving the appearance of erect ears, when 
looked at from the side. By this time too, a slight flange, 
which is visible on the under edge of some of the earlier 
types has been developed into a flat plate with a triangular 
opening in the centre. It is either rivetted on or cast 
in one piece with the rest of the brooch over a sand core, 
and to it are attached the lugs for the pin-axis and the 
catch. 

The increase of height is accompanied by another 
new trait, namely the division of the surface of the brooch 
into panels by means of raised and ornamented bands ; 
firstly a small oblong panel at the back between the “ ears,” 
from the top of which panel a ridge runs along the centre 
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of the brooch to what may be termed the “snout,” 
dividing the surface in half ; each of these halves is further 
in most cases subdivided into two by a second ridge running 
along the top of the sides. In one instance in the Ashmolean 
series the central ridge is continued down to the back 
edge of the brooch, and an additional band runs from 
side to side across the highest part, so that the usual five 
panels are exactly doubled (plate 1, no. 7). Both the 
“ears”? and the end of the “snout” are in many Cases 
also ornamented, and partial plating with white metal 
was used to heighten the effect of the ornament. 

In the earliest panelled examples (plate 1, no. 4) the 
intervening surfaces are left plain except in the case of 
the back panel. A survival of the former depression 
and groove (plate 1, no. 5) is seen in a raised band with 
4 fantastic termination representing an animal-head. But 
at this point the horror vacui noticeable in late Scan- 
dinavian art asserts itself, e.g. plate 1, no. 6, and every 
available large surface is covered with what in many 
instances seems an unintelligilbe medley of debased 
zoomorphic ornament. 

That the two types shown in plate 1, nos. 5 and 6 
are contemporaneous is proved by their association in 
several recorded finds, and the examples in the Ashmolean 
series seem to contribute to the same result, but in quite 
a different manner. Apart from the fact that they are 
both labelled Nasiidden and bear the same date, the 
ornament on their back plates is of interest. It is 
executed in a punched design consisting chiefly of two 
lines running along the outer edge and the edge of the 
inner hole respectively. They are broken however at 
the corners corresponding to the “ears” above by two 
T-shaped motives. The occurrence of this design on 
these two brooches would in itself not be very strange, 
if ii not for the fact that in both cases it is set at an 
angle to the corners but unsymmetrically, and the same 
want of symmetry in the placing of the design is observable 
in both brooches. Not only are they contemporary but 
also they apparently emanated from the same workshop. 
Mr. Reginald A. Smith of the British Museum has sug- 
gested to me that the T-motive may represent the 
hammer of Thor and have been used as a maker’s mark. 
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The position which these two types ought to occupy 
in the series is discussed at a later point of this paper 
at page 248. 

A mainland influence seems to be reflected in the 
execution of the decorative motive in openwork on an 
outer shell behind which is placed a plain metal back to 
set off the design (plate 1, no. 8). What represents possibly 
a cheaper method of producing the same effect is shown 
in plate 1, no. 9 where the ornament is only cast in high 
relief, but bears some resemblance to the pierced pattern. 

The same horror vacui also appears in a variety which, 
though of simple character, cannot by reason of its domed 
form, prominent ears and straight sides be placed earlier 
in the series than the point we have now reached. Its 
special feature is the covering of the whole surface, where 
not occupied by plain bands, with deep pittings (plate 1, 
no. 10). It has sometimes no dividing bands, sometimes 
only a central one, in which case a curved band often 
passes across it, extending backwards to the “ears,” a 
curious survival of the arc of the spring-coil in a form 
in other respects much developed (plate 1, no. 11). Even 
in a fivefold division every panel is filled with pittings. 

In the latest types the sides become quite straight and 
the “ ears ” still more prominent ; and here again evidence 
is forthcoming of the comparatively late introduction of 
the pitted type, as the same form is found ornamented 
with pittings and also with the latest form of zoomorphic 
ornament (plate 1, nos. 12 and 13). 


THE ‘* BOX”’ TYPE OF BROOCH. 


Turning now to the “ box-shaped ” brooches we find 
that it is not possible to trace back the history of the 
type to such an early period as in the case of the animal- 
head form. Indeed its ancestry is not easy to explain. 
It is however permissible to suspect that in its simplest 
form it represents merely a change of fashion, for nothing 
simpler than a flat circular brooch can be imagined, and 
it is but a short step further to suppose that perfectly 
plain examples were not an absolute necessity. The 
tendency of the period to cover any flat surface with 
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ornament seems to militate against any such form. Even 
the disk brooches so well known from Anglo-Saxon graves 
of a century or more previous to the date at which the 
new type appears in Scandinavia are almost always de- 
corated in some manner however slight. 

The earliest known forms of the Gotland brooch 
consist of a simple disk usually with the rim turned very 
slightly downwards. In some examples it amounts to 
little more than a mere thickening of the edge, as is the 
case in one brooch in the Ashmolean series. Here it 
seems to have been intended to give additional strength 
to the brooch at the points at which the pin catch and 
loop for the spring-axis were placed (plate 11, nos. 1 and 2). 

The surface ornament is executed in zoomorphic’ 
designs consisting of three or four geometrically arranged 
heads, sometimes closely intertwined, in a svastika or 
triskele pattern. These animal motives are assigned by 
Salin to the end of his second and the beginning of his 
third style, roughly coinciding with the early part of the 
eighth century. : 

The design on another small brooch (plate 1, no. 3) 
belongs to this same transitionary stage and is interesting, 
since it permits us to assign an approximate date to the 
first development of the rim along the lines which led 
ultimately to the evolution of the box brooch proper. 
This brooch though only 34 mm. in diameter has already 
a plain rim 5° mm. high, set at a slightly oblique angle 
to the main surface of the brooch. 

Once an impulse had been given to the development 
of a rim, it soon appealed to the prevailing artistic feeling, 
inasmuch as it provided an additional surface on which 
the craftsman could display the intricate animal designs. 
This brings us to a type such as plate 1, no. 4, the rim 
of which is still oblique but has increased in depth and is 
divided into four large oblong panels alternating with 
four small ones, separated off by intervening ridges. The 
four larger panels are filled with an animal figure twisted 
and coiled in a fantastic manner, while the four smaller 
panels are left plain. These latter developed in another 
direction at a later stage. 

The upper surface is of interest as it is divided into 
three compartments by a triskele pattern, the legs of 
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which radiate from a prominent central knob and terminate 
in a low round boss. The idea of this threefold division 
seems, as is evident from Stjerna’s paper, ! to have originated 
in a second variety of the early brooches of this class (fig. 5), 
in which the ornament consists merely of a number of 
dotted circles arranged in a definite relation to the centre 
of the disk. On one brooch of this class from Gotland 
there are seven of these dotted circles, one in the centre, 
the remaining six forming an outer ring. In addition 
three curved punched lines separate off three alternate 
circles of the outer ring from the other four. The surface 
is thereby divided into four parts, three portions each 
containing a dotted circle, and a triple armed compartment 
within which the remaining four circles lie. So in the 
present case we have the large 
division developed, while zoomorphic 
patterns are sub- stituted for the 
circle design in the three outer 
compartments. The legs of the 
triquetra are some- times omitted. 2 

A narrow in- turned flange on 
the under side of the rim at this 
stage of develop- ment is the fore- 
runner of the later wide bottom-plate 
with a_ central circular hole, 
usually notched in front of the pin- 
axis to admit of the free movement 








- 


of the heel with om which the pin is 


BRONZE CIRCULAR 


provided instead anooce (f);" Seen of a spring. In 


the earlier types this plate is cast 
in one piece with the. rest of the brooch, but in the 
later forms is usually though not invariably rivetted on, 
as in the case of the animal-head brooches. 

It was but a short step from a threefold to a fourfold 
division of the surface. The outer knobs of the central 
decorative motive have been drawn inwards from the 
outside of the brooch and have now (plate u, no. 5) 
been placed at the narrowest point of the band dividing 
the sunken oval compartments, while: their place has 
been supplied with four new knobs set immediately above 


* Ant. Tidsk. f. Sverige, xvii, pt.i, fig. 122,  * Fornvdnnen, 1907, 233, fig. 41 (13,084). 
and pp. 188, 189. ‘ 
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the four small panels of the rim. These panels have become 
taller in proportion to the growth of height of the rim of the 
brooch. In the next two examples (plate 11, nos. 6 and 7) 
the amalgamation of the outer knob and the panel becomes 
clear. In the first it is still slightly rounded when viewed 
from above; in the second it has quite a sharp edge and 
has become an integral part of a side post or buttress 
projecting above the rim. The first example is also 
noticeable for the signs which it shows of the decadence, 
which set in about this time, in the execution of the 
ornamental design. The side panels still retain in their 
decoration some resemblance to an animal, but it needs 
a somewhat flexible imagination to detect one on the upper 
surface. 

This will be a convenient point to examine the relation 
of the earlier forms of the “ box” brooches to the corres- 
ponding early animal-head types. The correlation of the 
two types in their earlier stages is a much less difficult 
task than is the case with the later forms, as these latter 
are but seldom associated in the various recorded finds. 
Graves containing examples of the earlier forms have been 
discovered in Gotland, in the islands of Bornholm and 
Oland, and also in Sweden itself. A typical example is 
a grave from the parish of Vallstena, Gotland, which 
contained an early box brooch (cf. plate 1, nos. I or 2) 
and two small animal-head brooches (plate 1, fig. 1), 
along with other objects. An advance appears in a find 
from Sandegard, where the same type of animal-head 
appears along with more developed box types. 

At Sandegard? a box brooch with three divisions 
and knobs was associated with an animal-head brooch 
with depressions, and a> somewhat earlier form of the 
same. And at Stenbro® a box brooch with four divisions 
occurred along with an animal-head type with Karolingian 
ornament in the depressions. This is what might be. 
expected, as the two classes of ornament occur often on 
the same brooch. These are a few examples taken from 
many to show that the finds bear out amply the accepted 
chronological arrangement of these brooches. 

Mention has been made of the tendency of the outer 


1 Manadsblad, 1878, 739. 3 Montelius, Antig. Suedoises, figs. 534 
2 Manadsblad, 1879, 52- and 541. 
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knobs to move inwards, and mention may here be made 
of an advanced variety of the “ box” type with fourfold 
division which has no less than thirteen knobs, namely, 
a large central one, four small ones on the narrow intervals 
between the panels; four large outer knobs; and besides 
these the panels themselves are each occupied by a knob 
with three claws, suggested perhaps by the incoming 
decorative style. 7 

Resuming the examination of the “ box’ brooches 
the next new type to be dealt with is that in which the 
upper surface is decorated with an openwork design 
(plate 11, no. 7), such as was employed in one of animal-head 
types. As on them, so here too this openwork decoration 
is backed by a plain surface; im this case the design is 
on a separate disk fastened on by the central knob. The 
type cannot be placed earlier, since the buttress is always 
fully developed, and also because the decorative motives 
employed belong to the new class which will be examined 
at greater length subsequently. It may be remarked 
in advance that they appear in conjunction with the 
old zoomorphic designs of an advanced stage of Salin’s 
style 11, i.e. the early part of the ninth century, which also 
appear here on the side panels in a decadent form. The 
figures on the side-posts seem to be transitionary to the 
next type. 

I have not met with any attempt to explain the reason 
of the employment of this openwork pattern ; it does 
not seem to be a natural nor indeed could it have been an 
easy method when applied to metal. The most natural 
explanation is of course that it was an imitation of wood- 
carving. Several examples of metal saddle-bows of driving 
saddles, e.g. from Vold, Jarlsberg, Norway, * and Ostergot- 
land, Sweden? (fig. 6). 

The decoration of these is more advanced than that 
of the openwork brooch, but that such openwork wood 
carving was by no means unknown at this period is more 
than clear from the wonderful carvings in this technique 
found a few years ago in the Oseberg ship. ‘These have 
not yet been published, but by the courtesy of Professor 
Gustafson I was privileged to see them in course of cleaning 


b] 


1 Gustafson, Norges Oldtid, fig. 243- 2 Montelius, Kulturgeschichte Schwedens, 
; fig. 447. 
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and preservation during a recent visit to Christiania. They 
show undoubtedly how important a part the technique of 





wood carving must have played at that time in moulding 
the growth of the decorative arts in a country in which the 
wood carver’s art has always stood 


high among the crafts of the in- 
habitants. And if further evidence 
























is needed, there is a remarkable 
saddle from Flom,Gudbrandsdal, 
Norway, pointed out to me 
by Dr. Salin as one of the most 
interesting objects in the Nordiska 
Museum at Stockholm. It is not 
indeed carved @ jour but the 
animals are in high relief above 
the back- ground, lending to the 
carving much the same appear- 
ance as the pierced metal shell 
above the plain back of the 


brooches. The date of the 
saddle is doubtful; but even 
if not as old as the Viking 
period, the zoomorphic or- 
nament is nevertheless certainly 


FIG. 7, a survival of the typical pat- 
DETAIL OF CARVING FROM THE terns of the ninth and tenth 
PROW OF A VIKING SHIP, centuries. Even the method 


OSEBERG, NORWAY (REDUCED). of shading employed on the 
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animals’ bodies carved on the stem of the Oseberg ship 
(fig. 7) are sometimes reproduced in metal. 

In the next brooch (plate 1, no. 8) considerable changes 
make their appearance. Firstly the four outlying knobs 
have been drawn still nearer to the centre and have been 
incorporated in a pyramidal knob, rivetted on separately, 
in which they form the corner projections. Their original 
position is occupied once more by substitutes which often 
assume the form of animals having sometimes the appearance 
of an ox when seen from above. What were formerly 
sunken panels have now been raised above the surface, 
and in the finer examples, which are often heavily gilded, 
the ornament is formed of thin plates with embossed 
and other designs affixed to the brooch. In the plainer 
examples they are cast with the rest. A feature of the 
brooches of this period is a silver wire, as in plate 1, no. 8, 
running in a groove round the upper edge of the side and 
threaded through behind the side-posts. In the more 
elaborate types these side-posts are rivetted on and the 
prominent parts of the surface as well as the upper rim 
are plated with silver with inlaid designs in niello. 

The decorative motives are of quite a late type, con- 
sisting of much degenerated animal ornament, the elements 
of which are well nigh unintelligilbe. ‘The particular 
design which is typical at this stage on the upper surface 
is also associated with side panels filled with pittings 
(plate 11, no. 9). Thus we reach a common type in which 
the ornamentation consists solely of pittings covering 
the area previously occupied by the zoomorphic patterns 
4plate 11, no. I0). 

Finally we come to a smaller and quite degenerate 
form with high sloping sides, exhibiting much inferior 
workmanship (plate mu, no. 11). In these both the top 
and the panels are filled with a number of parallel strokes 
apparently arranged on some definite plan, proving that 
they represent a slavish copy of a pattern which by this 
time had lost all meaning. ‘The knobs are again cast in 
one piece with the rest of the brooch; at the same time 
the outer ones have receded nearly to their original 
position. 

A chronological arrangement of the later brooches of 
the series is beset with considerable difficulties, nor indeed 
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is it possible to arrive at any very precise conclusions. 
The finds do not afford such harmonious evidence as the 
earlier ones, and the occurrence of box and animal types 
in association is so rare, that here we have to rely largely 
on the typological method. 

An associated find of value for this purpose is one 
from Vesterhedje,1 where the box brooch with thirteen 
knobs (p. 245) was accompanied by three of the animal- 
head type similar to those from Nasiidden, namely two 
like that shewn in plate 1, no. 5, and one like that in 
plate 1, no. 6. 

The box brooch is ornamented on the sides with 
late Salin style m1, according to which it may be dated 
to the early part of the ninth century, but there is possibly 
some reason to suppose that the limit which Salin sets 
to his style 111 requires some extension. 

In a grave opened recently in Stanga churchyard, ? 
in the course of scientific excavations, an animal-head 
brooch with pitted ornament and a curved band running 
across the top was associated with four silver coins, namely 
one of Ethelred (987-1016), struck at Colchester; two 
imitations of English types, probably Danish; and a 
German coin struck at Corvey early in the eleventh century. 
This important find would appear not to admit of the 
brooch type being ascribed to an earlier date than the end 
of the tenth century, but it is of course possible that it was 
an old one when deposited in the grave. As the curved 
band may be regarded as a relic of the earlier arc of the 
spring-coil, in view of this find an extended duration of 
some of the earlier types is perhaps required. 

In this connexion it is somewhat tempting to draw 
some wide inferences from an earlier find from the same 
locality? when in an area of three metres diameter, several 
skeletons, twelve animal-head brooches were recovered, 
of which no less than eleven were similar to the Nasiidden 
types, while the twelfth was of the pitted variety. Along 
with them were also found a square-headed brooch 
ornamented like plate 1, no. 8, a late example as proved 
by the high buttress, the style of decoration and the 
employment of a silver thread; a Byzantine coin of 


1 Manadsblad, 1879, 56; Montelius ® Fornvannen, 1908, 241, grave A (Inv. 
Ant. Suéd: figs. 536, 537 and 539. 13,436). 
3 Manadsblad, 1903-5, 104 (Inv. 11,948). 
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Nikeforos Fokas (963-969), and two coins of Ethelred. 
But the danger of using a find resulting from haphazard 
excavations such as this was, is only too clearly shown 
by the presence of a coin of William I or II, an impossible 
date for any of the types. 

A more reliable instance comes from the parish of 
Rute1, where a “box” brooch ornamented with a 
degenerate perforated design, of a later class than the 
Ashmolean example as shown by the high buttresses, 
the silver wire and prominent knobs, was associated with 
two of the animal-head type which has been placed last 
in the series. 

The other late types are on more than one occasion 
recorded as having been found together, such as those 
with pitted ornament or the most decadent forms. 

Stjerna in the paper mentioned above has drawn 
up a chronological table of the types found in Bornholm. 
It is necessarily of a more or less tentative character, 
based on the typological, method. If we take the box 
type, according to his scheme he places the plain variety 
with circles at the end of the seventh century and beginning 
of the eighth, and that with the semicircular lines added 
in the latter half of the eighth century, assigning those 
ornamented with animal heads to c. 700 in agreement 
with Salin. ‘This same class, but divided into three fields, 
thus comes in towards the beginning of the ninth century 
and with three or four fields of a more advanced stage, c. 850. 
This leaves a century and a half—or perhaps a little more, 
in view of the rather doubtful combination of types from 
Stanga—during which the subsequent decadent types 
must have been evolved. ‘The tenth century agrees well 
for the bulk of the later class, if compared with the oval 
or tortoise brooches which correspond to the Gotland 
brooches on the Scandinavian peninsula, where outside 
the earliest varieties the Gotland types are of the rarest 
occurrence. One example found in Kalmarlan, the nearest 
point of the mainland, may be cited; it is similar to 
plate 1, no. 7. 

On the other hand the oval brooches are very rare in 
Gotland. A fine example of a variety assigned to the end 
of the eighth century is included in the Evans collection 
(plate 11). 


1 Ménadsblad, 1897, 39 (Inv. 10,290). 
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The same comparative scarcity of the later types of 
Gotland brooches is also noticeable in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia. ‘This is all the more to be wondered at as the 
penannular brooches so common there, as a glance at 
Aspelins’ Antiquités du Nord Finno-Ougrien will show, are 
by no means rare.in Gotland. The Evans collection 
includes no less than sixteen examples. 

One example of the latest type of animal brooch, 
figured in Bahr’s Graber der Liven, comes from this quarter. 
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far as Scandinavia is concerned.1 It is safer to regard ‘ 
the form as an expression of the artistic tendencies of the 
time in terms of the prevailinggzoomorphic ornament, 
which was only ousted in the early middle ages by the 
influx of linear and floral designs derived mainly from the 
Karolingian renaissance of classical motives. 


1 See, for example, Montelius, Antigquités Suédoises, figs. 518 and 521. 
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In some ways the most reliable test for the relative 
dating of the various forms of these two brooch-types is 
to be obtained from a comparative examination of the 

| ornamental motives 
a employed in their 
. decoration. As far 
. | back: as the latter 
. part of the fifth 
century, the north- 
ern races began to 
exhibit that love of 
| zoomorphic design 
7 which is so char- 
acteristic of their 
art during the en- 
tire later period of 
their pagandom. An 
investigation of the 
development of 
these zoomorphic BRONZE BELT-PLATE (+), UPPLAND, SWEDEN. 
motives has been 
carried out by Salin in his masterly work, Die altgermanische 
Thterornamentik. He has shown that it is possible to 
date within comparatively 
narrow limits of time any 
object decorated with such 
designs, but the scope of 
his work only includes part 
of the brooches which are 
the subject of this paper. | 
His system distinguishes 
three periods or styles; 
the first includes part of 
the fifth century and the 
sixth ; the second covers 
roughly the seventh cen- 
tury, while the third 
“BOX” BROOCH OF BRONZE (4). GOTLAND. reaches from c. 700 into 
the ninth century. Ex- 

amples of these styles respectively are here given in figs. 
8,9 and 10. The latter limit of time is imposed upon his 
style 111 by the finds from Bjérké, an island in the Malar 
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Lake, as only two or three objects ornamented in this 
style are known from some 2,000 graves, while the settle- 
ment can on other grounds be assigned to the ninth and 
tenth centuries. History records a visit by one of Sweden’s 
early missionaries Ansgar in the early ninth century, and 
in 1070 almost all traces of the city had disappeared. 

The earlier brooches can according to this system be 
assigned to the end of the seventh century as the round 
prototypes of the box brooches bear zoomorphic designs 
which belong to a transitionary stage between Salin’s 
styles 11 and 11. In some examples the pointed chin, a 
characteristic of style 1 is still preserved (e.g. plate un, 
no. 1. It may be objected that dating by this method 
is of a somewhat arbitrary nature, but in the absence of 
written records, it seems to be the only method left. 
At any rate, if we have a series of objects falling between 
two well-assured dates, we are justified in working on a 
hypothesis of steady and continuous evolution of types, 
provided that care is taken to avoid too strict an application 
of such comparative method. 

If therefore we may assign such brooches as those 
in plate 1, nos. I-4 to c. 700, we must place the more 
developed examples showing the process of evolution of 
the box brooch proper in the eighth century. They 
are ornamented in Salin’s style 11, which, as he shows, 
is developed along perfectly, normal lines from his style u. 
By the adoption of Salin’s system, the period of time 
within which the earlier forms can fall, can be narrowed 
down to far closer limits than was feasible under the 
older scheme for the division of the decorative styles as 
put forward by Miiller in his Therornamentik 1m Norden, 
as his Gotland style comprises not only Salin’s style 111, 
but also a large part of his style 11. Miiller’s fame for this 
style was due to the fact that the soil of Gotland has 
yielded up many of the finest examples as well as the greatest 
number of objects thus ornamented. Not only can we 
obtain an approximate date for the earlier forms owing to 
the employment of style 1m in their decoration, but we 
are also provided with a clue to the date of the introduction 
of an entirely novel class of design. This new style makes 
its appearance during the period when style 11 was still 
in use. It differs so widely from all the Scandinavian 
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ornamental motives with which we are acquainted hitherto 
that some explanation other than that of an indigenous 
origin has to be sought for. The introduction of this 
latter style did not in any way contribute to the improve- 
ment of the ornamental designs then in vogue. Indeed 
it would appear to have been largely responsible for the 
decadence which marks the Viking period, as subsequent 
to its appearance may be noticed a gradual 
departure from the = graceful and har- 
monious curves which charac- 
terise the exe- cution of the 
older zoomor- phic designs 
and the sub- stitution of 








a crude and often en- 
tirely mean- “ingless 
system of ornament 
which can only be 
explained by its attribu- 


tion to the ; , influence of 
the new motive. &™ J Anexample of 
this motive, not quite in its earliest stages, 





PIGS Biz, °° 


BOX”? BROOCH OF BRONZE, WITH DETAILS OF RIM (1), GOTLAND. 
can be seen ona “box” brooch from Gotland (fig. 11). On 
it side by side with an advanced form of style 11 there may 
be observed on the buttresses and on the four panels of 
the upper surface distorted and uncouth animal forms of 
which the most marked feature is the manner in which 
they grasp with their paws not only the ears, necks, and 
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limbs of their neighbours, but even of themselves. The 
same combination appears on the huge square-headed 
brooches which are among the finest examples of the 
workmanship of the period. In these the knob on the 
bow takes the form of a typical box brooch (cf. Salin, 
op. cit. fig. 619). 

It must be clearly understood however that except 
within rather narrow limits it is impossible to trace a 
continuous development through a series of closely inter- 
dependent types. We are confronted with a period of 
decadence in which a preference for the grotesque and a 
misinterpretation of all the foregoing stages are the pre- 
vailing features. 

As Miiller has well observed!, a marked feature of the 
period is the prevalence of the products of individuals, 
and these stand in sharp contrast to the adherence to 
ornamental ane eta canons which 
Riaeks The ? earlier periods 
of Scandin- avian art. All 
we can say is that some ex- 
amples exhibit more pro- 
nounced signs of the rapidly 
advancing de- cadence and 


can be assigned in consequence 


FIG; EZ. DETAIL OF AN OVAL . 
to a later date. arcu aiaabs Tah This 


motive was not CHRISTIANIA MUSEUM, NO. 2320, SPrung from 
the North. That much 
seems certain. No prototypes can be adduced from 
the preceding period of Scandinavian art. We come in 
contact with a broad massive animal of quite a different 
character to the graceful forms then in use. Some early 
examples are figured by Miiller? (fig. 12) and the only 
possible explanation is that it is a loan from the 
Karolingian art of those times, borrowed at the same 
time as the acanthus design which appegrs on some objects 
of Scandinavian fabric. The naturalistic animal-forms 
appealed however more strongly to the Northern artist 
and became the basis of a new zoomorphic ornament. 
We can perhaps in this instance do what is not possible 





1 Miiller, Die Thierornamentik im Norden, 2 Miiller, op. cit. 147. 
151. 
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with the animal forms of the older ornament, namely 
guess at its nature. In short we have here the lion 
(though expressed in terms of Northern art) which is 
met with in illuminated manuscripts. The example in 
metal work quoted by Miiller on a helmet which is regarded 
by Lindenschmidt! as Frankish belongs probably to an 
earlier period. Compared with the mainland of Scandinavia 
this new form of zoomorphic decoration played only a 
somewhat subordinate réle in Gotland. It seems here 
too, to have brought about a decadence, but the islanders 
clung with some tenacity to the older class of design. 

In the rest of Scandinavia and Denmark it is all- 
pervading, for nearly the whole series of oval or “ tortoise ” 
brooches exhibit its influence. 

This difference can perhaps only be accounted for by 
the altered conditions of the Viking period which brought 
the Vikings of Denmark and the Scandinavian peninsula 
into contact with the West, while the rich finds of silver 
etc. in Gotland and in part of Sweden witness to the 
eastwardly activity of the Varjagr. 

As is proved by the large brooch, mentioned above, 
the new motive did not displace the old one, but flourished 
side by side with it, and indeed never entirely succeeded 
in ousting it, although it must have been largely 
responsible for the degraded taste, which even in Gotland 
stamps the products of the greater part of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Even on the latest examples of these 
brooches, e.g. on the side panels of the animal-head type, 
as on the borders of some of the oval brooches, a disjointed, 
well nigh unintelligible design is employed, which is 
nothing else than a reminiscence of the animal which 
by the eighth century had been interwoven and twisted 
in a manner so complex and yet graceful that we cannot 
help but admire the mastery of design and technique 
displayed by the artificers of that period. 

It is indeed difficult to understand Gotland’s position 
in reference to the mainland of Sweden as illustrated by 
the history of these brooches. From its geographical 
position it shared with the islands of Bornholm and (land 
a particularly favourable situation as a centre of trade. 


1 Lindenschmidt, Altertiimer u. b. Vorzeit, iii, 10, pl. 5. 
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Even in the earlier centuries of our era it reaped the 
benefit of this advantage as shown by the large finds of 
Roman coins. ‘Two of the principal trade routes from 
the South emerged on the Baltic coasts at the mouths 
of the Vistula and the Oder, and these islands lay directly 
in the path of vessels passing to Sweden. We do not 
know the reason for the non-occurrence of the later types 
of these brooches outside of Gotland itself. ‘The fact 
remains that from about a.p. 850 onwards this island 
occupied a peculiar position of independence, which 
recalls vividly its “ insular pride” in the early days 
of the Hansa power. Though socially connected, it was 
politically independent from the Scandinavian peninsula, 
while an examination of the dialect spoken in the island 
at the present day shows considerable affinities to their 
German neighbours. 

In the middle of the ninth century began a period of 
close relations betwen Scandinavia and Russia. Large 
bands of Northmen, whether driven out by stress of over- 
population or led by their love of the sea, fared forth to 
seek their living in those harrying and plundering ex- 
peditions which made the name of the Vikings so feared 
in the Western world. For Norway, Denmark and 
probably the west coast of Sweden the usual direction 
followed was to the west, where they left their traces 
in the British Isles, in France, and even penetrating? to 
the Mediterranean. But for the rest of Sweden the 
natural outlet for the Varjagr, as they were called on this 
side, was eastwards. The sagas have handed down the 
stories of many expeditions to Russia. 

These expeditions were not however always of a .war- 
like character. ‘The Varjagr were quite alive to the 
possibilities of trade and some of the sagas relate what 
to us may seem delightfully naive accounts of occasions 
when the two occupations Were combined. In the Egil 
saga we are told how the famous Egil Skallagrimmson 
and his brother set forth in the summer of 925: “ they 
sailed to Kurland and made peace with the inhabitants 
for half a month and held a market during that time ; 
but when the time had elapsed, they began to harry the 
land.” 

It was through these expeditions that the enormous 
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number of Cufic coins made their way to Sweden, and 
by far the greater proportion have been found in Gotland. 
There was probably no direct trade between the East 
and Scandinavia, Russia forming an intermediary, and the 
relations of the two latter were further cemented by the 
establishment of bands of Swedes in certain localities in 
Russia. The ruling houses of Novgorod and Kiev were 
Swedes ; the former according to the Russian chronicler 
Nestor was settled by Varjagr, who were called Russer, 
under the leadership of Rurik, and in the tenth century 
they were closely bound by marriage to the ruling house 
of Sweden. From these the Russian rulers down to 
1598 were descended. Apart from this an expedition of 
Varjagr to the Caspian is recorded. 

The majority of Cufic coins found in Scandinavia 
were struck between the years 880 and 955, the larger 
half belonging to the Samanid princes chiefly minted at 
Samarkand. Others came from southward of the Caspian 
and were struck by the Abassid Khalifs, as at Baghdad. 
These coins were found in Gotland along with other 
silver in the form of ingots and bracelets, all testifying 
to this eastern intercourse. 

Though undoubtedly obtained for the most part on 
foraging expeditions, this treasure may partly be accounted 
for by the trade chiefly in furs and in horses, for which 
latter Scandinavia was then famous. 

After the middle of the tenth century this eastward 
_ stream of commerce abated, for so far as the Cufic coins 
afford any evidence they become scarce after that time ; 
the latest example found in Scandinavia is dated toro. 
A partial explanation is perhaps to be found in the growing 
power of the Swedish princes in Russia and their consequent 
independence of the support of their own people. That 
they were becoming assimilated to their environment 
is shown by the Slavonic character of their names, e.g. 
Vladimir and Jaroslav. It is at this point that astream 
of westward relations appears to have set in in Gotland. 
From now onwards the coins are no longer Cufic, but 
Anglo-Saxon, German, Frankish, etc ; and a large portion 
of the tribute paid by Ethelred found its way to Gotland. 

Gotland seems therefore to have occupied a similar 
position during the latter centuries of the first millennium 








| 
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to that which it held in the early Hanseatic days, namely 
a treasury house for the wealth which poured into the 
Baltic, a position thrust upon it as an intermediary in 
the trade between the mainland and Russia. 


I desire in conclusion to express my thanks to the 
following Northern antiquaries for kindly permitting me 
to make use of illustrations from their works: to Professor 
Montelius for the use of fig. 6; to Dr. B. Salin of figs. 
4, 5, 8, 9, 10 and 11; and at the same time to the Kungl. 
Vitterhets Akademie, Stockholm, for the courteous loan 
of several blocks ; to Dr. Sophus: Miiller for use of fig. 12 
and to Professor Gustafson of fig. 7. 
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BUILDING AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
FROM THE GREAT FIRE (1298) TO THE GREAT PLAGUE (1348). 


By the Rev. R. B. RACKHAM, M.A. 


In 1297 a visitor to Westminster would have seen 
standing the lofty “new work” of Henry III, namely 
the apse, presbytery and quire joined on to the lower 
but not ignoble nave of the Confessor,? of which however 
(if the Dean’s recent conjectural plan? be correct) only 
two bays and a half remained together with the tower 
bay. He would also have seen Henry’s chapter-house 
and the north-east angle of the cloister built in the same 
lofty style; but the rest of the site of the abbey was still 
covered by the old monastic buildings, which Mr. Lethaby 
thus describes*: ‘The greater part of the cloister was 
of sturdy Norman work, wood-roofed. The dormitory 
over its cellars and the refectory were long ranges of early 
Norman building, while the infirmary which backed close 
upon some of the palace buildings was of elegant tran- 
sitional Norman.” 


THE GREAT FIRE. 
It was on these monastic buildings that disaster fell 


in 1298. King Edward, returning from Flanders, had 
landed at Dover on the 14th day of March, and was on 


1 Read before the Institute, 4th October, 
1910, 


2Cf. Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora 
(Rolls Series 57) iv. 427 ‘‘ Eodem vero anno 
dominus rex . . . ecclesiam sancti Petri 
Westm’ jussit ampliari et dirutis antiquis 
muris partis orientalis cum turri, praecepit 
novos videlicet decentiores suis sumptibus, 
subtilibus artificibus construi convocatis ; 
et residuo, videlicet occidentali, operi 
coaptart.” 


3 Archaeologia, \xii, part i. I am in- 
clined, however, to think that the Dean 
has not allowed enough length to the nave, 


and that Mr. Lethaby, in his plan on p.gg 


of Westminster Abbey and the King’s 


Craftsmen, is nearer the truth. Two bays, 
or two and a half, would hardly have 
allowed the monks space enough to carry 
on their worship while the quire was 
being built (1258 to 1269, Lethaby, Joc. 
cit. 163, 168); and when Litlington was 
beginning to rebuild the nave, he pre- 
pared enough stone for the length of 
three pillars, which would have brought 
them into the middle of the Dean’s towers 
(cf. my Nave of Westminster in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Brit. Acad. iv, where also 
the statement about the Norman nave 
on p. 6 should be corrected in accordance 
with the Dean’s paper in Archaeologia). 

4 Westminster Abbey and the Ku1ng’s 
Craftsmen, 1098. 
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his way to Westminster, when on the 29th, the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday, about midday a chimney in the 
palace caught fire and the lesser hall was speedily burnt 
with its adjacent chambers. Unfortunately the wind 
carried the flames and sparks on to the roofs of the neigh- 
bouring monastery, which was totally burnt, with the 
exception of the church and chapter-house. The West- 
minster chronicler, Robert de Redyng, describes the 
catastrophe very briefly in the Flores Historiarum (iii, 104) : 
“When the king of England was approaching West- 
minster, on March zgth, a violent fire was kindled in the 
lesser hall of the palace, and when the flame reached the 
roof it was carried along by the wind and devoured the 
buildings of the neighbouring abbey.”* ‘The Worcester 
chronicler gives a more graphic and picturesque account? ; 
while a note ina calendar of St. Mary’s, Southwark, * specifies 
the time and also the amount of damage: “ the dorter, 
the frater, the infirmary, and the celarium of the monks, 
and the hall of the abbot” were burnt. In the Elogium 
Historiarum (iii, 170) the fire is said to have happened 
about Christmas time, and in 1290 (? 1299). But the 
author of this part of the Elogium, a monk of Malmes- 
bury, is elsewhere inaccurate about his dates ; and the date 
given by the other three authorities, zgth March, 1298, 
is settled by the Southwark calendar, which says that it 
avas on the eve of Palm Sunday ; forjn 1298 Palm Sunday 
fell upon 30th March. . 
This was a serious disaster for the convent. No doubt 
it had a connexion with the general rebuilding of the 
monastery which went on in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. But that began fifty years later. Something had 
to be done at once, and it was a difficult task to find the 
money. As the fire had originated in the royal palace 
iy 


1“ Anno gratiae mccxcvi1® accedente invasit; sed gratia divina per manus 


rege Angliae apud Westmonasterium iv 
kal. Aprilis, accensoque igne vehementi in 
minori aula palatii, ac flamma tecturam 
domus attingente ventoque  agitata, 
abbatiae vicinae aedificia devoravit.” 
2Ann. Mon. iv. (Rolls series 36) 
p- 536. ‘{1298.] Quarto kal. Aprilis cum 
rex Edwardus veniret versus Londoniam 
caminum regis ignem pestiferum eructavit 
qui combussit aulam minorem et cameras 
circumstantes et ecclesiam Westmonasterii 


fortum ignis impetum reprimebat. Et 
occulto dei iudicio omnia alia aedificia 
monachorum praeter capitulum in carbones 
et cineres convertebat.” 

3 Faust. a. 8. fo. 44b. ‘“‘ Quarto kal. 
April. anno domini M °cc ° nonagesimo octavo 
combusta fuit minor aula domini Regis apud 
Westm’ et dormitorium et refectorium et 
infirmarium et cellar’ monachorum et 
aula Abbatis in vigil. Palmarum circa 
horam sextam.” 


* 
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it might have seemed just that the king should refund the 
cost; but there is no evidence of any royal contribution. 
Edward himself was in great need of money for his French 
and Scottish wars; and the previous year he had been 
engaged in a quarrel with the clergy, who in obedience 
to the bull Clericos laicis had refused to grant him any 
subsidy. Moreover, on 8th May, 1298, within six weeks 
of the fire, the abbot and convent of Westminster bound 
themselves by a bond to certain foreign merchants to pay 
£250 towards the ransom of John de Saint John, then a 
prisoner in France, before 16th February, 1300.1 This 
liberality may have won the king’s favour for the convent, but 
it must have been a strain upon its resources ; and shortly 
afterwards the good relations between them were quite 
broken off by the unhappy and notorious robbery of the 
royal treasury in the chapel of the Pyx in the year 1303. 
The convent therefore had to repair the disaster out of 
its own resources. How it was done the chroniclers do 
not tell us. The Westminster chronicler, Robert of 
Reading, himself a monk at this time, preserves a tantalising 
silence. But the gap thus left by the chroniclers may in 
part be filled by the records of the abbey itself. 

The earliest extant rolls of accounts of the various 
officers of the convent date from the end of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century ; and we 
are fortunate in possessing an infirmarer’s roll and a 
treasurer’s roll for 1297-8 (the latter in a fragmentary 
condition). ‘Then we have treasurers’ rolls from 24th 
February to 29th September 1303, from zgth September 
1303 to 24th June 1304, and from 24th June 1304 to 
24th June 1305; and again for 1307-8, and 1310-11. 
Some rolls touching the care of the manors given for queen 
Eleanor’s anniversary throw some light on the history of 
the monastery, and there are two important fragments 
to be described below. 

It would seem especially fortunate that we should 
possess so many treasurers’ rolls, but their examination is 
disappointing in respect of this particular enquiry. The 
roll of 1297-8 (Westm. Mun. 19838) does contain a definite 
reference to the fire; and with it we may undoubtedly 


1 Mun. 12886; see also Widmore, Westminster Abbey, 80. 
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connect the purchase of 20,000 tiles, and the repair of 
the conduit and of the dorter drain, matters of the greatest 
urgency. The extract is as follows: 


[Expn’? necess’|, Et xvid. in .:.... rantibus circa ignem per ii 
dies et noctes post Incendium. Et iis. vid. pro... Hampsted. Et 
xs. in carpent’ locat’ apud Hampsted. Et lvis. viiid. in xx™ tegul. . . 
emp’ per mille iis. xd. Et xs. viiid. in portag’ cariag’ et electione 
predictarum tegularum. Et ixs. xd. in emendacione et scrutacione 
conducti per xvi dies. Et xd. in una cinera emp’ pro mundacione 
fosse dormitorii et pro aliis diversis . . . Et xs. in mundacione fosse 
dormitorii. 


Appended to the roll of 1304-5 is an important note 
Reiss s,s 80 tignorum dator’ Thes’ in bosco de 
Hamsted per conventum iiis. ivd.”” What these were for 
we shall probably see later. ‘There is also an item of 5s. 
spent “in porta abbatie versus molendinum reparand’ et 
exaltand’, ”’ 

Beyond these items there is no trace of any expenditure 
on, or contributions towards, the rebuilding of the abbey. 
We must remember, however, that the office of treasurer 
of the convent by no means corresponded to the office of 
a modern treasurer or bursar. The great obedientiaries 
controlled the finances of their own departments, and 
there was left only a definite and circumscribed sphere 
to the treasurer. In fact the treasurer was originally 
one of the sociz or assistants of the sacrist. For one of 
these, the revestiarius, had charge of the vestry and its 
contents, including the vestments, sacred vessels, and 
other ornaments, which were indeed the treasure of the 
church. Then his office received an expansion: he was 
placed in charge of the kitchen rents, and, to help him, 
an assistant was given him. So we read in Ware’s 
Customary :! 

Sed postquam revestiarius, adiuncto sibi socio, redditus coquinae 
primum incepit custodire, pro qua videlicet re a plebeis thesaurarius 
est appellkius, tam ipse quam reliquiarum custos ab abbate constitui, 
sicut et ceteri obedientiarii, in capitulo consueverunt. ’ 
From the Customary we also learn that the sacrist was 

responsible for the cost of repairing the roof of the church, 
the chapter-house, and the cloister as far as the door of 
the dorter (p. 49); and the cellarer for the rest of the 


1Ed. Maunde Thompson, ii, 52. 
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cloister roof, and for the roof of the cellarium, frater, 
dorter, and necessary house, as well as for all the other 
buildings in the precincts pertaining to the celarium, 
together with the lavatory (p. 71). The rolls of these 
officers for 1297-8 are unfortunately lost; but the in- 
firmarer’s roll for that year (Mun. 19318) affords a good 
illustration of the “ patching up in a temporary way,” 
of which Mr. Lethaby speaks. 4 


THE INFIRMARY. 


The infirmary buildings must have been the first to 
catch fire, and their reparation was most necessary for the 
sake of the sick brethren. ‘The damage here would seem 
to have been repaired within about four weeks, and the 
total cost was £4 9s. 2d; with gs. 1$d. for furniture ; Le. 
not more than £80 of our money, and perhaps less. ‘The 
sick brethren do not seem to have been greatly incom- 
moded. For a time they had to live together in Robert 
‘Typetot’s chamber, which probably had stone walls and 
was first put in order, while their own “ houses ” of lath 
and plaster were being rebuilt. The account is as follows : 


Exp’ infirmar’. In reparacione domor’ videl’ in uno zendulator’ 
et garcione eius per quatuor ebdomedas et quatuor dies. In servisia 
_ et coquina vs. iiiid. In stipend’ eorum iiiis. vid. In reparacione 
camere Roberti Typetot iiis. id. In novo furno post combustionem 
domorum iiiis. iiid. In tribus hominibus allocat’ per unam ebdomed’ 
post combustionem Infirmar’? ad mundand’ Infirmar’ et reparand 
domos et muros et sepes iis. iiid. Item post residenciam infirmorum 
in camer’ Rob’ Typet’, in reparacione earundem domorum, in meremeo 
empt’ vs. viid. in 1000 de lathis de quercu iiiis. vid. in 1000 lathis de 
fov’ iis. iid. cum cariagio, in 4000 de tegulis xiis. prec’ iiis. In cc 
[1° manu cccc] de chaus’ viiis. In bordis ad hostia faciend iiis. iid. In 
shotbord ad fenestras et funerar’ duarum coquinar’ is. viid. ob. In 
clavis diversi generis is. ixd. In stipend’ duor’ carpentar’ per xiii dies 
et dim’ ixd. qui ceperunt per diem iiiid. In stipend’ tegulator’ ad 
tasch’ pro aula et camer’ vis. Et duabus coquinis ad tasch’ vs. Et 
pro garderoba Infirmarii ad tasch’ iiiis. In stipend’ hominis reparant’ 
muros aule et camerarum per tres ebdomed? iiis. id. ob. qui cepit 
per diem iiid. In stipend’ unius hominis reparant’ muros de gardino et 
cortilagio et uno muro de novo facto ilis. xd. 
Summa iiiilibr’. ixs. lidenar. 


1 Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, 199. 
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This extract shows that the infirmary then comprised, 
besides the great chapel of St. Katharine, an aula or hall, 
one or more camerae (probably rooms with stone walls 
assigned to special persons, such as Robert ‘Typetot), 
and various houses (domos) for the sick, built of lath and 
plaster and roofed with shingles. It also had two 
kitchens, a bakehouse, and a garderobe, these probably 
of stone and roofed with tiles. Lastly there was a 
garden and curtilage surrounded by a wall. 

Nothing is said about the chapel. Its stone walls of 
course remained, as they do in small part to this day ; but 
probably its restoration was deferred until it could be 
done in a decent and substantial manner. Evidence as 
to this is given by another document in the archives (Mun. 
6227), from which we learn that Henry of Bluntesdon, 
the king’s almoner, archdeacon of Dorset, and warden 
of “ God’s House ” at Southampton,! when drawing up 
his will at Hurley on 30th June, 1311, assigned a debt 
of £50, owed to him by the abbot and convent of West- 
minster, “ operi capelle beate Katerine in infirmitorio 
dicti monasterii construende.” As a matter of fact, Henry 
of Bluntesdon did not die till 1316. 


THE REFECTORY OR FRATER. 


Among the abbey muniments are preserved two 
small fragments of accounts, nos. 6224 and 24508, 
written in an early fourteenth-century hand and measuring 
93 by 44 inches, and 11 by 4 inches respectively. One 
is kept in the fabric box, the other in a different part of 
the collection: but they are in the same hand, and when 
examined appear to date from consecutive years. Various 
items in no. 24508 shew that these notes or memoranda 
belong to a treasurer: and as both of the documents, 
are concerned with the roofing of the frater, they must. 
first be printed in full : 


[No. 24508]. In expn’ apud Suaneschamp’ die Mercurii et die 
Jovis in ebdomade pasche pro xx quercubus datis per dominum H. de 
Veer ad opus refectorii. 


1See Victoria County History of Hants, ii, 203. 
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In pane cervisia pisce et carnibus et batillag’ vs. vid. ob. 
Item ballivo, servienti et warennar’ dicti manerii de dono xis. iid. 
Summa xvis. viiid. ob, 

Item in expn’ ibidem die Lune die Martis die Mercurii die Jovis die 
Veneris et die Sabbati post quindenam pasche pro dicto meremio 
prosternendo et talliando, in esculentis et poculentis, cum batillag’ 
eundo et redeundo xis. xd. ob. 

In stipend’ decem carpentar’ per quinque dies xis. ixd. ob. 

Item in stipend’ vii carpn’ per vi dies xiliis. viid. 

Summa XXXVilis. iiid. 
Summa tf(otalis] liiiis. xid. od. 

In ccc bord’ ad cofo]peracionen refectorii talliand’ vs. iiiid. 

Item in p et x bord’ talliand’ ad idem vs. iiiid. 

Item in adunacione cespellorum iid. Item pro eodem viiid. 

Item in p vii bord’ talliand’ ad idem vs. iiiid. 

In una litera missa domino Hug’ de Veer pro deliberacione quinque 
quercuum empt’ in bosco de Svanech’, per fratrem A.de Neuport vid. 

Item in una litera missa dicto domino H. pro habenda via ad dictum 
meremium cariand’ iilid. 

In uno pari cyrotecarum emp’ pro Roberto Gladewine vd. 

Summa xviiis. id. 

In cariag’ mer’ de Svaneschampe Ixs. Item pro eodem xls. Item 
de eodem xxs. 

In c tingnis pro cumulo refectorii emp’ cs. Item pro eodem. 
Item pro eodem. 

Item pro cariagio eorumdem de Kingestone. 

In expn’ fratris R. de Waltham pro meremio visendo apud Svanes- 
champ et Kingeston’ xd. 

Lib’ Ricardo Aquario perendinanti apud Westm’ ad instanciam 
principis die assumptionis beate marie pro vadiis suis de septimana 
preterita iis. ivd. Item eidem R. pro ii septimana sequenti iis. iid. 
Item eidem pro septimana tercia iis. iiiid. Item eidem pro septimana 
quarta iis. iiiid Item eidem dominica prox’ post Nativitatem beate 
marie iis. iliid. Item eidem tercio die Octobr’ viis. pro tribus septi- 
manis precedentibus. 

Summa x/b. xiis. vid. 

In vadiis Ricardi Aquarii ab octab’ sancti Petri ad vincula usque 
in vig’ omnium sanctorum per xii sept’. xxiiiis. 

In feodo magistri R. de Glouc’ de termino sancti Mich’ vis. viiid. 

Item lib’ priori de mutuo x1. 

In stipend’ iii carpentar’ pro meremio talliando ad l[o]giam car- 
pentar’ per duas septimanas xs. vilid. 

In expn’ Alex’ de Abetot perendinantis apud Westmon’ ad instanc’ 
principis xxs. per manus fratris Guidonis. 


[No. 6224]. . . . duorum operar’ iis. iid. ob. 
Summa xlixs. ixd. ob. 


Die sabbati post festum sancti Bartholomei apostoli. Magistro 
Edmundo et xvisociis suis et duobus secatoribus ls. id. In stipend’ vi 
operar’ per ii dies iis. vd. Summa liis. vid. 
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Die sabbati in festo sancti Gregorii. Magistro Edmundo et xvi 
sociis suis et duobus secatoribus ls. viid. In stipend’ iiii operar’ per 
unum diem ixd. ob. 
Summa lis. iiiid. ob. 

Die sabbati proxima post festum Nativitatis beate Marie. Magistro 
Edmundo et xvi sociis suis et duobus secatoribus ls. id. In stipend’ 
ilii operar’. iiis. vid. In stipula empt’ pro muris operiend’ iiis. In 
una cabula et duobus cordis empt’ pro cumulo refectorii elevando 
XXXVilis. iiiid. 

Summa iiiilb. xiiiis. xid. 

Die sabbati proxima post festum sancti Crucis. Magistro Edmundo 
et xvi sociis suis et duobus secatoribus ls. viid. In stipend’ quinque 
operar’ iiiis. ilid. 9%. 

Summa liiiis. xd. q*. 

Die sabbati proxima post festum sancti Mathei Apostoli. Magistro 
Edmundo et xviii sociis suis et duobus secatoribus lvs. vid. ob. In 
stipend’ iiii operar’ iiis. vilid. In cc de visco xiilid. 

Summa lxs. iitid. ob. 

Die sabbati proxima post festum sancti Michaelis. Magistro 
Edmundo iis. Serlonii (sic) iiis. iid. Roberto de Eye iits. iiiid. 
Johanni de Lodesworthe iiis. Johanni de Sancto Albano iiis. Johanni 
de Waltham iiis. Roberto de Romeneie iiis. Galfr’? de Bixle iiis. 
Johanni le Rok iis. vid. ‘Thom’ de Gaiwode iis. xd. Johanni de la 
Boure iis. xd. Simoni de Rothing’ iis. ixd. Ricardo de Windelsore 
iis. vid. Henr’? Waremewith iiis. Willelmo de Bissopesgat’ iiis. Ricardo 
le Rok iis. ‘Thom’ de Assedon’ xviiid. Alano de Horsham iis. ixd. 
Willelmo de Foresta iis. Roberto de Sutton’ iis. xd. Duobus 
secatoribus iiiis. iid. In stipend’ quinque operar’ iiis. iid. In stipend’ 
fabri pro ccc ferri operandi viiis. (this item 1s crossed out). 

Summa lxis. iilid. 

Die sabbati in vig’ sancti Dionisii. Magistro Edmundo iis. Serloni 
iiis. iid. Roberto de Eia iiis. iiiid. J. de Lodesworth’ iiis. J. de 
@ncto Albano iiis. J. de Waltham iiis. R. de Romeni’ iiis. G. de 
Buxle iiis. W. de Bissopegat’ iiis. J. le Rok’ iis. vid. T. de Gaiwod’ 
iis. xd. J. de la boure iis. xd. R. de Sutton’ iis. xd. S$. de Rothing’ 
iis. ixd. R. de Windelsore iis. vid. H. Waremewith’ iiis. A. de 
Horsham iis. ixd. R. le Rok’ iis. W. de Foresta iis. ‘Th. de Assedon’ 
xvilid. Duobussecatoribus vs. iiii operar’ iiis. vilid. In ccc ferri empt’ 
ixs. In stipend’ fabri pro dicto ferro operando viiis. In stipend’ 
Magistri Roberti cementar’ per iiii dies iiis. In quinque circulis 
eneis pro cumulo refector’ sublevando ponder’ cviilb. xxxiis. iiiid. ob. 
In sex libr? unguenti et sepi ad opus carpent’ emp’ vid. In ccc clavis 
emp’ vid. In uno senio misso episcopo Winton’ per priorem et con- 
ventum xxs. Item Johann le [Rok’ pro] roba sua de conventione xs. 

Summa viilb. vis. ob. 
Summa 

Die sabbati in vigil’ Natalis Domini. Magistro Edmundo iis. 

Serloniiiis. iid. Roberto de Eyaiis. xd. Johanni de Lodesworth tis. ixd. 
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Johanni de Waltham iis. ixd. W. de Bissopesgate iis. ixd. Galfrido 
de Bixle iis. xd. Thome de Gaiwod’ iis. viiid. Johanni de la boure 
iis. viiid. Roberto de Sutton’ iis. viiid. Johannile Rok’ iis. vid. Henr’ 
Warmewith’ iis. viid. Alano de Horsham iis. viid. Simon de Rothinge 
iis. viid. Roberto de Windelsore iis. viiid. Ricardo le Rok’ xxiid. 
Johanni de Certeseia xxd. In stipend’ quinque operariorum iis. ixd. 
In oblatonibus et potura carpentar’ in septimana Natalis Domini vs. 
Summa liiiis. id. 
Though these fragments are not dated, their dates 
can fortunately be fixed. In no. 24508 Richard Aquarius 
was apparently paid his wages on Sundays; and 15th 
August and 3rd October are mentioned as Sundays, so 
that the Sunday letter for the year was C. In no. 6229 
Saturday was the pay day of the carpenters, and 24th 
December was a Saturday; so that the Sunday letter 
was B. Now the only pairs of consecutive years within 
our limits which had these Sunday letters respectively 
in the later months of the year are 1294-1295, 1305-1306, 
1316-1317. Of these pairs 1305-1306 is the most suitable. 
It agrees with the mention of the prince of Wales. 
(ad instanciam principis)+; of Hugh de Vere, who was. 
summoned to parliament from 21st September, 1299, to: 
3rd March, 13182; of the monks Alexander de Newport, 
Richard de Waltham, and Guy (de Ashwell)? who were 
now in full activity ; of Robert Gladwin who is mentioned 
in a chamberlain’s roll of 1291-2; and of Robert of 
Gloucester* who was appointed official of bishop Giffard 
of Worcester in 1297. The date is clenched by some 
notices in a roll (Mun. 23632) which summarises accounts 
of moneys received from the manors of queen Eleanor for 
distribution amongst the poor: we read 


Anno xxx? (1301-2, Nov. to Nov.) 
Et rem’ ix/b. ixs. iid. qui expenduntur in operibus refectorii. 


1 Edward II was created prince of 
Wales 7th February, 1301 ; he was crowned 
25th February, 1308. 

2 Nicolas, Peerage, ii, p. 662 (cf. i, p. 36). 

3None of these monks occur in the 
chamberlain’s roll of 1316. Alexander of 
Newport was custos capelle (b. Marie) in 
1278, and became prior of Hurley in 1305. 
He is mentioned in Henry of Bluntesdon’s 
deed of 1311 quoted above, p.264. Richard 
of Waltham was “over 60” in 1307 and 
had then been a monk over 44 years (Mun. 
9497): he was therefore born about 1240 
and was professed about 1263. The last 


mention of him is in the infirmarer’s roll of 


1310-11. Guy of Ashwell occurs in the 
infirmarer’s roll of 1297, he was granator in 
1307 and 1310, and the last mention of 
him is in the account of queen Eleanor’s 
manors for 1315-6. 

4Robert of Gloucester was the official 
of the bishop of Hereford in 1282. He 
was living in 1327-8, for in the treasurer’s 
roll for that year we read In procuracione 
R. de Gloucest? et alits convententtbus in 
hostilar’ in die eleccionis R. prioris tits. 
Who this prior R. was I have not yet 
been able to ascertain. 
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Anno xxxi® (1302-3) 

Et rem’ ixs. id. qui expenduntur in operibus refectorii. 
Anno xxxii® (1303-4) 

Et rem’ vis. ixd. qui expenduntur in operibus refectorii. 

We may then conclude that the frater was being roofed 
in the latter half of the year 1306, that is more than eight 
years after the fire. This leaves an interval for serious 
rebuilding in stone, which is confirmed by the architecture 
of the work which remains. In the lower part of the 
wall we have still the original Norman work, and the 
corbels Mr. Lethaby would assign to Litlington, who 
must have done some work upon the building. But, 
to quote a letter from Mr. Lethaby to myself, “the 
windows are earlier than Litlington. I should have said 
1310-20.” While this work was in progress, at Easter, 
1305, Hugh de Vere gave twenty oaks (towards the 
roof) from his park in Swanscomb in Kent. ‘The convent 
purchased five more, and also a hundred beams at Kingston 
for the ridge of the roof. We must also remember that 
they had given eighty oaks out of their wood at Hampstead 
for some purpose (supra p. 262). Then from August to 
29th December, 1306, we find Master Edmund the 
carpenter hard at work upon the roof, with from sixteen 
to nineteen fellow carpenters, two cutters, and from 
four to six labourers. ‘The sum of the wages and expenses 
for ten weeks comes to £34 Ios. 44d., which gives an 
average of £3 gs. odd. a week. 


THE DORMITORY OR DORTER. 


The dorter must have been dealt with in much the 
same way as the frater. Before the roof was put on there 
was some reconstruction of the stone walls. Mr. Lethaby 
says’ *“‘'The dormitory would be first repaired, and here 
we find some pretty two-light Edwardian windows, of 
about 1300, taking the place of the old Norman lights. 
Below in the ranges of cellars there are also some doorways 
of this time.”” A memorandum noted down in an almoner’s 
roll endorsed anno xiii°, which internal evidence shows to be 
the thirteenth year of Edward II, i.e. 1319-20, confirms 
this. For it shows that the work of roofing the dorter 


1 Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, 199. 
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and the cloister was still going on several years after 
the roofing of the frater. This at least is John de 
Bibury’s note in the year 1320: 

Et memorandum quod prostratae fuerunt apud Padynton per 
conventum pro dormitorio reficiendo xxxix quercus et de eschaetis 
eorundem nihil remansit in manerio. Item ibidem per priorem et 
conventum pro claustro reficiendo vii quercus. Item ad opus domini 
regis ibidem per preceptum prioris et capituli vii quercus de melioribus 
unde nihil remansit in manerio. 

This then is all that we learn about the immediate 
rebuilding of the abbey after the fire. Nothing has yet 
been found to tell us of the repair of the celarium or the 
abbot’s hall. The next piece of information deals with 
the church itself and occurs in the year 1338, that is 
eighteen years later. Here then we may pause to consider 
how the convent met the financial strain. The monks 


had recourse to the familiar device of appropriating to 
their own uses the revenues of churches in their patronage. 
For this the consent of the bishop of the diocese was 
necessary ; but bishops were now setting their faces against 
the appropriation of churches, and application had accord- 
ingly to be made to the pope. Now we find that two 


monks of Westminster, Alexander Pershore and William 
Chalk, were at Rome in the spring of 1299, together with 
a lawyer, Master Humphrey of St. Martin!; and Wid- 
more tells us (p. 80) that the pope gave them leave to 
appropriate two churches, namely, Mordon in Surrey and 
Longdon in Worcestershire. ? 


Mordon was quickly acquired.? On 30th October, 


1 Mun. 9249 is the account of their 
expenses from 4th April when they were 
in Rome until their return to England. 
They left Rome on the Wednesday after 
Easter, 22nd April, and crossed the sea 
and reached Canterbury on the Sunday 
after Ascension Day, 31st May. 


2 The monks wished to appropriate four 
churches, adding to the above Sawbridge- 
worth in Herts. and Kelvedon in Essex. 


3 The bishop of Winchester in his deed 
of appropriation gives his reason thus 
(Westm. Domesday, fo. 179b) : “ Lacrimosa 
vestra peticio nobis exhibita continebat 
quod, licet monasterium vestrum_pre- 
dictum olim a regibus Anglie fundatum 
copiosa rerum temporalium habundantia 
florere consuevisset, in eam tamen (proth 
dolor) paupertatis et egestatis extreme 


pres[s]uram notorie prolapsum, tam ex 
dierum et hominum malicia quam ex in- 
cendio nuper ex palacio regali casualiter 
exorto, quod monasterium vestrum tam 
nobile quasi funditus destruxit, quod ex 
facultatibus domus vestre (nisi deus divine 
pietatis oculis vos respexerit ab alto) 
lapsus huius tam miserabilis non poterit 
aliquatenus reparari nec monasterium ipsum 
adicere ut resurgat. Nos igitur.... 
considerantesque monasterium vestrum in 
loco publico et sollempni iuxta civitatem 
London’ et iuxta regis palacium situatum’ 
ad quod frequenter confluunt hospicium. 
pauperum et infirmorum innumerosa multi- 
tudo . . . ecclesiam de Mordon . . . in qua 
jus patronatus obtinetis ad relevacionem 
et reoperacionem lapsus monasterii vestri 


‘et ad uberiorem hospicium et infirmorum 


sustentacionem vobis . . . appropriamus.” 
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1301, brother William de Arkesden, as representative of 
the convent, was inducted into the temporal possession 
of the rectory!. But the revenues went to the support of 
hospitality instead of the rebuilding. Longdon was a 
more serious matter: in fact it was not until 1330 that 
the convent obtained a bull from pope John XXII, 
commanding the bishop of Worcester to appropriate the 
church to them. Even then the bishop, or bishops, for 
there was a change in the see, made difficulties ; and the 
process, of which the records are preserved among the 
abbey muniments, was not completed until the year 1335. 
This date is important for us, as this appropriation supplied 
the nucleus (generally about £26 35. 4d. a year) of an 
income for the building works of the convent, and so 
started the office of the New Work (officium novi operis), 
and the documents which tell us of the progress of the 
work are in the main account-rolls of this office. The 
earlier portion of this series of rolls has been summarised 
in Scott’s Gleanings from Westminster Abbey (1863, pp- 255; 
et seg.), but in rather a cursory manner, which will justify 
a fuller treatment of the first two rolls here. * 


REPAIR OF THE NAVE. 


The first of these rolls is headed “ Compotus fratrum S. 
de Berchfeston] et J. de Mordon facientium novum opus 
veteris ecclesiae Westm’ a festo sancti Michaelis arcangeli 
anno r.r. E. tercii post conquestum xv usque _ 
On the back it is endorsed “de a° xv™? xvi™° xvii 
The account begins at Michaelmas, 1341, but the latest 


mo 9? 


domorum et aliorum edificiorum ecclesie 
dicti monasterii que maxima existunt, 
queve dilecti filii Abbas et Conventus 


1In 1319 the convent had to pay a 
fine of £40 under the statute of mortmain 
for having acted without the royal licence. 


In 1331 the bishop of Winchester issued 
an ordinance for the vicarage, assigning 
to the vicar an annual pension of 9 marks. 

2'The pope still refers to the fire of 1298 
thus (Mun. 21256): “ Sane petitio karissimi 
in Christo filii — regis Anglie illustris 
nobis exhibita \tontinebat quod nonnulle 
domus consistentes infra septa monasteril 
Westmonasterii .:..-- iam dudum igne 
de palacio regis eidem monasterio contiguo 
procedente fuerunt incendio concremate, 
quodque ad reparacionem dictarum 








ipsius monasterii reedificare inceperunt opere 
plurimum sumptuoso ad que perficienda 
et manutenend’ hospitalitatem tam pau- 
perum et infirmorum quam _aliarum ‘ 
personarun ad dictum monasterium con- 
fluentium et alia pietatis opera inibi fieri 
consueta facultates eiusdem monasterii suffi- 
cere minime dinoscuntur.” 


' 8For more information about the 
Novum Opus, and for a list of the rolls, see 
my Nave of Westminster, pp- 4, 5, 64. 
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date mentioned is 24th June, 1343; and neither copy 
(for the account exists in duplicate, Mun. 23452, 23452*), 
was ever made up or finished. 

The year 1341-2, however, is clearly not the first year 
of the account of the novum opus, for the account begins 
with a deficit from the preceding account of {14 9s. 64d. 
Besides, the income from the church of Longdon had been 
secured to the convent in 1335. Now among the Longdon 
documents we find an acquittance (Wun. 21270) from the 
abbot (Thomas Henley) to “ brother Simon de B., warden 
of Longdon church, for 20 marks due by reason of the 
said church ” ; and the date is 18th January, 1340.1 This 
shows that Simon Bircheston was a receiver of moneys 
from Longdon church in January 1340. But it is probable 
that his wardenship had already begun in 1335, for on 
6th December, 1337 he had succeeded Henry Bircheston 
as “‘ warden of the manors of queen Eleanor.” This was 
a very important office, dealing with the revenues of four 
manors; and his appointment to it shows that he was 
one of the leading monks at the time, so that his election 
to the abbacy in 1344 does not come as a surprise. ? 

John Mordon, who is to play an honourable part in 
the history of the novwm opus, was a younger monk. He 
is not mentioned in the chamberlain’s roll for 1328-9; 
and the rolls of queen Eleanor’s manors, which give the 
names of the monks as they celebrated their first masses, 
and are extant from 1st December, 1334 to September, 1344, 
do not record his first mass. But as his name occurs in 
the convent list just before those who celebrated their first 
mass in 1334-5, it is probable that he did the same in the 
year 1333-4, and that he entered the convent soon after 
1329. In 1335 he was custos capelle b. Marie (Mun. 
17483) ; in 1339 he was made one of the two treasurers 
of queen Eleanor’s manors ; in 1341 we find him associated 
with Bircheston in the New Work, and he was the sole 
warden of that office from 1349 to 1365. In 1357 he 


became infirmarer, and he died in the infirmary in January, 
1379: 


1Tt is difficult to see why the church 40 for the first two years, and £34 18s. for 
should owe the abbot 20 marks; if he was the third. 
farming it, that arrangement soon ceased, 2He was cellarer 1331-3, for which 
for in 1341-2 it is being farmed by Richard years we have his rolls: and he appears in 
de Cheryngton and Roger Basset, who pay __ the chamberlain’s roll of 1328-9. 
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The heading of our roll shows that we are in a time 
of transition. Hitherto Henry’s new work of the quire 
and eastern part of the church has been the novum opus, 
but now Bircheston and Mordon are factentes novum opus 
veteris ecclesie. ‘These words do not agree well with a 
work of rebuilding but rather deal, to quote the title of 
the next roll, circa reparaciones. Indeed the question is 
settled for us. By great good fortune the account of 
Robert Curtlington, who was sacrist from 17th February 
to 29th September, 1338, has been preserved, and his 
building expenses (custus operum) run as follows: 


[Mun. 19619]. In primis in i celatura nova facienda ultra magnum 
altare et in eadem depingenda in omnibus, ut patet per parcellas, 
Ixvis. iid. g” et iiii bus’ frumenti. Item ini intercluso faciendo inter 
novum opus et vetus tam in muris lapideis quam terreis, ut patet per 
parcellas, iiii/7. iis. iiid. et ii bus’ frumenti. Item pro coopertura australis 
ale de veteris ecclesie deponenda et de novo facienda, ut patet per par- 
cellas, vili. itis. vid. et i quar’ vii bus’ frumenti. Item pro camera ad capud 
chori deponenda et pro i camera ultra le pacdore pro sacrista et sub- 
sacrista, i camera ultra ostia gemellata, i camera ad posternam versus 
palacium Regis et i camera ad magnum ostium ecclesie in parte boriali 
pro servientibus ecclesie faciend’, ut patet per parcellas, liis. id. et i 
quar’ i bus’ frumenti. Item pro coopertura veteris ecclesie ruinosa 
scaffaldanda cum clatibus ne malum eveniret per decasum alic[{ui]us 
partis euisdem, ut patet per parcellas, xxviiis. iid. Item pro i nova 
fenestra in parte boriali veteris ecclesie iuxta ostia gemellata, ut patet 
per parcellas, xiiiis. iid. et i quar’ frumenti. Item pro iiii scalis 
maioribus et ii scalis minor’ de iiii ulmis de empt’ faciend’ vs. vid. et i 
bus’ frumenti. Item pro singulis fenestris de vitro in superiori parte 
novi operis emendandis per circuitum in omnibus, ut patet per parcellas 
cixs. iid. ob. 


7 


This interesting extract shows us Robert Curtlington 
making a painted canopy or reredos at the high altar, and 
four chambers, for various purposes and in part to take 
the room of one which he had to take down ‘at the head 
of the quire,’ i.e. its west end. These chambers were 
situated at various doors of the church. Of these we can 
identify two, namely ‘ the postern gate towards the palace,’ 
or Poet’s Corner door, and the great door of the church 
in the north transept, which is still the main entrance. 
Tha? other two are hard to identify. The chamber for 
the sacrist and subsacrist are beyond or above ‘ le _pacdore,’ 
and as the sextry stood outside the church on the north 
side of the quire, this may be the ‘demon door.’ But 
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what are the ostia gemellata or doubled doors? Are they 
two corresponding doors as in the rood-screen, or folding 
doors, or double doors as in the Pyx chapel? ‘The phrase 
ultra ostia gemellata may indicate the shifting of the 
chamber at the head of the quire further westwards beyond 
the rood-screen. But noting the mention of a window 
in the north aisle “ hard by the double doors,” I am in- 
clined to identify them with a great entrance on the north 
side of the nave. The chamber at the head of the quire 
was removed to make way for the interclusum between the 
old and the new church, which cost £4 2s. 3d. And the 
interclusum was built because of the ruinous state of the 
nave, the central roof of which was in such a condition 
as to be dangerous. 

This gives us a definite date for the commencement 
of the restoration of the Confessor’s nave, for it is clear 
that rebuilding was not then in question. Curtlington 
scaffolded the roofing of the central aisle (for 285. 2d.), 
reroofed the south aisle at the expense of £6 35. 6d. and 
made a new window in the north aisle (probably rendered 
necessary by his new chamber at the double doors) 
for 135. 2d. 

Curtlington then, in 1338, initiated the repair of 
the nave; and we may conclude that this was the work 
upon which Bircheston and Mordon, as wardens of the 
new work, were engaged in the years 1341 to 1343. As 
their previous rolls are missing we cannot tell when 
they began operations upon the nave; but, to return 
from this digression to their account roll for the 
years 1341-3 which we have already begun to describe, 
we find that the items of work for these two years are 
as follows. The masons’ work was chiefly done by contract. 
Walter le Bole received £20, with tos. for a robe, for 
mending and making four windows and. one great pillar 
(pro itij fenestr et t magn’ pelir emendand’ et fac’ ex 
certa con’). This is a large sum. We may conclude 
that the windows were in the new Decorated style, and 
we wonder whether these four windows formed the con- 
clusion to the task of remodelling the Norman windows 
of the nave throughout. Walter le Bole also received £3 
pro aluris faciendis. Besides this eleven corbel stones 


( for the new roof of the north aisle) were bought for 
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5s. 4d. and two masons spent about twenty-one days 
in making them and placing them in position (pro fora- 
minibus frangendis et dictis corbellis factendis et ponendts), 
1os. 6d. Four stones were bought for capitals at 6d. each, 
and the capitals made at 8d. each ; and a mason was hired 
for a day and a half to place the capitals and mend the 
columns for 74d. with 3d. for his boy (pro eisdem capitibus 
ponendis et calumpnis emendandis). ‘The small cost of the 
capitals and of the repair of the columns suggests that they 
were in the windows or the triforium. ‘The only other 
stone work done was by a mason hired for one week and 
two days, pro bays fenestr emendand’, for which he 
received 3s. 4d. with two labourers who had 2s. 8d. 

Three hundred and one quarters of iron were bought 
for making windows of the church, 115. 4d. i.e. the four 
windows mentioned above, for a smith received 8s. 6d. 
pro factur’ ferur’ 1117 fenestr’ fac’. 

Three. carpenters were at work for four weeks after 
Michaelmas, 1341, at 25. a week each, and two carpenters 
for the next two weeks. For four days two men were 
helping them to raise the timber; and at another time 
(alia vice) carpenters, with ten men and the abbey servants — 
to help them at intervals in raising the timber, were at 
work for five weeks, namely four carpenters in the first 
week, three in the next two weeks, two in the fourth, one 
in the fifth week. 

Next year, 1342, two carpenters worked from 19th 
October to 28th December, three: from 28th December 
to 24th April, 1343, and one from 24th April to Pentecost, 
22nd May.! For twenty days they had four men helping 
to raise the timber (pro meremio sursum traendo) at 2d. a 
day, and the abbey servants also helped. ‘There were also 
two sawyers at work for fifty days and a half at 4d. each 
a day. The total expense of this work was (14 6s. 6d. 

The materials are arranged thus: boards for the 
lower roof (in bordis pro tecto inferiori) 15s. 6d, with various 
nails (145.) including 500 “ bordnayl,” 300 “ spiknayl pro 
cheverquibus retinendis et guttiris,’ 5500 ‘‘roefnayl pro 
tecto. cooperiendo,” and 200 “ transennayl pro contrislathis” 


1So0 23452 3 23452* has 26th May. But _ the two last dates suit that year best.. It 
in 1343 Pentecost was 1st June; in 1344 seems as if the clerk who made up the 
however the east fell on 23rd May, and account slipped a year by accident. 
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and a tiler worked for ten days in laying the laths 
(pro lathis ponendis, 5s.). Next 1100 laths were bought 
at Kingston (22s.) ; and four barrels (doleis) pro lathis inde 
factendis et ad stayand’ cheveron’ 4s. 4d, with more 
nails ; and two carpenters were employed for a week (4s.), 
and one for three days (15.) pro dictis lathis ponendis. ‘Two 
hundred trees were cut down at Westerham (18s. 11d.) 
and carried by Bottele and Lambheth to the belfry, 
i.e. the “ belfrenhawe ” (Sacrist 1346-7) where the timber 
was stored, the total expense being £6 25. o}d. Forty 
oaks were cut down at Hendon for scaffolding (pro scaffoldes) 
Is.: timber was bought for the same (135. 4d.), and fifty 
hurdles made at Hendon. 

Lastly we have the important item of taking down 
the scaffold, which shows that the work was completed. 
Richard Atewode and his son John worked for one day 
ad scaffold’ deponend’ (8d.), with the assistance of three 
labourers (7d.), and the servants of the church (3d.). There 
was also one other depositio scaffold’ which cost in all 84d. 
The amount of these items together with the bill for timber 
and carpenters’ work certainly does not indicate a very 
extensive roof space. Probably the work of these years 
-was only concerned with the north aisle, the south aisle 
having been reroofed in 1338, and the central aisle in the 
intervening years, 1338-1341. 

The lead however was more costly. One plumber 
received 105, with tos. for a robe as arrears of his wages 
for the preceding year, Michaelmas 1340 to Michaelmas 
1341. At intervals in 1341-3 were bought 6 charrs, 
13 stone of lead ({19 25. 8d.), 12 charrs (£25 4s. 1d.), 
and 9} charrs (£20). The casting and laying was done 
by piece-work : for the first two lots the plumber received 
£4, for the third £1. The total amount of the lead bill 
came to {71 18s. 4d. ' 

One interesting item yet remains; 34 cwt. of lime was 
bought for whitewashing the church (pro dealbacione 
murorum) : and a plasterer received {2 for plastering and 
whitewashing half the church (ad plastrandam et dealbandam 
medietatem dicte ecclesie). We may conjecture that this 
half was the northern half of the church, and that the 
southern half had been similarly treated after the renewal 
of the roof of the south aisle in 1338. In any case it would 
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appear that the restoration of the old church was com- 
plete, for the next roll of the novum opus deals, as we shall 
see, with something else. The total cost of the work 
from 1341 to 1343 comes to £148 18s. od. 


THE CLOISTER. 


The church having been put into repair, attention 
was next paid to the cloister; and so began a great work, 
namely the rebuilding of the cloister, which was to last 
until 1365. The then existing cloister had been built 
in the time of abbot Gilbert Crispin, 1085-1117, and 
several fragments of this were found by Sir Gilbert Scott 
while restoring the outer wall of the cloister, enough to 
enable Mr. Lethaby recently to put together in the under- 
croft two or three arches of the colonnade facing the garth. 
This cloister was roofed with wood, and no doubt it had 
been injured by the fire of 1298. But in any case, if the 
glorious work of Henry III” was to be carried on, the 
rest of the cloister would have to be rebuilt and vaulted 
with stone to correspond to the portion built by Henry, 
viz. from the church to the chapter-house in the east, and 
the part contiguous to the quire in’the north cloister. 

Our authority for the commencement of the work is 
an interesting roll (Mun. 23453) which runs from before 
Easter to 1st November, 1344. It deals only with money 
received from the abbot, de dompno abbate pro claustro 
faciendo, which shows that the work was initiated by abbot 
Henley ; and there is no record of any money received | 
from Longdon. The absence of a heading, the three 
balancings (at Easter, at Pentecost, and at 1st November), 
and the variation in handwriting, indicate that the roll 
was a current account kept by Simon Bircheston (v. infra). 

Before Easter he had received twenty marks from the 
abbot, and this had been spent in the purchase of forty- 
eight barrels (dolea) of stone (46 at 5s. each and two at 
6s. 8d. totalling £12 35. 4d.) and in their transport from 
London to Westminster, leaving him with a balance 
of 11s. 8d. Further sums of {10 and f1 45. 24d. came 
from the abbot; and from the week after Easter week 
(beginning 11th April) until Pentecost, 23rd May, we have 
the weekly bill for wages and other expenses. 


1 Westminster and the King’s Craftsmen, 103, 104. 
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Three masons and two marblers (cementar’ marmor) 
were employed every week; the masons receiving Is. 8d. 
and the marblers 1s. 6d. a week each besides their livery ” 
of food (ultra or preter liberationem). In the first week 
(and the first week only) we have a carpenter at work on 
the pentise in the cloister (supra pentys in claustro), 2s. 
The mention of foundations in the fourth week would 
seem to show that the colonnade had been taken down 
for a certain distance, and that being the case a new tem- 
porary shelter or ‘ pentys’ had to be put up. Materials 
were bought for it: 800 oak (35. 4d.) and 200 beech laths 
(Sd.) with 2000 “rofnail” and 1000 “ wowenail ” 
ad idem ; also five cartloads of clay (Juti) ad idem; and a 
plasterer (daubator) with his servant was employed for 
three days (gd). Then 4000 tiles were bought pro claustre 
(135. 4d.) with 4000 tilepins (4d.) and 50 spiknail : to 
place which a tiler and his servant laboured four days (25.) 
and 6 days in the following week (3s). To help these 
operations there were four men labouring and digging 
(laborantium et fodientium) for five days at 2d. a day each. 

In the following weeks there was a similar though 
varying amount of labour. In .the second week two 
boatloads of rag were bought (20s. 2d.) and one of chalk 
and flint (85); in the third week boards to make the 
mason’s “forms” (pro formis eorum faciend’). In the 
fourth week, 2nd to gth May, occurs the interesting entry 
already referred to: Item in pane et cervisia datis cementar’ 
et squaddoribus abbatis et aliis pluribus laborantibus die 
lune [3rd May] ut melius expedirent et festinarent propter 
aquam 1n fundamentis 74d.. This week Adam de Witteneye, 
cementarius, worked for two days (6d.): and we have the 
first mention of bedders (cementar’ cubitor’). 'T'wo of these 
worked for five days, i.e. after the Monday, at 5d. and 54d. 
a day; in the fifth week they received 45. 4d. and non 


plus propter ascens’ domini (a holiday); in the sixth week 


a third was added. In each of the last three weeks boat- 
loads of rag and chalk were bought, making four of rag 
(39s. 6d.) and three of chalk (155). This with the items in 
potu 2d, 1n potationibus cementar’ et laborant’ 4d, completes 
the record of expenses; and at Pentecost, 23rd May, 
the warden had a deficit of 35. 6d. | 

The abbot gave another £6; and the work from 
Pentecost to All Saints (1st November) is summarised in 
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one paragraph. Five masons worked every week from 30th 
May! to 1st August, nine weeks (£3 125. od); six from 
1st August to 1st November, thirteen weeks (£7 35. 2d). 
Between 30th May and August were bought one boatload 
of chalk (55. 6d.) with five cwt. of lime, and 200 Caen stones, 
lapid’ de Cam, (26s. 8d), 550 lapid’ de Coyn (735. 4d), 50 
lapid’? de Gobet (26s. 8d). Then after a few smaller items 
the account ends with a large order of stone im 111 navicults 
(shiploads) weighing ror dol’ at 45. a dol. (20 45. od. Here 
the roll ends, and on the back is recorded the final deficit 
£25 TiN: 2d. 

The reason why the account ended at 1st November 
is clear. On 29th October, 1344, abbot Henley died. 
Simon Bircheston was chosen to succeed him in the abbacy 
on 10th November. One of the rolls of the manors of 
queen Eleanor (Mun. 23691) gives the amounts of his 
deficits at his election, namely as warden of those manors 
£57 19s. 14d, as warden of the new work £33 IIs. 2d. 
This proves that the account we have been considering 
is his. His election to the abbacy would cause Bircheston 
to resign the wardenship of the new work, and John 
Mordon was left alone. Here unfortunately our in- 
formation ceases; for the next account roll dates from 
Michaelmas, 1349. There is no doubt, however, that 
the work in the cloister went on under abbot Bircheston’s 
supervision. But disaster was at hand. At Michaelmas, 
1348, the great plague reached London, and before it 
was over the abbey lost twenty-six monks: last of all 
the abbot himself died on 15th May, 1349, at Hampstead. 
He left money to continue the work of the cloister (zm 
usum et utilitatem operis claustralis et locutorit); and was 
buried in the east cloister, ante introitum locutorit domus 
capitularis juxta ostium dormitorii.2 "This would prove 
that the east cloister was the scene of the work we have 
been describing and that the southern part of it is (at 
least in great measure, if not wholly) the work of Simon 
Bircheston. Here we stop; for the great plague, by 
bringing Langham and Litlington to the front, opened a 
new and notable chapter in the building operations of 
Westminster Abbey. 


1The MS. has xx°; lege xxx®. 2 Flete, Hist. of Westminster, ed. Robinson, 127° 
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Notices of Archaeological Publications. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF ENGLAND. First Intermm Report. Tue ANCIENT 
MonumMeENTs oF THE County or Hertrorp. Post quarto, xvi + 312 pp. London: 
Printed for H.M. Stationery Office by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1910. 11s. 6d. 


It is proverbially difficult to estimate the importance of contemporary 
events, and the judicious critic must often seek safety in the current political 
catchword, “‘ Wait and see.” But for once in a way, forsaking their 
habitual caution, English antiquaries may hail the appearance of this volume 
as a portent of the happiest omen. For the first time in the recorded 
history of the nation, the Government of the day has determined to “‘ make 
an inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions 
connected with or illustrative of the contemporary culture, civilization 
and conditions of the life of the people,” not only in England, excluding 
Monmouthshire, but also in Scotland and Wales. And this with the intent 
to “specify those which seem most worthy of preservation.” Such an 
official recognition of the value of our national antiquities cannot fail to 
raise in the mind of every zealous antiquary the vision of a term to his 
normal occupation of crying in the wilderness against vandalism in high 
(or low) places, because it is clear that the authors of the Commission’s 
being consider it only as a means to an end, and that end the ultimate 
protection by the State of the most valuable monuments of the history 
of the nation. It is true that by the terms of reference, which limit the 
Commission’s enquiries to monuments of earlier date than the eighteenth 
century, a number of important and beautiful objects will be left unnoticed, 
but at least a great step has been made in the right direction, and the first- 
fruits of the work, the Inventory for Hertfordshire, may be welcomed 
without reserve. Anything less like the normal blue-book it is difficult to 
imagine. Bound in a stout grey cover with a specially designed title page, 
and full of half-tone illustrations, plans and a large map on which the site 
of every monument is indicated, it has 26 pages of introduction and 220 
pages of detailed inventory, and is further provided with an excellent 
glossary of technical terms, and an index whose only fault is its length. 
The introduction, which is the work of Mr. Page, with an architectural 
summary by Mr. Peers, gives in a concise but entirely adequate manner 
the history of the county, as far as we yet know it, from the time when 
Palaeolithic man lived in it “ in caves or the rudest of tree huts beside lakes 
or rivers.” ‘To say that Hertfordshire is full of interest is only to state a 
truism, for what English county is not? But that interest rises but seldom 
into the highest rank., whether historically or monumentally. The sack of 
Verulamium by Boadicea in the year 62, the submission of the English 
to the Conqueror at Berkhamstead in 1066, and the battles of St. Albans, 
1455 and 1460, and of Barnet in 1471, are events which may lay claim to 
first-rate historical importance, while the royal castles of Berkhamstead 
and Hertford figure prominently in the Barons’ wars, but there is nothing 
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else of much note. The Tudor sovereigns were much in the county, 
whether at Hatfield, Tyttenhanger, Hertford, Hunsdon, or Ashridge, and 
at Hatfield Elizabeth received the news of her accession to the throne; 
for the rest the goodness of its soil and the nearness of London made Hert- 
fordshire a land of prosperous squires and London merchants, whose houses 
are still one of its most attractive features. In the matter of monuments, 
only three can be considered of the highest rank ; the remains of Verulamium, 
the abbey (now cathedral) church of St. Albans, and the*house of the 
Cecils at Hatfield. Yet on looking through the pages of the inventory 
the attention is caught again and again by rare and interesting details, 
and that the Commissioners are fully alive to the fact is shown by the schedule 
at page 246 of monuments selected as especially worthy of preservation. 
No less than eighty-three items are given, counting St. Albans cathedral 
and its many treasures as a single monument only, and the boundary line 
between these chosen examples and many others in the body of the inventory 
is one which has been very hard to draw. 

With regard to the inventory itself, its construction is extremely simple, 
and well calculated to give a clear impression of the distribution of the 
monuments. It is arranged under parishes in alphabetical order, and in 
each parish the monuments, if any, are set out under the heads of Pre- 
historic, Roman, Ecclesiastical, and Secular, with now and again a residuum 
of “ unclassified.” ‘The monuments are numbered consecutively for each 
parish, and are so marked on the map at the end of the book, and it is worth 
noting that Hitchin easily heads the list with no less than thirty-eight. 
In this connexion a criticism suggests itself, that in dealing with a parish 
which has a number of monuments of the same class, it would be more 
convenient for purposes of reference if the streets in which the monuments 
occur were given in alphabetical order. ‘Take the case of Hitchin already 
mentioned. The streets appear to be here noted, roughly speaking, from 
south to north, but no regular order is observed. Nine separate street 
headings at least are given, and it is easy to see that in a larger parish a great 
deal of inconvenience might arise from such a method. It is true that the 
ample index at the end of the book makes amends for this, but in an inventory, 
which is after all itself only a glorified index, the value of the final index 
is rather as a summary than for reference. 

With this slight exception there can be nothing but praise for the order 
and system of the report, a system carried equally into the individual 
accounts. ‘That they are thorough and careful it is safe to say, and though 
doubtless some mistakes may be pointed out from time to time, it is clear 
that all has been done which could tend to ensure accuracy in the information. 
One item, however, it must be allowed, presents very great difficulties, 
namely the notes on the condition of each monument. These to be of 
any real value would need to be a summary of the report of an experienced 
architect who was also an antiquary; without this it is difficult to keep 
to any constant definition of “ good condition.” The condition of, say, 
Anstey church is good ; so is that of the south transept gable of St. Albans 
cathedral church; but one is a well-preserved twelfth and fourteenth- 
century building, the other a mere archaeological outrage, dating from 
about 1880. 

The prospect of a series of county inventories like the present volume 
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is certainly an attractive one, but from the nature of the case it is neither 
possible nor desirable to produce them quickly. It is indeed highly probable 
that this generation will not see the end of the great work, and its full 
consequences will probably only be enjoyed by our grandchildren; but at 
least it is a comforting thought that nothing can take from our own times 
: the credit of its inception. 









































GENEALOGIES OF THE CAMARTHENSHIRE SHERIFFS, from 1539 to 1759. 


Compiled by James Bucktey. 9 x 6, xvi + 221 pp. Carmarthen : W. Spurrell and 
Son, 1910. 


It is not at first sight quite obvious why Mr. Buckley should have selected 
the exact dates of the 220 years his book covers : 1543 is understandable, 
as it was the year of the Statute 34 and 35, Henry VIII, c. 26, sec. 22 of which 
finally placed the sheriffs in the Welsh counties in the same position as 
those in the English, but 1539 does not mark any particular epoch in the 
history of Welsh sheriffs nor does 1759, unless possibly it was selected 
as marking the last sheriff of George II, considering the reign of 
George III too modern for historical purposes, but 1759 was not the last 
of George II, as that king did not die until 25th Oct. 1760, and as sheriffs 
are appointed to come into office early in April, the last sheriff of George II 
was the one for 1760. We do not quite see why the pedigree of Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas is given, as he does not appear to have been a sheriff of Carmar- 
thenshire within the period included in the book, unless it is to show that 
Jenkin Lloyd, the sheriff in 1539, was descended from a common ancestor 
with Sir Rhys, and that he was the direct ancestor of Griffith Rhys, sheriff 
in 1567-1583. The book contains some points of genealogical interest 
for which it is to be regretted Mr. Buckley does not give his authorities, 
thus, on page 5 cardinal Beaufort (he is only called bishop of Win- 
chester) is represented as being lawfully married, the name of his wife is 
unfortunately omitted, and on page 6 the pedigree of Sir Thomas Jones 
of Abermarles begins with a lady who is described as a daughter of John, 
duke of Burgundy. ‘This, it is presumed, is John the Fearless, who was 
murdered at Montereau in 1419, by a daughter of Thomas, archbishop 
of Canterbury, presumably Thomas Arundel, who died in 1414. Arundel 
had plenty of detractors, but this daughter who is inserted as if she were 
legitimate, discloses a new side of his character, and although Barante tells 
us that John the Fearless was, like his father, not faithful to his marriage 
vows, but had many mistresses but little known, yet it would have been 
of interest to know the authority for including the archbishop’s daughter 
among them. With these two entries before us we entirely agree with 
Mr. Buckley’s observation that the pedigrees in his book “are open to 
criticism.” Sir James Williams of Panthowell, sheriff 1543, was also said 
to be descended from the duke of Burgundy and archbishop Arundel’s 
daughter. Their child Elizabeth married Thomas ap Gruffyd, who, it is 
stated, had two lawful wives, both named Elizabeth, both of whom had 
legitimate descendants, while in addition to these he had thirteen illegiti- 
mate children. With these facts the difficulties of Welsh genealogy are 
apparent. 

» The pedigrees show what has often been stated, that the Welsh pre- 
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reformation clergy did not practise celibacy. On page 11 a descent of 
Rev. ap William ap Thomas Goch, three times sheriff, in 1546, 1549 and 
1562, is traced through Gwladys, the daughter of Sir David ap Howel, the 
vicar of Llanfairarybryn, the parish in which Llandovery is situated, and the 
sheriffs mother is given as Joan, the daughter of Richard Talley, the abbot 
of Strata Florida. Charity would point out that as he was the last 
abbot, the lady was not born before he resigned, but as he resigned in 1553 
and the daughter’s son was sheriff in 1546, this explanation is more charitable 
than accurate. It is an ungracious task to point out the defects of 
Mr. Buckley’s book, for no one can open it without being struck with the 
care and labour he has bestowed upon these pedigrees, and it is certain 
that no one who tries to write on or edit Welsh pedigrees can hope to be 
free from mistakes. Besides, illegitimacy was not regarded as anything to 
be ashamed of in a Welsh pedigree ; for instance there is the case of Walter 
Powell, the sheriff in 1752, who left two natural children, between whom 
his property was divided, and they seem to have prospered much the same 
as legitimate Welsh landowners of the time. 

Attention should be called to two serious omissions, (1) there is no index 
whatever. It may be said it would have been difficult if not impossible 
to have made an index with names very often identical, and where differen- 
tiation is a difficulty, this is true, but the more difficult the index the 
greater its need. ‘To the book it would have been invaluable and would 
have greatly increased its usefulness for reference. ‘The proverbial search 
for a needle in a bottle of hay is easy when compared with the search for 
such a man as David Lloyd in this book. (2) The second omission is a 
more notable one. Mr. Buckley treats of the vexed question of the pre- 
cedence to which a sheriff is entitled and discusses the precedence of the 
sheriff and Lord Lieutenant. He wholly omits to mention that this is 
the one point on the subject that is not open to discussion, as it has been 
authoritatively settled, and had been for some six years before Mr. Buckley’s 
book. ‘The royal warrant of the 2oth February, 1904, declared that the 
king’s lieutenant of a county should during his term of office have on all 
occasions place prominence and precedence before the sheriff having con- 
current jurisdiction in the said county. 


MANUEL D’ART BYZANTIN. Par Cuartes Dirut. 9 x 5$, 837 pp. Illustrated. 
Paris: Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1910. 15 fr. 


This important book, a companion to the well-known volumes by 
M. Camille Enlart on mediaeval art in France, is an able resumé of what 
is known of the art of the christian east by a well-known Byzantine scholar. 
Its chapters treat fully of origins of the architectural monuments, of 
paintings, mosaics, manuscripts, tissues, sculpture, metalwork, enamels and 
glass, together with ample accounts of iconography and the iconoclastic 
movement, and discussions of ‘‘ the Byzantine question” and the general 
characteristics of this art. This wide survey is admirably accomplished ; 
it is clearly seen and sharply defined. It is an indispensable work for all 
students of the phases of art with which it deals and it would be absurd 
to try to find and express a few points of difference on details in a work 
of such magnitude. 
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The point of view is very much that of Strzygowski, but the theories 
of that daring writer are dealt with cautiously and subjected to some criti- 
cism ; on the other hand the contentions of Revoira are hardly mentioned. 
Rome is very much ignored, although to some extent it must be taken for 
granted, while considerable prominence is given to remote and, apart from 
the theory, unimportant works of comparatively late date in Asia Minor, 
which are probably seen a little out of perspective, as they have been so 
recently found. My own impression, if I may refer to so small a thing 
in face of the opinion of a scholar of M. Diehl’s great learning and reputation, 
is that a distinction will have to be made between Byzantine architecture 
as a method of building and the same as a means of expressing thought 
and feeling through building. I do not think that there is much in the 
structural system which was not Roman—the wider Roman of the empire— 
although the expressional result differed so obviously from that of classical 
art. Building in brick, the erection of domes, the encrusting of surfaces 
with marble and gilt glass were all probably ‘“‘ Eastern” inventions, but 
these methods were all absorbed into Roman art, and Rome passed them 
on to Byzantium. There is only one important exception which I can 
think of, and it applies probably only to Rome, the city, and not to that 
which was Roman in the larger sense: the conception of a roof as a terrace, 
through which groups of domes emerge from several chambers of the interior, 
seems to be oriental, and hardly to have been known in Rome, although 
it largely influenced Byzantine architecture. Now a relief on the famous 
silver casket of Projecta in the British Museum shows a palace roofed by 
such a domical system. It probably represents a house in Alexandria, and 
is certainly of the fourth century ; that is the oriental system of dome and 
terrace building was used in eastern Roman, or Hellenistic cities. Seeing 
further how common was the pendentive under domes in the recently dis- 
covered Egyptian small burial chapels of the fifth century, it is probable that 
this feature is also Alexandrian. It seems certain now that it was known in 
the city of Rome from the second century. In a sense Byzantine art in 
eastern cities inherited such building customs directly, but yet Rome had 
intervened, and we cannot say what would have become of Hellenistic 
art without this intervention; how much had been brought about by 
Roman organisation, how much stimulated by Roman patronage. Late 
Hellenistic architecture must to this extent be considered Roman, and 
Byzantine architecture in its structural system derives in the main from 
Hellenistic sources. The spirit, however, was truly of the East—Jewish, 
Greek, Christian, Egyptian, Persian. 

_W. R. Leruasy. 








Proceedings at HMeetings of the Wopal Archaeological Institute. 
Wednesday, 6th July, 1910. 
Mr. Charles Hercules Read, LL.D. Pres.S.A. in the Chair. 


Mr. Lewis Evans, F.S.A. F.R.A.S. réad a paper on some Oriental and 
European Astrolabes, with lantern illustrations and examples. 

The Chairman, in introducing Mr. Evans, referred to the fact that 
this was the first occasion on which they had met in the apartments of 
the Society of Antiquaries. As President of that body, he desired to extend 
a hearty welcome to the Institute, and expressed the opinion that archaeology 
had much to gain by centralisation and co-ordination of effort. The 
Society of Antiquaries was ready to offer its hospitablity for meetings and 
to help in other ways, and he hoped that as a result the curtailment of 
standing charges would set free funds for the advancement of research. 

Mr. Evans then read his paper, describing a series of astrolabes, some 
of which were exhibited on the table, while others were thrown on the screen. 
It is hoped that the paper may be printed in the Fournal. 

In the discussion which followed, the Chairman referred to some 
astrolabes in the British Museum. 

Mr. E. B. Knobel, F.R.A.S. expressed the great interest with which 
he had listened to the paper. He did not quite agree that the astrolabe, 
as used by Eudoxus and Ptolemy, would be of the type of the instruments 
on the table ; probably it was more of the nature of an armillary sphere. 
The current form of the astrolabe was in his opinion due to the Arabs. 
He called attention to the opinion that was expressed to him many years 
ago by both the late Sir Augustus Franks and the late Mr. Stuart Poole, 
that it would be of advantage to travellers in Arabia to carry an astrolabe 
rather than a sextant, as it would tend to allay suspicion ; and it would be 
possible to construct an astrolabe of far greater accuracy than those ex- 
hibited, but of course not offering the precision of the sextant. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Evans, the Chairman moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to the reader of the paper, which was carried unanimously. 

‘ 
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THE AMPHISBAENA AND ITS CONNEXIONS IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART AND ARCHITECTURE. ! 


By GEORGE C. DRUCE. 


In December, 1909, I had the privilege of reading 
a paper before the Institute upon the symbolism of the 
crocodile, in which I made considerable use of the mediaeval 
bestiaries as a source of information. I endeavoured to 
show the correspondence between the illustrations in them 
and the details of ecclesiastical figure sculpture, with a 
view to identifying various animal forms in the latter, 
and to explain their meaning. 

I shall proceed on somewhat similar lines in the present 
paper with regard to the amphisbaena, which appears in 
the form of a dragon in the church sculptures, possessing 
the peculiar feature of a second head upon the end of 
its tail. There is a very large number of sculptured 
dragons in church architecture, and I am under the 
impression that they are generally regarded as repre- 
senting the dragon, that is the devil or Satan in symbolic 
form. The artists of the bestiaries however used the 
dragon form as a stock pattern for illustrating a variety 
of serpents. As a result of an examination of several 
illustrated bestiaries I find at least a dozen different 
kinds of serpents or snakes, besides lizards, put into 
dragon form, and there is therefore every reason why 
they should so appear in architecture. There is a 
serpent called Draco, also mentioned by Pliny, which is 
described as the largest of all, killing by suffocation 
and crushing; it appears in the manuscripts as a two- 
or four-legged dragon, either alone, or enfolding an 
elephant. ‘This serpent symbolises the devil. There are 
also the basilisk, the viper, the asp, and others with such 
names as boas, seps, serpens, jaculus, amphivena, haemorrots, 
hydrus, etc. and lizards under such names as salamandra, 
saura, lacerta, which symbolise different things. Some of 
them appear in scenes which, when repeated in archi- 
tecture, would quickly lead to their identification, such 


1 Read before the Institute, znd Novem- 2The paper appeared in the Archaeo- 
ber, 1910. logical Fournal, xvi, 311. 
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as the asp stopping its ears, or the hydrus being swallowed 
by the crocodile; others appear alone, but with some 
anatomical peculiarity, such as the basilisk with a cock’s 
head and spurs, or the amphisbaena with a head upon 
its tail, which should similarly lead to identification ; 
others again are simple dragons which it is almost impos- 
sible to identify. 

There is a very interesting example of a dragon which 
may be identified by the circumstances in which it appears, 
though being of normal shape it gives no clue of itself. 
It occurs in a medallion on the Norman doorway at 
St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, York, where it is perched on 
the back of ga four-footed animal, biting it. This is un- 
questionably a serpent called the jaculus, so named from 
jaculum, a dart or javelin, because it was supposed to dart 
with exceeding swiftness from a tree on to its prey. The 
illustrations in the manuscripts mostly show it alone as 
an ordinary dragon, but in MS. Harl. 4751 of the thir- 
teenth century there is a picture of two of them, one 
being perched up in a tree, while the other has darted 
down on to the back of a four-footed animal and is biting 
its shoulder, thus exactly corresponding with the sculpture 
at St. Margaret’s, Walmgate. In MS. Slo. 3544 it appears 
on the ground with expanded wings facing two sheep 
which are crouching down. 

The jaculus is mentioned by many ancient writers, 
including Pliny. He tells us? that it flies from the trees, 
as if hurled from an engine. But perhaps the best descrip- 
tion is to be found in Lucan’s Pharsalia : 


1In a paper by Mr. G. Le Blanc (53); xxix, 23 (4), (Bohn), and then through 


Smith on Dragonesque forms in Architec- 
ture in The Reliquary (N. S. xil, 217, 
Oct. 1907) he endeavours to identify the 
sculptured dragons on the fonts at Youl- 
grave (Derby) and elsewhere as salamanders. 
He takes for granted that the salamander 
as a denizen of fire symbolised the devil 
driven out at baptism by the virtue of water, 
and he tries to support this by stating that 
the salamander is always represented as a 
lizard with bifurcated tail with one twist, 
and usually with three-clawed toes; but 
he produces no evidence at all from 
mediaeval sources as to the salamander 
symbolising baptism. It was anciently 
held to be a deadly serpent, to poison the 
fruit of trees, the water of wells, and wine 
(see Pliny’s Nat. Hist. x, 86 (66); xi, 116 


its supposed power of extinguishing fire 
it came to symbolise the faith and con- 
stancy of the three Jews in the fiery furnace, 
and consequently the successful resistance 
of the good man to the flames of hell. All 
this is explained in the mediaeval bestiaries. 
It is quite possible that the supposed 
power of the salamander to extinguish fire 
may have led to its use to symbolise original 
sin extinguished by the waters of baptism, 
but I cannot put my finger on any reference 
of the kind. The whole of Mr. Smith’s 
argument is nullified by the omission of 
this important detail. I may add that 
most of the serpents appearing as dragons 
in the bestiaries that I have inspected 
have three-clawed toes. 
® Nat. Hist. viii, 35 (23). 
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On an old stumpe a dart-like snake did ly, 
Which, as from thence her selfe she nimbly threw, 
Through Paulus head, and wounded temples flew. 
Twas not the poison wrought his fate, the blow 

It selfe brought death. To her compared slow 
Fly stones from slings, and not so swift as she 
From Parthian bowes doe winged arrowes flee. 1 

The amphisbaena, to which I now turn, is one of 
that class which possesses a special anatomical feature. 
As its name implies, it is a serpent that can move both 
ways, i.e. forwards or backwards. Both manuscripts and 
sculptures alike show it as a dragon with a head upon 
its tail, and were it not for this we could not distinguish 
it from other dragons. I shall deal with it first in its 
individual capacity, next with regard to its influence on 
other architectural forms, and lastly I shall deal with 
some interesting variants. 

In sculpture the amphisbaena ranges from at least as 
early as the twelfth century down to the fifteenth or 
sixteenth. The first example that I have to show is on 
the Norman font at Hook Norton, Oxon (plate v, no. 1). 
This font has a variety of symbolic devices including a 
centaur with incised title Sagittarius; Adam and Eve, 
both with titles, and the former with spade and rake ; 
a beast; a curious naked figure on a pedestal holding an 
axe in one hand and some other objects over the shoulder, 
the nature of which I cannot determine; a conventional 
tree; and lastly the dragon-like serpent that I am dealing 
with. ? 

It has a head with ears and a beaked nose, two poorly- 
developed legs, and a serpentine body terminating in 
another head, which approaches the main head, and is 
biting its nose. Round the neck and along the body is 
a row of little spots or pellets. It has no wings proper, 
but three little fin-like projections at intervals. 

At Halsall, Lancs. upon two misericords of the 
fifteenth century there are some interesting examples, 
possessing features in common with that at Hook Nor- 
ton. The carver of these misericords must have been 
especially attracted by this serpent, for on one of them 


tix, 822: Thomas May’s translation * All these details are illustrated in 
(1631). Romilly Allen’s Early Christian Symbolism, 
365. 
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(plate 1, no. 1), he has represented no less than four, 
possessing ten heads between them. In the middle are 
two with their bodies crossed. They each have a pair of 
legs, and long tails coming up at the sides with heads on 
them, which approach each other in a menacing way. They 
have small wings, in which respect they differ from that 
at Hook Norton. On the right and left there are others, 
which correspond better, having the fins still more pro- 
nounced. ‘They have well-defined heads on their tails 
and moreover the tails are bifurcated, having two heads 
each. These are the only examples I know of with bifur- 
cated tails. 

On the*other misericord (plate 1, no. 2), the middle 
subject is a demi-figure of an angel holding two scourges. 
The two side subjects are amphisbaenas, which on 
the whole agree well with the Hook Norton example. 
The left one has rudimentary legs and no wings; that 
on the right has small wings and but doubtful indica- 
tions of legs. Both have the row of spots. These varia- 
tions are perhaps partly due to the carver, but the 
manuscript illustrations also vary as we shall see. 

There is a fine example on the twelfth-century font 
in Lincoln cathedral church. On the side illustrated 
(plate 111, no. 1) there are three beasts, two of which are 
alike and face each other. The other one on the right 
is of the dragon type and has two legs, and wings; it 
has a kind of beaked nose rather like the example at Hook 
Norton, and a curled tail, which terminates in another 
head turned towards the wing. The difference in style 
will be noticed here ; it is on one of the so-called Tournai 
fonts. 

There is a beautiful example in Southwark cathedral 
church (plate m, no. 4) upon one of the bosses of the old 
nave roof, which are now stored in the north transept. 
They were originally set up by Henry de Burton, prior 
in 1469, and his rebus, a cask or tun through which a 
stem is growing with three burrs emerging at the top, 
occurs on certain of them. This example shows the pure 
dragon type. It has large wings, and the tail head is 
practically a replica of the other. 

‘Another fine example of the same type is on a miseri- 
cord at Hemington, Northants (plate m, no. 3). The 
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NO. I. LINCOLN CATHEDRAL CHURCH. AMPHISBAENA. 





NO. 2, LUPPITT CHURCH. TWO-HEADED BEAST. 
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stalls, ten in number, came from Fotheringhay church. The 
tail-head here resembles the main head, but is much smaller. 

Another occurs in a spandrel of the screen at Conway 
(plate 1, no. 3). This is also of the normal dragon 
type, the heads being alike. The position of the tail 
here is due to considerations of space, the head not 
being returned. In one of the bestiaries (MS. Slo. 3544) 
the illustration of the amphisbaena shows the tail, though 
undulating, extending outwards. 

At Burton Dassett, Warwickshire, there is one, if not 
two, good examples in the moulding of the cap of the 
eastern pillar of the nave arcade (plate 1, no. 4). These are 
of the ordinary dragon type. The composition is no doubt 
governed by the space, but the tail-heads are returned. 

On a misericord in Limerick cathedral church there 
is a remarkable example (plate 11, no. 1), which is interesting 
on account of its similarity to one of the manuscript 
illustrations. It agrees with the amphisbaenas at Halsall, 
in that it has rudimentary wings. The tail-head is 
noticeably turned up towards the main head, which it 
faces in an antagonistic way, as at Hook Norton. 

The bestiaries are of the utmost importance in pro- 
viding the necessary links between the early history of 
the amphisbaena and its appearance in church architecture. 
I have had reproductions made from two manuscripts 
in the British Museum both of the thirteenth century. 
The first is in Harl. 4751, an English-Latin bestiary, and 
in many respects the most convenient for general reference. 
‘The picture (plate tv, no. 1) shows the amphisbaena in a 
circular panel, with a head upon its tail: this is bent 
round towards the main head, which it resembles with 
the exception that its ears are rather shorter. ‘The artist 
here has made the main head biting the other. The 
latinised title ANPHIVENA appears just. above. The 
following is a rendering of the text at the side: 


The amphisbaena is so called, because it has two heads, one in - 


its proper place, the other on its tail; running with either head 
first, and its trailing body bent round. This is the only one of 
the serpents which exposes itself to the cold, showing itself first of 
all. About which the same (author) Lucan says : “‘ The dangerous 
amphisbaena also which turns according to its double head.” The 
eyes of which shine like lamps.+ 


1 Lucan has been quoted in the account of the preceding serpent. 
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The illustration in the other manuscript (Harl. 3244) 
is different, and very quaintly drawn (plate tv, no. 2). 
The tail is bent up, and the head on it turns towards 
the main head in the same antagonistic way. The latter 
breathes fire. ‘The amphisbaena here is coloured bright 
green. The title appears at length above: “ De serpente 
habente duo capita ab amphi quod est dubium dicto.” 
(About the serpent which has two heads, so called from 
“amphi” which is “ double”). The text in this manu- 
script is the same as Harl. 4751. In MS. Add. 11283 
the text is also the same, and the illustration shows 
the amphisbaena as a dragon with head and long ears 
sticking up, two legs with three-clawed toes, wings, and 
a tail curled twice and ending in another head, which is 
turned back towards the main head. In MS. Slo. 3544 
the text is also the same. The illustration shows the 
amphisbaena as a double-headed dragon, but the tail is 
not curled, nor do the heads approach. In MS. 12 F. 
xu the text differs slightly, but the sense is the same. In 
MS. 12 C. x1x, a Flemish manuscript, the leaf containing 
the illustration and part of the text is missing. All the 
above-named manuscripts are in the British Museum. In 
MS. Ashmole, 1511 (Bodl.) the illustration shows a winged 
dragon with a tail-head which it is biting. In the bestiary 
of Guillaume, clerc de Normandie, according to the text 
published by M. Charles Hippeau in his Le Bestiaire 
Divin, 1 cannot find any account of the amphisbaena. 
The illustrated manuscript of this version, 16 E. vir 
(B.M.), which is referred to by Hippeau, has, I am 
informed, been lost. Similarly in Philip de Thaun’s 
version, written in Norman-French about 1121, as pub- 
lished by Wright, I can find no mention of it. In Hugo 
de Saint Victor’s account of the amphisbaena in his De 
bestus et altis rebus' the text, as printed in Migne’s Patro- 
logiae Cursus Completus, 177, is word for word the same 
as MS. Harl. 4751, except that “ circumlato” is printed 
“ circulato,” a difference probably due to mis-copying. It 
is likely that Hugo’s work was the foundation for many 
of the Latin bestiaries of the thirteenth century. 

So far I have not found any symbolism attached 
to the amphisbaena in any bestiary, but it seems impossible 


lili, 44. 


* 
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to believe that so picturesque a “serpent”? was not 
employed in that .way in the middle ages. I am con- 
firmed in this view by the fact that a fully developed 
moral interpretation appears in a work of Aldrovandus, 
a prominent writer of the sixteenth century on natural 
history, to which I shall refer shortly. It should however 
be noted that the absence of symbolism in the bestiary 
was not a bar to any particular subject coming into archi- 
tecture, because its inclusion in a religious manuscript 
would be sufficient justification; and also that when it 
is missing in one group of manuscripts, it does not follow 
that it is absent in all. In the account of the tiger in 
MS. Add. 11283, an English-Latin bestiary of the thir- 
teenth century in the British Museum, there is nosymbolism, 
but in MS. 3516, an early thirteenth-century manuscript 
in the Picardy dialect in the Arsenal Library, Paris, it is 
fully developed.1 Similarly in the case of the mouse, 
MS. Harl. 3244 stops short at the end of the account of 
its generation from the moisture of the earth and the 
vagaries of its liver during the different phases of the 
moon, while MS. Harl. 4751 goes on to refer to the shrew- 
mouse, and winds up with the symbolism thus: “ Mysti- 
cally mice signify men gaping with greed for earthly 
desires and secretly pilfering what they can from other 
people’s stores.” 

The quotation from Lucan in the bestiary fitly intro- 
duces us to the earlier history of the amphisbaena. It is 
to classical writers that we must turn, if we are to ascertain 
what were the popular ideas of the ancients about it, 
and what led to its inclusion in the bestiary. It is also 
very necessary to establish its character, in view of certain 
relations in which it appears later on in ecclesiastical art. 

The earliest reference that I can find is in the fifth 
century B.c. in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, in the scene 
where Cassandra is speaking of Clytemnestra who killed 
her husband Agamemnon on his return from Troy : 

Such deeds she dares! the woman is murderer of her own lord ! 
what hateful biting creature shall I rightly callher ? Anamphisbaena, 
or some Scylla dwelling among the rocks, a curse to sailors ? 

I am unable to find any reference to it in Herodotus 
or in Aristotle’s History of Animals, but Nicander in the 


1 See my paper in Archaeologia Cantiana, xxviii, 363. 
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second century B.c. gives information which is very 
important, because it forms the basis of practically all 
that was contributed by later writers. In the Theriaca 
(371-382) he says : 

And after this (one) put the amphisbaena, a creature somewhat 
small and slow of pace, with two heads, always seeing dimly with 
its eyeballs, for its blunt jaws project on both sides far from one 
another. And its colour is like that of the earth, and it has a rough 
hard skin! that changes hue. This creature, when it has come to 
maturity, woodcutters strip of its skin, cutting for a staff a branch 
of wild olive with many a wreath (and attaching it thereto)? ; this, 
when first the creature has appeared, before the cry of the cuckoo 
in the early spring.* And it benefits those who are suffering in 
the skin, and those whom numbness overtakes, when their hands 
are useless, overpowered by frost; and whenever men’s nerves 
and sinews grow slack through weariness. * 


Passing on to a later date, we come to Lucan and 
Pliny. The quotation from Lucan in the bestiary comes 
from the Pharsalia, ix, 719, where he mentions various 
kinds of venemous serpents in his account of the dangers 
that Cato and his soldiers were subject to in their march 
across the Lybian desert; the reference is very brief and 
the bestiary quotes the whole of it, namely: “Et gravis 
ingeminum vergens caput amphisbaena.” 

Pliny, as we may expect, has much more to say, and his 
information is valuable. He says :* 


The amphisbaena has two heads, that is to say, it has a second 
one at the tail, as though one mouth were too little for the discharge 
of all its venom. Some serpents have scales, some a mottled skin, 
and they are all possessed of a deadly poison. 


He also gives the following among the wonderful 
cures which are such a feature in his natural history. ® 


A remedy for cold shiverings, according to Nicander, is a dead 
amphisbaena, or its skin only, attached to the body; in addition 
to which, he informs us that if one of these reptiles is attached to 
a tree that is being felled, the persons hewing it will never feel cold, 
and will fell it all the more easily. For so it is, that this is the only 
one among all the serpents that faces the cold, making its appearance 
the first of all, and even before the cuckoo’s note is heard. There 
is another marvellous fact also mentioned with reference to the 


1 An alternative reading, “ variegated ”’ 4Translated from the text in Otto 
or “ dappled,” is preferable. Schneider’s ed. 1856. 
2 The scholiasts interpret this as meaning 6 ott ; i 
that the skin is wound round the stick. viii, 35 (23), Bohn’s translation. 
3 An alternative reading is “ tree-cricket ” 6 Nat. Hist. xxx, 25 (10). 
or “ grasshopper.” 
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NO. I. MS. HARL, 4751. AMPHISBAENA. 
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cuckoo ; if, upon the spot where the person hears this bird for the 
first time, he traces round the space occupied by his right foot and 
then digs up the earth, wherever it is thrown, it will effectually 
prevent fleas from breeding. 


This appears to be rather an “improvement” on 
Nicander. And further on, we find : 


For nodosities in the sinews, the ashes of a viper’s head are applied, 
with oil of cyprus; or else earthworms, with honey. Pains in the 
sinews should be treated with an application of grease; the body 
of a dead amphisbaena worn as an amulet; vulture’s grease, dried 
with the crop of the bird and beaten up with stale hog’s-lard ; or 
else ashes of the head of a horned owl, taken in honied wine with a 
lily root—that is, if we believe what the magicians tell us.1 


The use of the amphisbaena as an amulet is mentioned 
again as follows : 


If a pregnant woman steps over a viper, she will be certain 
to miscarry; the same, too, in the case of the amphisbaena, 
but only when it is dead. If, however, a woman carries about 
her a live amphisbaena in a box, she may step over one with impunity, 
even though it be dead.? 


In Aelian’s work on The Nature of Animals, written 
in the third century, there are two references to the 
amphisbaena : 


Now the amphisbaena is a serpent which has two heads, one 
on the fore-part, the other at the back; for when it is obliged to 
move in any direction, it puts one head in the place of the tail, and 
uses the other for a head; and then again, if it wants to go back, 
it uses the heads in the opposite way to what it did before.# 

Nicander says that the skin of the amphisbaena put round a 
stick drives away all serpents, and even all other living things which 
kill not with a bite, but with a poisonous thrust.* 


Passing to mediaeval times, we have the following 
description given by Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth 
century, that is, about the period of the bestiaries from 
which I have quoted :® 

The amphisilea is a serpent which the Arabs and Avicenna call 
“ auksimem ;” and as Solinus lies in many things, so in this matter 
he speaks falsely and alleges that this serpent has two heads.& For 
no animal naturally has two heads ; and it is only a deception, owing 
to this serpent springing both ways, that is, forwards and backwards, 


1 Loc. cit. xxx, 36 (12). De Animalibus, ed. Augustus Borgnet, 

2 Loc. cit. xxx, 43 (14). Paris 1891, xli, 547. 

Saxe 123 ® Solinus, a historian of the third century 

4 vili, 8. A.D. who wrote the Polyhistor, a great deal 

5It comes under the heading of De of which was taken from Pliny’s Natural 
Amphisilea, in book xxv of his work History. 
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and this happens on account of the suppleness of its ribs at each 
end. Its two extremities are in size equal to that of the very middle 
of its body. 

There is also a small serpent which the Greeks call “ amphini,” 
because of the slenderness of its two ends, and when it bites, a terrible 
pain quickly ensues, and the (poison of its) bite in a subtle way soon 
embraces the whole body. And furthermore this (serpent) is of 
the first kind, just as the preceding one. 


We can also gather much useful information from 
sixteenth century writers. It was the fashion among 
scholars of that time to write paraphrases of the classics 
in prose and verse with commentaries or notes. Although 
these are later in date than our manuscripts and carvings, 
they reflect the notions that were current in the middle 
ages, besides giving additional items culled from classical 
authors whose works are lost or not easily available. 

In 1552 there was published a translation of Nicander’s 
Theriaca into Latin verse by one Peter Jacob Steve, 
Medicus, with notes, and on page 37 he gives us the 
following about the amphisbaena : 


This is an abnormal serpent, provided with two heads, of which 
it can use one in place of a tail when it requires to go in any direttion ; 
and again, if it is necessary to go back, it uses for a head that which 
it was carrying in the tail’s place. Whence among the Greeks it has 
obtained the name amphisbaena. When this animal bites, the 
wound appears scarcely noticeable, but just like the bites of flies ; 
and the place inflames and burns just as in the case of wasp stings ; 
and they apply remedies similar to those which are applied to the 
stings of wasps, but in a stronger form. For the bite of this (serpent) 
does not kill outright, although it may cause a good deal of trouble. 
For it is Dioscorides who records that those who are bitten by the 
amphisbaena suffer the same pains as are put down to the Viper, 
but they are not nearly so severe. The amphisbaena however is 
slender and small, the size of an earthworm, such as fishermen use 
for catching fish. In its heads, at both ends, it has but dimly sighted 
eyes, dulled doubtless by its eyelids or because the thickness of its 
cheek prevents it from seeing far. It is protected by a strong skin 
for the size of its body, is of a tawny colour, and variegated with 
many spots, 


A somewhat similar translation into Latin verse, with 
notes, was made by John Gorraeus and published in Paris 
in 1557. In his notes on the amphisbaena (page 86) 
he adds but little to the information given by Steve. 
He mentions that on account of its being “ smooth and 
round and of equal thickness at each end ” Galen judged 
it to be two-headed; and that some people interpret 
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; the word used by Nicander for cramps, for which it was 
b a cure, as chilblains; also that it is said to be good for 
‘ paralysis. 


The amount of interest taken in this mysterious 

“serpent” all through the middle ages is surprising, 

and among the various writers on natural history in the | 

sixteenth century it is not likely that so prominent a | 

j man as Ullysses Aldrovandus (1522-1605) would have | 
q passed it over. In his great work in Latin on the history | 
of serpents and dragons he devotes several folio pages ‘| 
to the amphisbaena, and gives an illustration of it. His ] 

views are all the more valuable, because he provides what it 

I have so far not found elsewhere, a fully developed ] 

symbolic interpretation. His account is too long to | 
print in full. I therefore quote the more interesting details. 
After referring to a fish of the same name, he says :1 | 
And indeed, there are some inanimate objects, of which the / 

head resembles the tail, or rather the beginning the end, which have H 
received the name of amphisbaena. It is thus that we are able | 


to indicate by this name the military boot-lace, tipped with brass, 

about which Scaliger produced this four-line verse in his work on i) 

riddles : | 

“ Ambigua cervice biceps velut amphisbaena, iW 

Rostrum utrumque aeneum, more triremis habens, 

f. Arcta cavum subeo, mox ut trajecta redivi 
Involvens spiris dissita necto meis.”’2 


He then goes into the derivation of its name, men- 
tioning various alternatives that it had at the hands of 
different writers and in different languages, and concludes _ | 
by quoting Grevinus that it was called by the French if 
“* Double-marcheur.” HP 

Under the head of “ Descriptio ” he says : 


The amphisbaena and the scytala are very much alike, of equal i 
thickness, so, that it is difficult to tell which is head and which is i 
tail, but they differ in that the amphisbaena can go according to 
each end, since it is well provided by nature with two heads ; as : 
if it is not enough, as explained by Pliny, to eject its poison by only 
\ one mouth. Lucan also says: “Et gravis in geminum surgens® 4 





if 
1 x, 236 under the heading “ De Amphisbaena.” H 


* Like the Amphisbaena with double head and neck, 
I, having a brass beak at each end like a trireme, 
Being squeezed small, enter my hole, 


And so soon as I have passed through and come back, | 


I bind the separate sides, embracing them in my coils. 
* The bestiary reads vergens. 
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| caput amphisbaena.” Baptista, of Mantua, also seems to confirm 
| this: ‘ Amphisbaena biceps, et formidabilis ictu aspis.”” Now 
| Albertus denies that this animal is distinguished by two heads, 
saying that the report originated in this way, since this serpent 
moves either backwards or forwards with equal facility. Matthiolus, 
also in his commentaries on Dioscorides pronounces the report to 
be fabulous, just as the story of the seven-headed hydra. He does 
not indeed deny that monsters (i.e. freaks) can be born of oviparous 
serpents and birds; for it has been often ascertained that out of 
| |] one egg with two yolks a fowl has been born, having four wings 
| || and as many legs and feet. He even asserts that lizards are sometimes 
|| seen with two heads, but that they are “ monstrosas” (freaks). 
He then falls back on Aristotle on the generation of animals to show 
how freaks come about, various animals, etc. being mentioned, 
especially those which produce more than one at a time. Equally 
| from the same cause serpents are seen with two heads, since these 
i produce many eggs. These words of Aristotle so persuaded 
Ti tl Matthiolus that he believed it to be false that the amphisbaena 
| was naturally born with two heads. And although Galen gave out 
in his book on Theriaca that the amphisbaena was two-headed, 
Matthiolus did not favour that view, because he asserts that “ that 
book ”? was not written by, but only ascribed to Galen. Matthiolus 
concludes that the amphisbaena’s head is similar to that of worms, 
and only “ candae emulum,” but is difficult to distinguish. 


ee ee ee 


ean 





ee ee 


Til | Various other opinions are then quoted by Aldro- 
i fi P vandus: that of Grevinus, who follows Matthiolus, and 
of Hesichius, who says that the amphisbaena is a kind of 
serpent with extended head, having a tail a cubit long 
ial and “ decurtatam,” and often moving by it, so that some 
al people are in doubt whether it has two heads. Aldro- 
| || vandus admits that there is much force in all these opinions, 
1 but none the less does not consider the case impossible. 
all He proceeds to give the evidence of “ Joseph the Jesuit, 
a] who in the year 1560 wrote from Brazil that there was a 
kind of serpent moving like a crab, which had two heads, 
of which one was so big that it was equal to its whole 
body, while the other was in proportion to its body.” 
He also says that according to Ramusius there was a kind 
of serpent in the island of Taprobana (Ceylon) almost 
quadrangular in shape, having four heads so arranged that 
they always looked to the north, south, east and west, 
| and in whichever direction one of these heads directed 
| itself, the rest of the body followed without turning round. 
| It is also multipede and has an eye in each head, and 
curiously enough is not poisonous, but even beneficial to 

| 

| 

| 
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the rest of animals and men, for if anybody’s limbs get 
cut, they become joined up again by its blood. 
He then describes the amphisbaena as small and weak 


and somewhat blind, since it has cheeks so broad as to 
obscure the eyes. Also its skin is full “ quibusdam punctis,” 


but not such as would make so much impression on 
observers as the brightness of its skin. He makes a reference 
to Salmasius as to this, and to the different readings of 
the word used by Nicander ; he also remarks on its method 
of progression, which he makes out to be “circulatis 
tractibus” (in a sinuous course). Grevinus is also referred 
to concerning the earthy colour of its skin, which is hard 
and has dark spots. He then gives Nicander’s description 
paraphrased in seven lines of Latin verse and ends with 
some information from John Vitus, a Hungarian, about 
certain short serpents in Hungary, without tails, and of 
two palms’ length and equal thickness from end to end; 
these, he says, were sailed “truncatos”’; and on account 
of their shape he was in doubt whether they were amphis- 
baenas. 

At this stage his illustration appears and shows a curly 
worm about nine inches long covered with spots and with 
head and tail the same shape. Its title is given as 
“ Amphisbaena Grevini,” so that he evidently adopted 
an existing illustration. ! 

In the chapter on “ Locus et Mores” Aldrovandus 
discusses the distribution and habits of the amphisbaena ; 
and cites many authorities: Bellonius as saying that it 
was found in the island of Lemnos, and Agricola that it 
was unknown to Germany; also Lucian’s diologue “ de 
Dipsadibus ” that it was found most of all in Lybia. As 
to its habits, he says that various authors speak of it as 
coming out of its hole “frigore etiam ingruente,” and 
subjecting itself to the “aeri adhuc frigidiori” before 
the cuckoo’s song is heard; and that Grevinus therefore 


? The late Professor Hulme in his Natural is taken from Aldrovandus and really 
History Lore and Legend has fallen into a represents an imaginary two-bodied lizard 


curious error in respect of the amphisbaena. 
On page 304 he refers to Aldrovandus’ 
illustrations of serpent-freaks, and gives 
an account of the amphisbaena with an 
illustration of a lizard, which he says “is 
the nearest approach we can give our 
readers to the amphisbaena.” This cut 


which he terms “lacerta bicorpor,” and 
is not the amphisbaena at all. It is strange 
that he should have adopted this cut, 
when there was another of the real animal 


ready to hand. The latter must have . 


escaped his notice. 
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thinks it must have more natural warmth than other 
serpents. He next quotes Aelian’s observations on its 
double movements, and remarks on its. poor sight. We 
then get a rather curious item, as follows : 


The author however of a book on natural history ascribes to 
it watchfulness in hatching its eggs. For, when one head is over- 
powered by sleep, it sets the other one to watch. 

Arguments about its birth follow, the two heads being 
a difficulty. He says that Pliny and Solinus do not say 
anything definite, but Claudius Minos “ opines that it is 
necessary that it should give birth by one of them.” 

He then treats of the deadly nature of the amphis- 
baena, but adds little of an original character. Among 
other observations we find : 

Finally the author of the work on natural history has given 
out that he has proved to his own satisfaction that it kills not only 
by its bite, but also by its hiss and by its look. Hence we conjecture 
that the amphisbaena is confused with the basilisk. Nevertheless 
Georgius Pictorius, perhaps clinging to the words of the aforesaid 
author, in his Lerna Malorum sings thus : 

** Est gravis in geminum surgens caput bain 
Serpens, qui visu pernecat, et sibilo” 
and Reusnerus in his Paradiso poetico seems to sing out the same 
sentiment, when he says : 
*“‘ Quae gravis in geminum surgit caput safpiehast ily’ 
Laethifero, quoties sibilat ore necat.” 


Under the heading of “ Signs and remedies of the 
poison,” he thinks Nicander scarcely mentions the bites 
and their consequences, because he held them to be the 
same as those of vipers, in the opinion of Dioscorides, 
but adds that Aetius considers them to be like wasps’ 
and bees’ stings, producing simply inflammation, thus 
differing from Dioscorides. ‘The author of the work on 
natural history however wrote that an animal bitten by 
the amphisbaena died, and that there was no remedy at 


1A friend has brought to my notice the name, ‘ two-headed’ snake, has arisen. 
a curious Indian custom mentioned in a A novice might for a moment mistake the 


recent book: Reptiles of the World, by 
R. L. Ditmars, p. 234: ‘‘ The Indian Sand- 
Boa or ‘ Two-headed’ snake (Eryx johnii) 
may be told by the almost uniform brown 
hue and the curious tail, that member 
fooking as if it had been mostly amputated 
and healed in a rounded stump. A big 
specimen is two and a half feet long. 
Owing to the blunt character of the tail, 


two extremities unless closely inspected 
and the tiny eyes discovered. The Hindoos 
practice a deception with this species by 
painting a mouth and eyes on the blunt 
tail and exploiting it as a serpent with 
two independent heads, explaining that 
while one sleeps the other watches in an 
endeavour to protect the animal from 
harm.” 
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hand for it; but if anything was a protection, it might 
be “semen papaveris” or “castoreum”; Pliny also 
mentions coriander. And then follow further observa- 
tions about the amphisbaena’s bite, and remedies for it.1 

The concluding portion of Aldrovandus’ treatise is 
occupied with “ Moralia”; it is lengthy and, as we might 
expect from such a scholar, it is fortified with opinions 
and extracts from other sources, the Bible included. It 


runs thus : | 

Double minded men, according to moral teaching, are compared 
by every right to the amphisbaena, for as this abnormal snake, having 
a head at each end, uses either end of its body for a tail, so the aforesaid 
men will follow the course most convenient to themselves, sometimes 
for this reason, sometimes for that. Of like kind are men who waver 
between two courses, who at one time live according to the catholic 
rite, at another to that of heretics. For men of this kind, like the 
amphisbaena, poison not only by a blow, that is by bodily action, 
but by their very look. No other kind of wicked person can be 
especially likened to the amphisbaena better than deceivers, since 
deceivers exhibit the double mouth (and also the double tongue) 
like the amphisbaena. For they extol anyone up to the stars with 
their lips outwardly, whom they immediately pursue with the 
*‘unsheathed sword” of a bitter heart. As to that the Psalmist 
says (xii, 2) “‘ They speak vanity everyone with his neighbour: with 
flattering lips and with a double heart do they speak.” For 
this reason did Paradinus in heroic verses, when referring to 
deceivers, render a likeness of the amphisbaena with the title “ Pro- 
hibere nefas.” For as the amphisbaena, since it is two-headed, 
just as it pleases either makes an attack upon the enemy or flies, 
so it symbolizes the double-faced deceivers and secret enemies, 
than which kind of men according to Cicero’s opinion no more 
inveterate pest is to be found. About these then a certain poet 
sings : 

“ False persons and even false friends are now to be found steeped 
in deceits, who speak all words fair, but far removed from a true 
and sincere heart. Feigned and specious words deceive many. 
Brother deceives brother and the child the parent, or desires 
to cheat; nowhere now is there any pledge of love. And more 


1 Aldrovandus also gives particulars of 
other varieties of the amphisbaena. Under 
“Descriptio amphisbaenae marinae” he 
says: ‘* Worms striped with various colours 
have reminded me of the marine amphis- 
baena, a picture of which has never been 
published; and therefore it must not be 
passed over. This amphisbaena however 
was caught in the English Channel, where 
many others of this kind were swimming 
about. An animal of this sort has two 
heads, each supplied with a pair of eyes, 


The heads cannot be distinguished apart, 
except that one is seen to be larger than 
the other. Four lines of the colour of an 
amethyst adorn the whole body, and these 
lines indeed seem to be marked here and 
there with little flowerets the size of the 
blooms of the pseudo-sycamore tree. This 
however appears in the following picture.”’ 
The illustration shows a curled animal, 
resembling a woolly-bear caterpillar, with 
a head at each end. 
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wolves now wear the fleeces of sheep. Outwardly they shine 
with innocence, but under their breast is the fox.??! 

Moreover pleasant bodily gratification, the mother of all evils, 
by which men as fish are allured to the hook, is to be likened to 
the amphisbaena, since this also, being furnished with two heads 
filled with poison, to wit, two deadly sins, takes pride in unbridled 
excess ; of these one head is gluttony, that is greed, and the desire 
of too much delicate feeding; and this head of this mystical 
amphisbaena, as the poisonous mouth of a serpent, the faithful 
of Christ ought to avoid; since it poisons not only the body but 
even the mind. Let us hear therefore the verses, which on this head 
are by no means to be scorned : 

“The man who gulps down wine day and night and gorges 
his stomach with meats and with dainty food, he does nothing 
else but provoke drunken brawls and empties cups? and mighty 
flagons. ‘This brings about sudden deaths and sad endings. It 
slackens the bodily sinews, it weakens the muscles; it ruins also 
the senses, the brain, and all virtuous feeling. It contaminates, 

>” 

But not only does it exercise the above-mentioned evil influences, 
but the other head of this sensual amphisbaena assuredly excites 
lust to the destruction of men. As to that : 

“ Drunkenness excites wantonness, and prompts men’s itching 
loins to bodily indulgence. Drunkenness also produces the wanton 
mind, and being bereft of reason, flies round about the world 
and brings death with no respect of persons. Drunkenness destroys 
manners and makes chattering tongues.” 

Hence it is quite plain that the other head of the sensual amphis- 


- baena is shameful and pernicious lust, which puts mortals on a par 


not only with sheep, but also with swine, he-goats, dogs and the 
most brutal of beasts; moreover what is worse, it leads the soul 
at length to the infernal regions, as it were into perpetual exile. 
“For Sardanapalus, despising the honour won by virtue, 
celebrated the sacred rites of self-indulgence alone, and at his 
own hearth poured libations to bodily enticements and filthy 
love. He determined that his mind should be filled with the 
delights of this present world, since after death there would be 
no pleasures. For this is the decision of the Stygian Dis. But 
God Almighty removed this man by an evil doom and condemned 
his soul at last to be engulfed in Tartarean waves. The delights 
of the world, which eyil pleasure seeking brings, must be driven 
far from us. Deadly poisons flow from them, and a great store 
of bitterness. These things therefore let the wise man flee, and 
let him follow that which is good.” 


- Out of all this medley of evidence, much of it mere 
tedious repetition, certain elements stand out clearly. In 
the first place there was a pitched battle always going on 


1 These and the following verses are 2 The word printed in Aldrovandus is 
‘hexameters. salices, which may be a misprint for calices. 
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among scholars and savants on the main question as to 
whether the amphisbaena had two heads. One party 
maintained that it had; the other that it was only a 
deception due to the two ends being alike. It seems 
that the first was the more influential, judging by its 
definite appearance in the bestiaries and architecture, 
and by the nature of its symbolism. We also gather that 
it was a small creature resembling an earth-worm (though 
Hesichius describes it as having a tail a cubit long), that 
it had a hard skin and was spotted, was of feeble sight, 
and could move forwards or backwards. It is useful as 
a cure for neuritis by application, or worn as an amulet ; 
and despite some contrary opinion, it is reckoned to be 
venomous in the extreme. 

The deadly biting nature of the amphisbaena seems 
to have been assumed at an early date, judging by the 
reference in Aeschylus, and it is noteworthy that the 
author of the bestiary includes the quotation from Lucan, 
which expressly mentions it as “ gravis.” We might 
perhaps have expected the still stronger definition in 
Pliny, vili, 35 (23), to have been preferred, but there is 
an additional reason why Lucan is quoted. A reference 
to that part of the bestiary in which the amphisbaena 
occurs shows that the series of serpents there described 
almost certainly came from the Pharsalia more or less 
en bloc. The other details no doubt came from Nicander 
or one of the writers following him. 1} 

The symbolic interpretation given by Aldrovandus 
seems singularly complete, but from certain details I 
doubt very much if he was responsible for the main part 
of it. Up to the present I have not found any symbolism 
expressed in the bestiaries that I have inspected, but I 
think that such must certainly have existed in one or 
more versions, to which he may have had access. The 
form which it takes in his work is quite in accordance 


1 Milton also seems to have borrowed 
from the Pharsalia in his description of the 
amphisbaena and other serpents in Paradise 
Lost, x. When Satan returns to hell after 
his successful expedition to corrupt man- 
kind, he meets his companions and expects 
to be congratulated by them, but instead 
finds himself and them being turned into 
serpents, 


“. . » dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall, thick swarm- 
ing now 
With complicated monsters head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp, and amphisbaena dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydrus, and ellop drear, 
And dipsas.”’ : 
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with the practice of continental manuscripts, and more- 
over a text from the Psalms is introduced, which is signifi- 
cant. Some of the verses at least are by a christian writer, 
and I suspect that Aldrovandus, borrowing the main ideas 
from the bestiary or from earlier works on symbolism 
recomposed them to suit his classical tastes. 

Professor Hulme! says that the amphisbaena of the 
ancients is now entirely lost to science. I venture to 
think that this is at least doubt- 
ful, because if we go to the 
South Kensington Museum we 
may see specimens which from 
their appearance correspond in 
a good many respects with the 
descriptions of the classical and 
mediaeval writers. It is in 
reality a legless lizard. ‘There 
are two kinds shown at South 
Kensington, the Amphisbaena 
Alba or white amphisbaena and 
the Amphisbaena Fulfginosa or 
sooty amphisbaena, which has 
markings. Fig. 1.:shows the 
! Amphisbaena Alba from South 

_ [@. C. Bruce, pbs, AMerica; it 19 a worm-like 
FIG. I, THE WHITE AMPHISBAENA creature about twenty inches 
(Amphisbaena Alba). long. The British Museum 


(SPECIMEN IN THE NATURAL | fF cial guide gives the following 
HISTORY MUSEUM, S. KENSINGTON. ) descripti 0 
iption : 





The amphisbaenas (family amphisbaenidae) are worm-like and 
for the most part limbless tropical Lizards which take their name 
from their power of progressing either forwards or backwards. 
They are degraded, or perhaps specialized types; and are charac- 
terized by having the body covered with soft skin, which forms 
numerous rings and shows only vestiges of scales. The genus 
Chirotes alone retains short and four-clawed front-limbs. About 
a dozen generic types are recognized, of which the typical amphisbaena, 

P contains the greatest number of species. Amphisbaenas lead an 
underground burrowing existence, like worms ; and are often found 
in ants’ nests and refuse heaps. Their movements are worm-like, 
the soft-ringed skin enabling them to move with equal facility in 
either direction. Unlike other limbless lizards and snakes, which 
move in lateral undulations, amphisbaenas crawl in a straight line 
with slight vertical folds of the body. 


1 Natural History Lore and Legend, 304. 
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Their eyes also appear to be functionless, being 
concealed beneath the skin, and they have no ears. 
Mr. Ditmars, in his book on reptiles, states (p. 176) 
that when a specimen was annoyed it would elevate 
its stubby tail in a fashion that caused the organ to 
look like a head reared in threat. It is widely distributed, 
being found in America, the West Indies, Africa and also 
European countries that border the Mediterranean. 

It will be seen from this that the descriptions given 
by Nicander and others fairly correspond with the modern 
scientific description, though we cannot define any par- 
ticular species. Where, however, the author of the 
bestiary got his notion that its eyes shone like lamps, 
which is alto- en 
gether opposed 
to both ancient 
and modern 
authorities, I 
cannot say, but 


that Georgius 
Pictorius  de- 





scribed it as re 
“serpens, qui . ae 
visu ernecat 99 FIG. 2. DRAWING OF A CAPITAL IN FREISING 
like bie actiak CATHEDRAL CHURCH, BAVARIA. 

ge . From Melanges d’ Archéologie, Cahier et Martin. 
If this idea, was . | 


prevalent, it might account for the inclusion of the passage. 

It is possible that the character of the amphisbaena 
as a worm-like burrowing creature may provide a clue 
to one of the misericord carvings in Chichester cathedral 
church where we find a pair of them, symmetrically 
arranged, very busy sucking the brains of what I take 
to be a corpse (plate 11, no. 2). They are in dragon form, 
winged and clawed, and have well defined serpent heads 
on their tails. I do not know what other explanation 
to give of this subject, unless it illustrates some definite 
recorded event such as Herod being eaten by worms. 
The head sometimes appears alone as representing the 
whole figure, a good example being on one of the mermaid 
misericords at Exeter cathedral church, and another on 
the font at Lenton in Nottinghamshire. | 

The amphisbaena occurs in worm or snake form upon 
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a capital in the cathedral church of Freising, Bavaria 
of which an illustrated account is given in Cahier et 
Martin’s Melanges @ Archéologie, iii, 113. 

It shows the busts of a man and woman (fig. 2); the 
man is holding a curl of his beard, the woman is grasping 
the neck of the snake which is biting her arm with its 
other mouth. This capital is near a sculptured pillar, 
which forms the subject of the paper, and after giving 
an explanation of the latter, M. Arthur Martin says : 

“ Qu’on veuille bien se rappeler le chapiteau ot lon voit deux 
bustes comme écrasés sous le tailloir, celui d’un homme passant 
la main dans sa barbe et celui d’une femme dévorée par des serpents 
a deux tétes. Voila, si je ne m’abuse, Pobjet du contraste sur lequel 
est appelée Phorreur du spectateur, tandis que la scéne du pilier 
s’adresse a son émulation. En un mot, la signification du chapiteau 
donne par antithése celle du pilier, qui exprime l’idée de la vertu, 
si le chapiteau rend celle du vice. Or le moyen de douter que 
ce soit 14 le sens du chapiteau. Si le serpent 4 deux tétes dévore 
Pepaule de la femme au lieu de son sein, comme dans un grand 
nombre d’autres monuments, cette variante est suffisament motivée 
par le defaut d’espace; mais le serpent a deux tétes n’en est pas 
moins de la famille de tous ces serpents qui se tordent en tant de 
maniéres autour des membres nus de femmes avilies, 4 Montmorillion, 
a la Charité-sur-Loire, 4 Vezelai, a Chartres, etc. Et quels sont 
tous ces serpents si ce n’est l'image de celui qui a séduit la premiére 
femme et qui continue de séduire tant de filles d’Eve? qui les désole 
par ses tortures aprés les avoir trompées par ses séductions? Ver 
rongeur qui ne meurt pas pour que le chatiment dure autant que 
la flétrissure.” 


M. Martin does not here give any special signification 
to the two-headed serpent, merely regarding it as one 
of Satan’s family, and as such, when biting the woman, 
symbolising first the seduction of Eve and womankind 
generally, and afterwards the tortures they were to undergo 
for their sins. Aldrovandus on the other hand supplies 
a definite moral interpretation for the amphisbaena’s two 
heads, as I believe, at second hand; in the first place as 
symbolising double-minded men and deceivers, and 
secondly, drunkenness, gluttony and vice. This special 
character for falseness and deception, coupled with its 
deadly biting nature, seems to have led at a very early date 
to an important development, which I intend now to 
deal with, for it will be seen that it coincides with the 
symbolic character attached to the devil as dragon in 
Rev. xii, 9; where he is described as “ the great 
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dragon, the old serpent, he that is called the devil and 
Satan, the deceiver of the whole world.” What we 
might expect then seems to have happened. A partner- 
ship, as it were, was formed between the two, which 
became fully expressed in ecclesiastical art. The venomous 
biting nature of the two-headed “serpent”? became 
blended with the personality of the dragon, and _ its 
tail-head became part of his stock-in-trade. Whether 
this mutual symbolic character for deceiving was alone 
a sufficiently powerful motive for bringing about the 
combination, I am not quite sure; I am disposed to 
attach much importance as well to the tail-head as a 
physical factor in the dragon’s get-up, in the sense that 
it represented generally his power to injure, and so became 
attractive to the artists. However this may be, there is 
no doubt that there are examples of dragons with tail- 
heads, occurring in such circumstances that they cannot 
be intended for amphisbaenas, but are certainly intended 
for the devil. These may be seen both in manuscripts, 
sculpture, and painting. 

At Alne church, Yorks. there is in one of the medallions 
over the Norman doorway a representation of the panther 
and dragon legend with the title PANTHERA on a label 
above. The panther is shown in full with its mouth 
open facing the forepart of a winged dragon. This sculp- 
ture having a title is useful as fixing the subject and 
showing what we may expect in the way of composition. 

There is, however, a much better example, which I 
illustrate (plate vi, no. 1) at Newton church, Yorks. in 
which the composition is practically the same, but the 
dragon has a tail-head. It is upon a small slab of twelfth- 
century date, found in the tower at a recent restoration 
and now set in the wall outside. It shows the panther 
with open mouth, facing a winged dragon which has 
its mouth open with sting showing, and a long tail with 
another head on it, also with open mouth and sting, 
which is returned and faces the panther. The whole 
scene clearly indicates enmity between the two. 

To understand these carvings we must turn to the 
bestiary, where the full details appear, (plate vi, no. 2) and 
the beautiful religious allegory founded on the panther is 
explained. The account is long, so I shall only give extracts : 
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There is an animal which is called panther having a variegated 
colour and it is especially handsome and tame. Physiologus says 
about it that it has the dragon alone as an enemy. When it has 
fed and is satisfied, it hides itself in its den and sleeps; but after 
a space of three days it wakes from sleep and gives vent to a great 
roaring, and from its mouth there comes a most pleasant smell 
as of all spices. But when the other animals hear its voice (they 
assemble and) on account of the sweetness of its smell they follow 
it wherever it goes. But the dragon alone, hearing its voice, being 
exceedingly frightened, flies into holes in the ground. There not 
being able to endure the smell he lies still coiled up and remains 
motionless as if dead. And thus our Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
panther, descending from heaven rescued us from the power of the 
devil. And by his incarnation he associated us with himself as his 
sons, “ took all things (unto himself) and leading captivity captive 
gave gifts unto men.” 


The different colours and gentle nature of the panther 
are then fully detailed in a symbolic sense, with quotations 
from the Bible, involving Christ’s persecution by the Jews, 
his crucifixion, and descent into hell, “there binding the 
great dragon”; the panther coming out of its den, its 
Toaring, and sweet attracting breath in turn symbolise 
the Resurrection, the divine voice “ heard in the whole 
earth,” and the drawing together of the gentile nations 
from both far and near. The symbolism varies in the 
different manuscripts, and in Philip de Thaun’s version 
(c. 1121) there is a description of the dragon with an 
allusion to its tail : 

And know, that the dragon has the form of the serpent: it is 
crested and winged, it has two feet, and is toothed : by its tail it 
defends itself, and does harm to people. Tail means end, as the 
theologians say ; this is the meaning, that in the end truly the devil 
will destroy those who shall end in evil.1 

In a bestiary in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
from which Cahier and Martin publish drawings, there 
is an illustration of a winged dragon with twisted tail, 
having another head on it; both heads have open mouths. 
It has the title “Dragon.” I have not noticed DRACO 
with a tail-head in any other bestiary. 

Another excellent example occurs in a thirteenth- 
century painting in the National Gallery by Margaritone 
(1216-1293), part of which is illustrated in plate vu, no. 1. 
It forms one of a series of scenes from the lives of the 


1 Wright’s ed. 1841. 
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saints which surround an oval panel containing the Virgin 
and Child, and shows the legend of St. Margaret and the 
dragon. The dragon is of the usual type. It is swallowing 
St. Margaret, who is clothed in white and has a jewelled 
crown. It is represented as swallowing her feet first, 
because the artist wished to show her in an attitude of 
supplication, her arms being stretched out and her hands 
clasped in prayer. Below she is bursting out from its 
body in the same attitude, the two events being thus 
combined. ‘The dragon has a well-defined head upon 
its tail with open mouth and teeth displayed; it faces 
towards the front as at Newton, as if taking part in the 
proceedings. 

These two examples show clearly that the dragon as 
the devil acquired the tail-head at an early date, and it 
is corroborated by the manuscripts, for the illustrations 
of the great red dragon of the Apocalypse frequently 
show it with the tail-head, usually of the same pattern 
as its other heads. There are some good pictures in 
Royal MS. 19 B. xv, an English Apocalypse of the early 
fourteenth century, written in French; the tail-head 
occurs five times (plate vi, no. 2). This miniature which 
Dr. Kenyon has kindly allowed me to reproduce from one 
of the British Museum publications, shows the great fight 
recorded in Rev. xii, 7. ‘‘ And there was war in heaven : 
Michael and his angels going forth to war with the dragon ; 
and the dragon warred and his angels; and they prevailed 
not, neither was their place found any more in heaven.” 
‘The events described in the Apocalypse were as a rule 
literally rendered by the mediaeval illuminators, and we 
have the dragon depicted as recorded, “ with seven heads, 
and ten horns, and seven diadems upon his heads.” ‘There 
is also the tail-head similar to the others. The little 
warriors are attacking him vigorously with sword, spear, 
battle-axe and cross-bow. ‘Two arrows have been planted 
in his body and the spear is thrust down one of his 
throats. 

Up to the present I have not found any example in 
architecture of the tail-head on the dragon when fighting 
with Michael, but I have no doubt there are some. ‘To 
represent the seven main heads was rather a difficulty. 
At Thorpe Arnold, Leicestershire, on the Norman font, 
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the carver endeavoured to meet it by putting Michael 
between two dragons, one of which has three heads, and 
the other two; one of the mouths breathes fire. The 
duplicate dragons in this case may, however, be meant 
for the dragon and his angels. At Crowcombe, Somerset- 
shire, on a bench-end the dragon has two heads, and is 
being attacked by two men with spears. 

I have examined several other manuscripts of the 
Apocalypse in the British Museum, and find the dragon 
provided with the tail-head in several. The usual scenes 
are where it menaces the woman, fights with Michael, 
and appears with the two beasts. In a Spanish com- 
mentary of the twelfth century (MS. Add. 11695) the 
illustrations are most curious; the dragon has the tail- 
head several times, and the two beasts also have it. In 
an English Apocalypse in French of the fourteenth century 
(MS. Add. 18633) the dragon appears three times with a 
tail-head ; in a French Apocalypse of the fifteenth century 
(MS. Add. 17399) it appears twice. In a German manu- 
script of the early fifteenth century (MS. Add. 19896) 
in the scene where it persecutes the woman, the dragon 
has six main heads and one on its tail, and close to the 
tail-head is the symbolic legend: “Cauda draconis anti- 
christum signat.” 

In MS. 15 D. u, fo. 174, an English exposition of the 
Apocalypse in French, of the fourteenth century, there 
is a good miniature of the dragon with tail-head, together 
with the first beast and the false prophet (plate vit, no. 1). 
It illustrates Rev. xvi, 13: “And I saw coming out of 
the mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the 
beast, and out of the mouth of the false prophet, three 
unclean spirits, as it were frogs: for they are spirits of 
devils, working signs.” ‘The frogs in their mouths are 
like beetles, while the false prophet holds another one 
in his left hand. St. John appears on the left; he is 
introduced into many of the scenes as a surprised spectator. 
In this illustration neither the dragon or first beast are * 
seven-headed, but the former has a well-defined tail- 
head. In another manuscript of the fifteenth century 
(MS. Add. 35166) there is a very curious picture; both 
the dragon and the first beast are seven-headed and the 
former has a tail-head; the second beast (that is, the 
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false prophet) is represented as a hairy demon, partly 
clothed, hoofed, and with two small curled horns on his 
head ; a frog issues from the mouth of each. 

I mentioned that in the Spanish manuscript the two 
beasts had tail-heads. There is no justification for this 
in the text of the Apocalypse any more than in the case 
of the dragon, but by implication there was every reason 
why it should be extended to them. If the dragon had 
obtained the tail-head as a special symbol of its power 
to deceive and injure mankind, its associates the beasts 
were surely entitled to it, for the first beast had “his 
power, and his throne, and his great authority ” from the 
dragon, and the second beast similarly ‘“ exerciseth all 
the authority of the first beast in his sight,” Rev. xiii, 2, 12. 
The ills that mankind was to suffer at the hands of the 
two beasts are fully detailed in Rev. xiii. - 

The extension of the tail-head to the dragon’s associates 
in the Apocalypse suggests the probability that it might 
similarly be applied to the devil’s satellites in hell, and 
in fact this is what we do find. In both manuscripts 
and sculpture it is attached to the tails of demons. In 
MS. Nero C. rv, a twelfth-century manuscript in the 
British Museum, there is a miniature of hell torments 
(plate v1, no. 3). On the right hand side is a cauldron 
with flames underneath, in which lost souls are being 
cooked. Horrible demons are attending to them with 
fork and rake; one wretched being who has apparently 
fallen out is being dragged back again. On the left two 
enormous demons are tormenting a wretched man by 
cutting off his hands on an ornamental post or anvil, to 
which he is chained; one hand lies on the ground. It 
will be seen that the big demon on the left has a serpent’s 
head upon his tail, and wings on his feet. Another good 
example of a serpent-head upon the tail of a demon occurs 
in the hell-cauldron scene on the tympanum of Bourges 
cathedral church. These heads must not be confused 
with the faces which are applied to demons’ bodies. 

It will be apparent that the application of the tail- 
head to the apocalyptic dragon creates the great difficulty 
that where the normal dragon type occurs by itself in the 
carvings, as on the boss in Southwark cathedral church, at 
Hemington and Conway (plate 1, nos. 4 and 3 and plate 1, 
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no. 3 respectively) we cannot tell whether the amphis- 
baena is intended or the dragon. In the bestiary the text 
informs us that they are amphisbaenas, but I think it is 
quite possible that a large number of the carvings 
may be really intended for the apocalyptic dragon, on 
account of its much greater notoriety. 

This treatment of the apocalyptic dragon fitly leads us 
to a curious and interesting phase of the subject, namely, 
the composition of the horses of the four angels of the 
Euphrates, mentioned in Rev. ix. These angels were to 
be loosed to slay the third part of men, and their horses 
are described as having serpents’ heads upon their tails. 
Verse 19 more particularly gives the details: ‘‘ For the 
power of the horses is in their mouth, and in their tails: 
for their tails are like unto serpents, and have heads ; 
and with them they do hurt.” My illustration (plate vi, 
no. 2) is from the German manuscript mentioned above, 
and shows the four angels on horseback as knights in 
armour with shields and bannered lances; one of the 
horses has a crown and wings, and all have faces resembling 
lions. The record does not mention these horses as having 
crowns and wings, but the artist has no doubt added 
them in consequence of the description of the locusts 
which were like horses in verses 7 and g: “and the shapes 
of the locusts were like unto horses prepared for war; 
and upon their heads as it were were crowns like unto gold, 
and their faces were as men’s faces. And the sound 
of their wings was as the sound of chariots, of many horses 
rushing to war.” On the right is a crowd of figures either 
sitting or lying about, and loose heads appear on the 
ground; these represent the great slaughter. It will be 
noticed that the artist has given the four horses five tails. 
The serpent-heads on them are very plain. 

Other manuscripts in the British Museum show similar 
details. In MS. Add. 18633, of the fourteenth century, 
there are seven horses with knights in silver helmets and 
mail, spotted red, with three figures lying dead below ; 
in MS. 15 D. 11, also of the fourteenth century, the horses 
have mailed riders; in MS. Add. 17333, of the same 
date, the four horses are breathing fire upon a mass of 
human beings falling down or praying; in MS. Add. 
17399, a fifteenth-century manuscript, they are trampling 
on about a dozen men ; in MS. Add. 35166, of the fifteenth 
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century, four mailed and armed knights on horses trample 
on many figures. ‘The horses’ heads are drawn to repre- 
sent lions and breathe fire. In the twelfth-century 
Spanish Apocalypse the horses’ heads are touching men 
who are sprawling about, and the scorpion tails of the 
other horses are performing the same office, being covered 
with prickly hairs. 

The presence of these serpent tail-heads on the horses 
is directly due to the text of the Apocalypse, and they 
are therefore upon a different footing to the tail-head 
of the great red dragon. What then induced the writer 
of that work to use such imagery? Were they borrowed 
from the heads of biting serpents in general, or were they 
borrowed from the amphisbaena’s tail-head in particular ? 
The actual words used in the Vulgate, “ Similes ser- 
pentibus,” do not justify the latter as an assumption, 
but nevertheless I think there is much to be said for it, 
and for this reason: in the earlier part of the chapter 
the writer describes the locusts, which were like unto 
horses prepared for war, as having “ tails like unto scorpions, 
and stings; and in their tails is their power to hurt men 
five months.” He employs for his motive here the sting 
of the scorpion, which is in the tail. Is it not then more 
than probable that he would make use of, in the very 
same chapter, a serpent with the special qualification of 
the amphisbaena for illustrating exactly the same function 
on the part of the horses of the angels of the Euphrates ; 
for likewise “‘ with their tails they do hurt”? 

In the miniature in the German manuscript, illus- 
trated here, the commentator’s signification of the tail- 
heads of the horses is set forth in the upper left hand 
corner: ‘‘ Caudae equorum similes serpentibus habentes 
capita philosophorum doctrinam designant.” (The tails 
of the horses like serpents, having heads, signify the doctrine 
of the philosophers). This is an interesting piece of 
symbolism, and one highly derogatory to the philosophers. 
I think we can make use of it to explain a very unusual 
subject which occurs upon a thirteenth-century misericord 
in Exeter cathedral church (plate 1x, no. 1). The carving 
shows a composite animal, the forepart representing the 
head and arms of an elderly man, with a head-covering 
resembling a crown. His arms do duty for fore-legs. 
The back part is that of a horse. Its body is covered 
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with a saddle cloth, saddle and stirrups, which conveniently 
conceal the join. ‘The horse’s tail ends in a serpent’s 
head. It might appear to be only a sporting addition 
on the part of the artist, especially as the tails of dragons, 
mermaids, and the like on misericords at Exeter are trans- 
formed into conventional foliage. But I do not think 
this explanation will suffice. In my opinion the subject 
illustrates the mediaeval legend termed the “ Lai d’Aris- 
tote,” or Lay of Aristotle. The story. runs that when 
Alexander the Great was a young man, and went on his 
military expeditions Aristotle went with him as his tutor. 
One day Alexander fell in love with a young eastern lady 
and paid her so much attention that his generals, becoming 
alarmed, and thinking that the campaign would suffer, 
asked Aristotle to persuade Alexander to break off the 
connexion. Aristotle did so, and Alexander ceased his 
attentions. The young lady was angry and resolved ‘to 
avenge herself on the philosopher, and accordingly she 
went and walked about in front of his window. The 
philosopher took no notice for some time, but at last 
succumbed and went out to make love to her. But she 
was determined to humiliate him, and demanded that 
he should go down on all fours and be bridled like a 
horse, and that she should ride upon his back. He 
consented, but in the middle of the performance 
Alexander arrived with his suite, and laughed heartily 
at the philosopher’s degrading situation. He, however, 
retorted that if he, an old man, had fallen a victim to 
female charms, how much more dangerous it must be 
for Alexander, who was so young and inexperienced. ? 

In Dordrecht cathedral church, on the renaissance 
stalls, there is an extremely fine carving with full details 
dating from about 1538 (plate 1x, no. 2). It shows Aris- 
totle as a soldier on all fours and bridled, and the girl 
riding on his back, whipping him up with a cat-o’-nine- 
tails. Other examples occur at St. Pierre, Caen, on a 
fourteenth-century cap in the nave, which forms the 
subject of M. Gasté’s paper, and in other places on the 
continent mentioned in Mr. F. Bond’s Misericords, p. 82. 

In Chichester cathedral church there is another carving 


1For a discussion of the legend, see a paper by M. Armand Gasté on Un chapiteau de 
Véglise St. Pierre de Caen. Caen, 1887. 
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somewhat similar to that at Exeter, but rather later in 
date. Both alike show the subject in very curtailed form. 
At Chichester the philosopher has an eastern cap and a 
voluminous cloak, which, being drawn up, reveals the hind 
quarters of the horse. Its tail ends in foliage and there 
is no saddle. 

The symbolism involved in the Lai d’Aristote, as 
understood in the ecclesiastical sense, was probably two- 
fold; first, to uphold the ascetic life as a counterblast 
to the enticements of the world, and secondly as a satire 
on the philosophic teaching of the age. I do not think 
the two carvings at Exeter and Chichester are primarily 
intended to illustrate the legend per se, as the girl is omitted, 
but of necessity the artist was obliged to use some of the 
details. The popularity of Aristotle’s teaching in the 
thirteenth century in European schools of learning was 
very distasteful to the church, which regarded it as a 
menace to its authority, and I think the carvings were 
intended, by putting him in a degrading situation, to 
express that his doctrine, or such doctrines in general, 
were held to be “ devilish” in theological circles. The 
inset inscription about the tails in the miniature in the 


German manuscript bears this out very strongly. It is later | 


in date than the carving, but I have no doubt that a detailed 
examination of the earlier commentaries would confirm it. 
As far as I know this tail-head on Aristotle at Exeter is 
unique, and I think the artist must have been influenced 
by the commentaries and adopted it from the apocalyptic 
horses. ‘This view receives additional support from the 
fact that his philosopher’s cap resembles a crown, as the 
first group of horses are described as having “ crowns like 
unto gold, and their faces were like unto men’s faces.” 
Thus the crown and the tail-head were conveniently used 
together. 4 


1The Lai d’Aristote also occurs on represents Aristotle. She sees in the head 


French ivory caskets of the fourteenth 
century, as may be seen in the Maskell 
Collection at the British Museum. In 
these cases the symbolism is chivalrous 
rather than religious, and teaches the irre- 
sistible power of human love. I should 
point out that Miss Kate Clarke, in her 
paper on the Exeter misericords, printed 
in the Trans. of the Devonshire Association 
Xxxix, 231-241, takes a different view of 
this carving. She does not think it 


a portrait of Henry III, and suggests that 
the carving is intended to satirise him as 
reigning monarch on account of the irri- 
tation which he caused to the clergy by 
his monetary transactions, and to the 
laity by the favouritism shown by him to 
foreigners. I do not think this argument 
is valid as against Aristotle; the artist 
would have to make a portrait of him of 
some kind, and might possibly have chosen 
the king for a model. 
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The employment of the tail symbolically is of great 


antiquity, and there are references to it in the Bible both 


as a symbol of humiliation and of evil counsel. In Deut. 
xxvill, Moses addresses Israel, charging them that they 


should obey the voice of the Lord, and after telling them 


of the blessings that should accrue, says in v. 13: “ And 
the Lord shall make thee the head and not the tail; and 
thou shalt be above only and thou shalt not be beneath ; 
if that thou hearken unto the commandments of the Lord 
thy God,” and contrariwise if they disobey, in v. 43 : “The 
stranger that is within thee shall get up above thee very 
high; and thou shalt come down very low. He shall 
lend to thee, and thou shalt not lend to him; he shall 
be the head, and thou shalt be the tail.” And Isaiah, 
(ix. 13) referring to the disobedience of Israel, says : 
“Therefore the Lord will cut off from Israel head and 
tail, branch and rush, in one day. The ancient and 
honourable, he is the head ; and the prophet that teacheth 
lies, he is the tail.” It was such passages as these that 
led the mediaeval commentators to regard the dragon’s 
tail as symbolical of Antichrist, as expressed in the German 
manuscript. 

In connexion with this last reference, there is a 
remarkable miniature on fo. 157 of the Spanish Apocalypse 
before mentioned, of a fox running off with a cock. It 
corresponds with and apparently illustrates Rev. xiii, 14, 
which describes the deceitful character of the second 
beast, otherwise the false prophet: “ And he deceiveth 
them that dwell on the earth by reason of the signs which 
it was given him to do in the sight of the beast.” The 
tail of the fox is stretched straight out, and on the ground 
of the miniature are written the following alliterative 
lines : 


Dum gallus canit viribus vulpis capit fraudibus. 
Fraudis causa tendit cauda, 


which, if the last word is regarded as clipped, may be 
rendered : ‘“‘ While the cock is crowing with all his might, 
the fox catches him by his tricks. For the sake of tricking 
’ him, he stretches out his tail.” The inclusion of such 
a miniature in a religious manuscript like the Apocalypse 
is highly characteristic of the mediaeval artists, when 
they wanted to illustrate a passage symbolically. 
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The only section remaining to be dealt with concerns. 
certain variants, which are interesting, but present some 
difficulties. The first one illustrated occurs on the Norman 
font at Luppitt, Devon (plate m1, no. 2). It is an extra- 
ordinary beast, with four legs and a tail which curls up: 
between the hind legs and expands into a broad neck 
and head, turned towards the main head in the true 
amphisbaena fashion. Both the heads are much exag- 
gerated, with large mouths and prominent teeth. I am 
inclined to think it must be meant for a kind of amphis- 
baena, because of the way the heads approach each other. 

The next is on a misericord at Edlesborough, Bucks.. 
(plate 1x, no. 4), and is even more curious. It has a 
serrated back, a main head with a mouth provided with 
fangs, four legs with exceedingly well developed claws, 
and a short thick tail on which is another but smaller 
head. I consulted the authorities at South Kensington 
to see if they could identify it by the claws, or other 
features, but without success; the artist has carved 
an owl on another misericord with similar claws, so that 
he evidently had a stock pattern. I cannot make any 
suggestion as to this beast, and can only regard it with 
the previous one as evidence of the wide application of 
the tail-head, where it might be deemed appropriate. 

The other variants are dragon forms. One of them 
occurs on a misericord at Lavenham, Suffolk (plate rx, 
no. 3). The two figures are composites, the left being 
half man, half beast, the right half woman, half dragon. 
It will be seen from the way in which the feet turn that 
it is the tail-half of a dragon, and that it is bent up and 
has a head upon it. This compound therefore is half an 
amphisbaena. ‘They are grotesque figures evidently copied 
from contemporary manuscripts; the man is playing on 
bellows with crutches, while the woman is playing the 
cithern. Her right arm is broken. 

There is a very curious carving at Canterbury upon 
one of the crypt caps, which shows a dragon of unusual 
shape ridden by an extraordinary two-headed female 
demon (plate v, no. 2). She is seated on a saddle facing: 
the tail and grasps the dragon with both hands, her foot 
being in a stirrup. It has a scaly neck, a well defined 
tail-head with ears, and a kind of conventional fringe: 
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under its body, which the tail-head is biting. The sculp- 
ture seems to show strong Scandinavian influence and 
may represent a legend unknown to me in which a two- 
headed female demon figures. 

There are some examples of tail-heads on dragons 
which assume a different character. ‘They are not serpents’ | 
heads. One of them is to be seen upon a poppy-head at 
Swavesey, Cambs. (plate v, no. 3). The north aisle of 
this church has an unusual collection of poppy-heads of 
birds and animals, and the rest of the benches have been 
carved in imitation of them. The whole forms almost 
a bestiary in itself. The poppy-head here shows a winged 
dragon lying on its back, with a twisted tail ending in a 
grotesque head with grinning mouth. Another of the 
same kind may be seen on a pillar cap at Bretforton, 
Worcestershire, in the scene of St. Margaret and the 
dragon! The only suggestion I can make as to these 
two carvings is that they are demons’ heads. 

In The Reliquary, ii, 109 (1888), there is an illustration 
of a sculptured dragon at Riccall, Yorks. with a serpent 
tail-head, but the main head in this case is a human head. 
The dragon in the scene of the Fall is sometimes repre- 
sented with a woman’s head, and it is possible that the 
sculpture belongs to that class. Mr. Romilly Allen, 
however, considers that this feature was not current before 
the thirteenth century. 

In the course of my paper I have endeavoured to 
trace the history of the amphisbaena and its influence on 
ecclesiastical art and architecture. The story is, I think, 
a somewhat romantic one. First we have the material 
creature with its imaginary twin heads, the subject of a 
great controversy; then the moral interpretation attached 
to it ; the merging of its identity with that of the dragon as 
the devil, and the adoption of its special feature as part 
of the latter’s stock-in-trade. With regard to its supplying 
the motive for the apocalyptic horses and Aristotle’s tail, 
we are not on quite such sure ground; but even if this 
should be regarded as a mere speculation, which I do 
not myself admit, the kindred nature of the subject is, 
I think, sufficient justification for including it in my 


paper. 


1 Illustrated in Allen’s Early Christian Symbolism, 316. 
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It only remains for me to express my indebtedness to 
various kind friends who have helped me; to Mr. Charles 
D. Olive especially, who has again rendered me great service 
in connexion with the numerous Greek and Latin trans- 
lations involved; to Dr. G. Granville Buckley for the 
loan of negatives of Halsall and Swavesey ; to Mr. T. F. S. 
Houghton, M.A. for the Burton Dassett cap ;_ to Mr. F. H. 
Crossley for the Conway screen; to Mr. H. Creighton 
Beckett for the Canterbury cap; and to Mr. P. M. John- 
ston, F.S.A. for the misericords in Limerick and Chichester 
cathedral churches. 


The Institute is indebted to the Surrey Archaeological Society for 
the loan of a block illustrated in plate vi, no. 3. 
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Proceedings at Meetings of the Moval Archaeological Institute. 


THE SUMMER MEETING AT OXFORD. 


19TH JuLY To 28TH JULY, I9QIO. 


President of the Meeting. ‘The Right Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
G.C.S.I. G.C.LE. P.C. F.R.S. D.C.L. LL.D. D.L. Chancellor of 
the University. 


V ice-Presidents of the Meeting. 'T.H. Warren, M.A. D.C.L. Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, President of Magdalen College; the Worshipful 
the Mayor of Oxford; Sir John Rhys, M.A. D.Litt. F.S.A, Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, Principal of Jesus College, Professor of Celtic; Sir 
William Anson, Bart. D.C.L. M.P Warden of All Souls College ; 
Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A. M.P; Reginald L. Poole, M.A. LL.D. Keeper 
of the Archives ; D. G. Hogarth, M.A. F.S.A. Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum ; Henry Balfour, M.A. Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum ; 
William Osler, M.D. D.Sc. Regius Professor of Medicine; F. J. 
Haverfield, M.A. LL.D. V.P.S.A. Camden Professor of Ancient History ; 
C. W. C. Oman, M.A. F.S.A. Chichele Professor of Modern History ; 
Percy Gardner, M.A. F.S.A, Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical 
Archaeology and Art; Arthur J. Evans, M.A. D.Litt. V.P.S.A. Pro- 
fessor of Prehistoric Archaeology ; the Rev. Canon Hastings Rashdall, 
M.A. D.Litt. D.C.L.; the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D; the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, M.A. LL.D; the Rev. Charles Plummer, M.A; and James 
Parker, Hon. M.A. 


Meeting Committee. Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
F.S.A; Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. Dir. S.A; W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A; C. R. Peers, M.A. Sec. S.A; Mill Stephenson, B.A. F.S.A ; 
and Aymer Vallance, M.A. F.S.A. 


Local Committee. Professor F. J. Haverfield, V.P.S.A. Chairman; E. W. 
Allfrey, M.A; C. F. Bell, M.A. F.S.A; Falconer Madan, M.A. F.S.A ; 
Percy Manning, M.A. F.S.A; Professor C. W. C. Oman; the Rev. 
L. R. Phelps, M.A; the Rev. H. E. Salter, M.A; and E. T. Leeds, 
B.A. F.S.A. Local Secretary. 


Honorary Secretaries of the Meeting. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A; and 
G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, M.A. F.S.A. 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Tuesday, 19th July. Reception by the Mayor, Town Hall. Reception 
by the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sheldonian Theatre. 
Lunch. Bodleian Library. Divinity School. Brasenose College. All 
Souls College. Church of St. Mary the Virgin. Evening Meeting : 
Mr. Aymer Vallance on “‘ The development of the College plan.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Wednesday, 2oth July. Motor to Dorchester Church. Motor to Walling- 
ford Church and Castle. Lunch. Motor to Ewelme Church and 
Hospital. Motor to Oxford. Evening Meeting : Mr. Aymer Vallance 
on “ The buildings of Merton College.” 

Thursday, 21st July. Merton College. Queen’s College. St. Peter’s in 
the East. NewCollege. Lunch. Wadham College. ‘Trinity College. 
St. John’s College. Evening Meeting : Professor Haverfield on “ The 
extent of Wolsey’s work in the great quadrangle at Christ Church” ; 
Mr. Brakspear on “The Cathedral Church of St. Frideswide”; and 
Mr. Hope on “ A Monument in Stanton Harcourt Church.” 

Friday, 22nd July. Christ Church. Motor to Eynsham. Lunch. Motor 
to Stanton Harcourt Church, Manor House, etc. Motor to Oxford. 

Evening Meeting: Professor Oman on “ An. illustrated diary by 
Walter Morgan.” 

Saturday, 23rd July. Corpus Christi College. Magdalen College. Motor 
to Youlbury. Lunch and garden party by invitation of Mr. A. J. 
Evans. Motor to Oxford. 

Monday, 25th July. Oxford Castle. Motor to Rycote. Motor to Thame. 
Lunch. Thame Church, Prebendal House and Grammar School. 
Motor to Oxford. Evening Meeting: Mr. F. E. Howard on “ Fan- 
vaults.” 

‘Tuesday, 26th July. Steamer to Iffley Church. Steamer to Abingdon. 
Lunch. Steamer to Sutton Courtenay Church and Houses. Motor 
to Oxford. Evening Meeting: the Rev. Canon Rashdall on “ The 
Origin of Universities.” 

Wednesday, 27th July. Rail to Banbury. Motor to Broughton Castle 
and Church. Lunch at Banbury. Motor to Bloxham Church. 
Motor to Adderbury Church. Motor to King’s Sutton. Rail to 
Oxford. Annual General Meeting, and Mr. P. Manning on “ Sport 
and Pastime in Stuart Oxford.” 

Thursday, 28th July. Railto Witney. Witney Church. Motor to Minster 
Lovell Church and Manor House. Motor to Burford. . Lunch. 
Church, Priory, etc. Motor to Witney. Rail to Oxford. 


Tuesday, 19th July. 


After an interval of sixty years the Institute again held its summer 
meeting at Oxford.? 

The proceedings began with a visit to the town hall where a description 
of the corporation plate was given by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. In 
the unavoidable absence through indisposition of the President of the 
Institute, Sir Henry H. Howorth, the chair was taken by Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, Vice-President. 


THE COR- The plate comprises a large silver-gilt great mace (1673) ; 
PORATION a bailiff’s and two sergeants’ maces (1606, 1660, 1660); two 
PLATE silver tapers (1690-1701) ; two grace cups (1775 and 1781) ; 


twelve silver plates (1687) ; two silver pint tankards (1651) ; a coronation 


1 The only previous meeting at Oxford took place in 1850 (see special Oxford volume, 
and Archaeological Fournal, vii, 307). 
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cup (1665); a silver quart tankard (1715); a gold cup (1680); a silver 
gallon tankard (1713). 

In describing the plate, Mr. Hope observed that none of it was of earlier 
date than the end of the sixteenth century. ‘The great mace was the largest 
of its kind in the country, being 5 ft. 44 ins. long, or 14 ins. longer than 
_ the next largest, the great maces of London and Winchester ; it only dates 
from 1660, but represents a much older predecessor. 

The mace before them was of the usual type. The head had the royal 
badges and the king’s initials on each side, and there were the royal arms 
on the top, these constituting the proper ornaments for every mace. The 
small silver mace was the one borne by the bailiffs’ sergeant. It was made 
in 1606, and on it were the initials B.H. There were three little dolphin 
brackets formed to support the foot. At the top there were the royal 
arms of James I. Of the other two maces one was reminiscent of the 
oldest type, with the blades which formed the “ business end ” of the original 
maces: This belonged to the Restoration, and bore the royal arms of 
the Stuarts on the top. Both of the smaller maces were carried by the 
mayor’s sergeants, of whom there were two. 

The display of plate, continued Mr. Hope, was-not as extensive as that 
possessed in some towns. As some of them would remember, the corporation 
of Norwich had one of the most magnificent collections of plate in the 
country, because some of the articles were Elizabethan, and the corporations 
of Lynn and Bristol also had very fine sets. 

One of the most noteworthy pieces at Oxford was the solid gold cup 
(weighing 44} 0z.) dating from 1680, presented by George, duke of Bucking- 
ham, Such cups were usually silver-gift, the only other similar instance 
of a gold cup in the possession of a civic corporation being that of York 
(1608). Another noteworthy piece is a tall silver-gilt covered cup with 
the London hall-marks for 1665-6, and weighing 108 oz. This was given to 
the city by king Charles II at his coronation feast, in place of the three mazers 
due to the mayor and commonalty for their service (with the city of London) 
in the office of the botelry. ‘The other articles of plate include two large 
silver-gilt grace cups, given in 1775 and 1781 respectively ; a silver standing 
cup of 1810-11; two small silver tankards, given in 1651, but refashioned 
in 1676-7 ; another tankard given in 1659, but remade in 1715-16; and 
a fourth tankard, made and given in 1713. ‘There is also a silver snuff- 
box of the date 1711-12. ‘The Corporation likewise possesses a quantity 
of dinner-plate, mostly late eighteenth century, but this was not exhibited. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Hope supplemented his descriptive 
remarks with a short history of the evolution of the ornamental civic maces, 
now carried merely for dignity, from the steel or iron mace of offence and 
defence anciently borne by the sergeants of the city in their official capacity. 
He recapitulated their history from the time when they were serviceable 
weapons in the hands of the sergeants-at-arms, through their gradual 
evolution, in the course of which the “ business end ” shrank i in size and 
the button at the other grew larger and larger. 

OFFICIAL The inspection of plate was followed by the arrival of 


RECEPTIONS. the Mayor and Corporation of Oxford. The Mayor (Mr. 
' J. E. Salter) said that he wished to welcome the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute to the city. ‘They felt it was an honour, though one of 
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which Oxford was not unworthy. If the university was ancient, the city 
was more ancient still. The great characteristic of everything to be seen 
in Oxford was that it was connected with living things rather than with 
dead things ; and it was in the latter that some archaeologists were chiefly 
interested. Oxford can show comparatively few of the dry bones of history. 
The old buildings erected for the earliest students of the university stand 
to-day sheltering their successors. It was no small thing that the objects 
in and around Oxford are in a setting of natural beauty. The Mayor 
concluded by expressing his confident hope that the meeting would prove 
one of the most memorable and enjoyable in the annals of the Institute, 
and that they would go away feeling that there was not another city in the 
world like Oxford. 

The Town Clerk added a few words. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, after thanking the Mayor and Corporation 
for their welcome, referred to the unavoidable absence through sickness 
of the president, Sir Henry Howorth. He remarked that the last visit 
of the Archaeological Institute was as far back as 1850, and that on the 
present occasion their numbers were 170 strong, double that of their 
previous visit, and unprecedented in the history of their summer meetings. 

Sir Edward Brabrook seconded the vote of thanks, and remarked that 
Sir Henry Howorth, whose absence they all regretted, had attached himself 
to them by his great devotion to the interests of the Institute, and the 
ability with which he had carried through a long series of meetings. 

The Institute then adjourned to the Sheldonian Theatre, the well- 
known building by Sir Christopher Wren, 1664-69, with painted ceiling 
by Streater recently restored, where they were welcomed by Sir John Rhys, 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, on behalf of the University. He said that this pleasing 
duty had been entrusted to him by the Vice-Chancellor, whose absence 
nobody could regret more than he did. He was delighted that in Sir 
Henry Howorth’s enforced absence the Institute had appointed Professor 
Boyd Dawkins to fill his place. He was conscious that he was welcoming 
them to nine days’ hard work; they had, however, the best guides, not 
only in the experts they had brought with them, but also in the best resident 
specialists which the Oxford of to-day supplied. The men who would 
find least to interest them in this visit would be, he fancied, the students 
of the earlier archaeology, if they wished to examine sites belonging to 
the ages of stone, bronze or iron. That was unavoidable probably when 
they visited a modern site like that of Oxford. As chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments of Wales and Monmouthshire, he had 
had opportunities of watching the astounding progress which had been 
made recently by our Romanists, if he might venture to use that word 
in its new sense. There was one suggestion he would like to make. The 
Welsh Monuments Commission had been the means of making him realise 
the unsatisfactory state of the law of this country as regarded the preservation 
of our ancient monuments. All the evidence he had heard went to show 
that it was inadequate and inefficient, he might say practically a dead letter. 
He suggested that the Royal Archaeological Institute should discuss that 
question and appoint a committee to prepare a statement which should 
serve as the basis of a new law. He took it that a government which had 
been enlightened. enough to appoint three royal commissions to inventory 
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the ancient monuments of Scotland, Wales, and England, and to specify 
those of them deemed deserving of preservation, would only be too pleased 
to pay favourable attention to the deliberate opinion of such a weighty 
body as the Royal Archaeological Institute, assembled with its friends 
under the auspices of the University of Oxford. 

The welcome was acknowledged by Professor Boyd Dawkins, who referred 
to the fact that prehistory had been largely left out of their programme. 
He for one regretted that, but, nevertheless, they would be able to make 
up for it on some other occasion. Nearly all of them knew that the re- 
organiser of the Ashmolean Museum, and almost the creator of that 
wonderful collection, was Mr. Arthur Evans, who had done more than 
any other man in this country to raise those studies and pursuits to the 
level of science. ‘There was no other place anywhere in Europe where 
they had a better opportunity for the study of pre-Greek civilisation than 
in the Ashmolean Museum ; certainly there was not another museum in this 
country where they could obtain such a clear idea of that civilisation as there. 
They were not only indebted to Mr. Arthur Evans for the Ashmolean 
Museum and its existing organisation, but for his generous invitation 
to his house at Youlbury; there they would see the collection of stone, 
bronze, iron and various objects illustrating prehistoric civilisation, which 
were collected during the long life of his father, Sir John Evans. He felt 
that although in the programme prehistory was conspicuous by its absence, 
when they came to study the actual work of that meeting they would not 
find that the prehistoric region had been altogether left out. 

Sir Edward Brabrook also acknowledged the welcome, and congratulated 
Sir John Rhys on the success of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monu- 
ments, over which he presided, and on the great impulse given to the move- 
ment by the appointment as inspector of a member of the Institute, Mr. 
C. R. Peers. The suggestion that had been made by Sir John that the 
Institute should discuss the question would receive the earnest attention 
of the Council, and probably be acted upon. He was sure they all felt 
the statute for the preservation of ancient monuments, well intended as 
it was, had fallen far short of what it ought to do, and required very careful 
amendment. 


THE The serious work of the Institute began in the after- 
DIVINITY noon with a visit to the Divinity School, which Mr. W. H. 
SCHOOL. St. John Hope described as the most magnificent room in 


Oxford. A detailed account was given of its wonderful stone-vaulted roof 
and its heraldry and badges. About the middle of the fifteenth century 
the building was projected, but the carrying out of the work was prolonged 
owing to the want of funds, and it was not completed until late in the reign 
of Edward IV, whose arms, name, and badges occurred among the carved 
keys of the vault. The vault was what is technically called a lierne vault, 
but in order to get more room for the window heads the ribs had been 
made to start somewhat higher than the springing of the transverse arches 
dividing the building into bays, and the intervening space thus produced 
was filled in with open tracery. Another peculiarity was the pairs of pendants 
attached to the transverse arches, wrought in one piece with one of the 
voussoirs of the arch; but the open lanterns forming the lower division 
of each pendant were probably held up by iron rods. Owing to the peculiar 
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construction of the vault it had a broad band of bosses extending from 
end to end, and secondary clusters of bosses in front of each window. A 
large proportion of the bosses, which are beautifully carved, are heraldic, 
and from them it is possible to narrow the date of construction to between 
1481 and 1483. Mr. Hope also described in detail the fine series of carved 
images at each end of the building. 

In Mr. Hope’s opinion the architect who designed this vault probably 
put up vaults in St. George’s chapel, Windsor, and in Henry VII’s chapel 
at Westminster. They met with the pendants attached to the roof in 
Henry VII’s chapel, although their nature was rather different. The 
principal benefactors of the roof of the Divinity School were archbishop 
Kemp and Thomas Kemp, bishop of Stepney. There was no evidence 
as to what the fittings of the building were, and the whole building had 
been lately divested of coats of whitewash put on it from time to time. 
Mr. Hope thought it was rather tempting providence to expose to the 
atmosphere work that had been protected all these years by coats of lime- 
wash, and he was not sure it would not be a good thing to give it a thin 
coat of limewash again. 

Mr. Falconer Madan followed with a general account of 
THE the Bodleian Library. He said that it possessed much which 
BODLEIAN ; : e % ; 
LIBRARY. would demand their attention, not only for its size, but 
_ also for its importance. It stood seventh or eighth in size 
and importance in the world, and among English-speaking people it stood 
second ; second, of course, to the British Museum, over which they had 
this advantage, that they had a century and a half of active work before 
the British Museum was dreamt of. Among the libraries that were not 
state libraries they were, he thought, easily first. ‘That was to say, they 
were the largest university library, and the largest without state aid of 
any sort; but what they were quite as proud of, so far as they might be 
allowed to have any provincial pride, was that they were the first free public 
library of Europe. 

Of the Library, the part over the Divinity School dates from 1445-1480. 
Duke Humphrey’s benefaction of books had long disappeared, and the 
present library owed everything to Sir Thomas Bodley, by whom it was 
refounded in 1597. The portion begun by him in 1597 was not completed 
till 1613. “The eastern wing was built in 1610, that on the west was completed 
in 1640. 

Then the party passed through the Proscholium (1610) into the Schools 
quadrangle. The plan of it, said Mr. Madan, was a story in stone, for it 
exactly portrayed the mediaeval system of education. The undergraduate 
on joining the university entered through the main gateway under the 
great tower of the schools, and going.in at the first door had to fight his 
way successively through the different professors’ lecture-rooms in a propery 
procession of studies, round two sides of the quadrangle, until at the end 
of a four or five years’ course he had reached the point where he had to 
choose which of the three superior faculties he would pursue : in the centre 
stood the Divinity School, representing theology, on the right was law, 
and on the left medicine. 

The Bodleian was reached by a staircase entered through a door in a 
corner of the quadrangle, and was inspected by a series of small parties, 
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the various antiquities in the adjoining galleries being described by Mr. 
Madan. Foremost among these are a possibly contemporary and genuine 
portrait of Mary, queen of Scots, formerly hidden beneath a later painting, 
and the magnificent cloth of gold hersecloth formerly used at the com- 
memoration of the obit of Henry VII in the university church. 
A move was next made to Brasenose College, which was 
ae described by Mr. E. W. Allfrey. The old quadrangle, with 
"its fine gatehouse, he said, was built between 1509 and 1518, 
and in the hall may be seen the twelfth-century brazen knocker, from which 
the college is supposed to take its name, brought from Stamford in 1890. 
The chapel was in building from 1656 to 1666, and is covered with a plaster 
fan-vault attached to the framing of a fine fifteenth-century hammer-beam 
roof brought from the destroyed St. Mary’s College of Austin canons. 
The west block of the new quadrangle was finished in 1887, and the most 
of the High Street front in 1889 by Mr. T. Graham Jackson. The rest 
is still under construction. 
All Souls College was described by Professor Oman, 
ALL SOULS ° : 3 
COLLEGE. Who commented on its peculiar foundation, by archbishop 
Chichele in 1438, as a college for study and research, and not 
for teaching. ‘There were many such institutions founded in Oxford, but 
all the others gradually became teaching bodies, with large numbers of 
resident undergraduates. All Souls never had any scholars except four 
Bible clerks. 

In describing the architectural history of the college Professor Oman 
pointed out that the front quadrangle, the original work of the founder 
(1438-1444) remains unaltered, except the windows. ‘The chapel, completed 
1442, has a fine hammer-beam roof, the original stallwork with carved 
misericords, and an elaborate reredos, the latter mutilated and concealed 
until 1872 behind later schemes of decoration, and then brought to light 
and restored. The ante-chapel contains some beautiful original glazing, 
probably the finest in Oxford. ‘The old library, now a lecture room, on 
the east side of the front quadrangle (first floor) contains a moulded plaster 
ceiling, c. 1583-1603, inserted within the framing of the original roof, 
covered with badges and armorial bearings, and including the pomegranate 
of Aragon. In the hall attention was drawn to the fine series of portraits, 
and at the request of Professor Oman, Mr. Hope added some remarks 
descriptive of the almost unique collection of mazers in the possession of 
the college, which was exhibited, together with the founder’s salt and other 
plate. The back quadrangle was erected at various dates from 1716 to 
1756, in part by Hawksmoor. 

After an examination of the college, tea was served in the fine library, 
dating from 1716, and the members then paid a visit to the university 
church of St. Mary the Virgin. 

This was described by Mr.'E. W. Allfrey (fig. 2). The 

CHURCH OF tower and spire dating from about 1300, are the earliest 
—* parts standing, but since the restoration in 1893-1896 one 
VIRGIN. only of the original statues remains in place; the rest may 
be seen in the Old Congregation House (begun in 1320) 

on the north-east of the church. The lady-chapel, north of the present 
nave, was built by Adam de Brome, in 1328. The chancel dates from 
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1462, the nave from 1490, and was finished in 1510. The organ-screen 
and the interior fittings of the nave were put up in 1827. The south porch, 
adorned with a crowned statue of the Virgin and Child, the introduction 
of which formed one of the charges against archbishop Laud, was erected 
in 1637. 

EVENING In the evening Mr. Aymer Vallance read a paper on the 
MEETING. development of the college plan, with lantern illustrations. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, took the oppor- 
tunity to welcome the members of the Institute and said he hoped that 
in the course of the week they would find a few minutes in which to make 
themselves acquainted with some of the remarkable contents of the museum. 
The Ashmolean was absolutely unrivalled in early Egyptian objects ; they 
had no rival in Cretan antiquities outside Crete, they had a very fine Greek 
and Roman collection, and in certain departments of European archaeology 
their collections were very notable indeed. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance then proceeded to read his paper. The precursors of 
the present-day college were, of course, the numerous halls, which were 
not only antecedent to any college foundation but once far exceeded the 
utmost number of colleges that are or ever were. If the college had at 
last attained to full development, it was at the cost of the halls that such 
development had been brought about, the colleges that were junior having 
gradually absorbed and extinguished one after another the halls that were 
senior. New-Inn-Hall was absorbed by Balliol, St. Alban Hall by Merton, 
and lastly St. Mary Hall by Oriel. It is no secret at the present day that 
St. Edmund Hall was coveted by Queen’s College, yet how could one help 
wishing that the little house might withstand such annexation, for it must 
mean the severance of a valuable link in the continuity of the Oxford of 
to-day with the Oxford of history. Originally a hall was little more than 
a mere hostel or boarding-house for the temporary accommodation of 
undergraduates during their residence at the university ; the college, on the 
other hand, was founded and incorporated in perpetuity and was regulated 
by a body of statutes, which laid down the duties of its members to the 
minutest detail. It was constituted to enable graduates to engage in 
advanced studies coupled with the obligation to carry on certain specific 
religious services for the intentions of the founders and benefactors. 

A college structure comprises a common gate with porter’s lodge, a 
dining-hall, buttery and kitchen, lodging for the head of the house and 
humbler accommodation for the rest, muniment room and bursary, library, 
chapel and common room. ‘The oldest existing college buildings are those 
of Merton, where the first court only vaguely approximates to a quadrangular 
plan, but the inner court, Mob Quadrangle, finished in the fourteenth 
century, virtually constitutes a quadrangle (plate 1 and fig. 8). The two 
preceding colleges, University and Balliol, and the three that came next to 
Merton, namely, Exeter, Oriel, and Queen’s were content to begin by 
assimilating existing tenements. 

The most potent influence ever brought to bear on college architecture 
was that of William of Wykeham, who in the New College he founded 
in 1379 formulated and stereotyped once and for all the collegiate plan. 
His model prevailed with the least possible modifications for upwards of 
three centuries. His buildings are in a perfect quadrangle, with the chapel 
on the north side. In some important respects he was a daring innovator. 
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A chapel placed in one block with the hall in such wise that the former 
culminates in a blank east wall was flagrantly at variance with church tradi- 
tions. He introduced the familiar square entrance tower with stair turret 
at one corner. His gate-tower at New College (1380-85) exhibits a four- 
centred arch, fully 100 years before the time of the Tudors with which 
it is commonly associated. 

The plan of the dining-hall or refectory is almost identical with that of the 
great hall of a mediaeval house, with a dais lit by a bay window at one end 
and the screened entrance at the other. It was invariably warmed by a 
brazier, the smoke escaping by a louvre. Side fireplaces were substituted 
in the eighteenth century. ‘The hall used formerly to serve also as a common 
room. 

Although nowadays a set of rooms consisting of one large and one small 
room (with or without a small closet or storeroom) is occupied by only 
one man, up to 1714 they had to accommodate two, and sometimes three 
or even four. ‘The larger room was then used for sleeping purposes. The 
change to modern ideas was of the utmost importance, for further accom- 
modation became imperative. The first attempt. to provide it was by 
forming garrets in the roof, and then by adding an entire extra story, or 
lastly by rebuilding everything on a larger scale. 

A chapel was not included at the outset in the college foundations, 
chiefly owing to the necessity for respecting the rights of the parochial 
clergy. Every college lay within the bounds of some parish or other, of 
which every member of the college was ipso facto a parishioner, and it was 
his duty to worship at the parish church. The earliest type of college 
chapel, since it developed out of an oratory, was an upper chamber. 

The first college to include a private chapel as part of its initial plan was 
Queen’s College, but only from the foundation of New College was a chapel 
recognised as a normal factor. A peculiar feature of certain Oxford chapels is 
what may be called the Wykehamite ante-chapel (fig. 3), since it was first in- 
troduced by William of Wykeham at New College. It exists nowhere outside 
Oxford except at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire. His plan comprises a quire 
and short nave under one continuous roof ; the nave being flanked by aisles 
of the same length, and opening out of the nave on either hand by an arcade 
of two arches. By this device Wykeham provided ample space outside the 
quire for scholastic disputations ; for making the solemn station in front 
of the great Rood before High Mass, and, what was most practical of all, 
it afforded space against the east walls of the aisles for at least four altars 
additional to the customary three which were all that could be contained 
in a building planned in one pace, to wit the high altar in the quire and 
two against the screen, one altar on each side of the quire entrance. The 
New College arrangement proved so convenient that it was adopted at 
All Souls, at Magdalen, and probably at St. Mary’s College, in the 
fifteenth century, and in 1518 the chapel of Queen’s College (plate 1 
and fig. 3), thitherto a plain parallelogram, was brought by the addition 
of a two-bayed nave and aisles into conformity with the Wykehamite 
plan. The latter is on no account to be confounded with the purely tran- 
septal form followed in Merton College chapel, some forty years after 
New College chapel was built. The next and only purely transeptal 
ante-chapel was that of Oriel College. The chapels of Wadham and 
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Brasenose exhibit anomalies, due to a confusion between the Wykehamite 
and the transeptal. plans (see fig. 3). ‘The bell-tower is peculiar to the 
Merton chapel, which was a parochial church, and to those colleges which 
obtained special exception from parochial jurisdiction, such as New College, 
Magdalen, and Cardinal College (Christ Church), 

Cloisters, again, were introduced into colleges which had secured the 
right of sepulture. Wykeham’s was the first college to include a cloister 
in its scheme, but Wykeham failed to secure logical coherence in his design. 
It was merely an unattached appendage, and so was Chichele’s cloister at 
All Souls on the north side of the chapel. At Magdalen in 1475 the cloister 
first became incorporated as part and parcel of the quadrangle (plate v1). 
Cloisters were to have run round the inner sides of Wolsey’s Cardinal College, 
which, however, he was prevented from completing. The plan was not 
adopted elsewhere, but some sort of a covered way was found so convenient 
that, in one form or other, it was introduced into nearly all college buildings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Late examples are the 
piazzas at Worcester and Queen’s Colleges, and in the new buildings at 
Magdalen and All Souls. Safeguarding the contents of libraries against 
earth-damp was so important that until the erection of the Codrington 
library in the eighteenth century at All Souls, no library in Oxford was 
installed on the ground floor. The piazza under Laud’s library at St. 
John’s College (plate tv), is the finest example of the seventeenth century 
in Oxford. Another requisite that had to be provided in the days before 
the advent of banks was a strong room for the safe custody of money, plate 
and the common seal, together with the archives and documents bearing 
seals. At New College the splendid muniment tower, remaining to this 
day precisely as the founder erected it, gave the lead which nearly all the 
subsequent founders followed. An audit room or bursary for the trans- 
action of business became especially necessary for colleges possessed of 
property and landed estates. The real author of the three-sided plan 
instead of a quadrangle was a Cambridge man, Dr. Caius, but Wren in 1665 
undertook to build a new quadrangle at Trinity in Oxford with the 
Machiavellian intention of cheating the subscribers by giving them only 
three sides of a square. 

If the erection of Wykeham’s New College in the closing years of the 
fourteenth century marked the first great epoch in college building, Wadham 
College (plate 11) in the early part of the seventeenth century inaugurated 
the second epoch. The plan of Wadham (erected from 1610-13) is 
absolutely formal and symmetrical, a quadrangle with two wings projecting 
at the back. Its most characteristic feature, a “ frontispiece ”” in the middle 
of a series of flanking windows absolutely uniform, for hall and chapel, 
without distinction, was afterwards repeated at Oriel, University and 
Queen’s Colleges. The fashion thus prevailed for a century from the timé 
of its first introduction. 

Many colleges by Loggan’s time (1675) had developed into self-contained 
and. self-supplying establishments comprising orchards, kitchen gardens, 
farmyards, stables, breweries and bakehouses; but the necessity of 
devoting all available space to purely educational purposes caused such 
outbuildings gradually to become extinct in modern times. 
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Wednesday, 20th July. 


The excursions to places outside the city of Oxford commenced with 

an hour’s motor ride to Dorchester. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins made some preliminary remarks 
PREHISTORIC on the importance of Dorchester in prehistoric and Roman 
DORCHESTER. times. He pointed out that its story extends far back into 
the past and is closely connected with the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of the district. First of all, there is a Roman villa and other buildings, 
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FIG. 5. EARTHWORK AT SINODUN, BERKSHIRE, 


and a Roman road on the present site of the town. Then, on the out- 
skirts and occupying the angle between the Thames and the Thame there 
is the old prehistoric Dorchester, with its great ramparts and fosses cutting 
across from one river to the other, and constituting a fort of very great 
strength (fig. 4). It belongs to the prehistoric iron age, and in dredging 
operations close by, articles with the characteristic ornament of that age 
have been obtained. The bronze swords also found, may perhaps imply 
that it was occupied as far back as the bronze age. However that may be, 
the site was inhabited until the building of Roman Dorchester. There 
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are other prehistoric fortresses in the neighbourhood. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the south is Sinodun, a hill fort overlooking the Thames 
with two ramparts and two fosses (fig. 5). It is a curious coincidence that 
at Dorchester, Dorset, there is a similiar series of fortresses. First, there 
is the Roman on the line of the river, and about three-quarters of a mile 
away and also on the river, there is the Dorchester of the prehistoric iron 
age; while Maiden castle, one of the most astonishing and perfect forts 
of the prehistoric iron age, crowns a chalk hill some three miles away. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins added that though the party had come to Dorchester 
mainly to hear the story of a Norman church, it was well to realise that 
the history of the district goes back many centuries before that story began. 
It should also be noted that Wallingford, to be visited shortly, was also a 
Roman fort of the usual rectangular shape, and like the prehistoric Dor- 
chester intended to command the waterway of the Thames. 

The church is of unusual arrangement. Mr. W. H? 
ee St. John Hope dated the beginning of the first building to 
CHURCH. 634, when St. Birinus (a missionary sent by pope Honorius) 

built a church on the site, and converted to christianity 
Cynegils, king of Wessex, and soon after the majority of his people. Of 
the first church nothing was known; it possibly survived the ravages of 
the Danes and continued in being until the eleventh century. The next 
most important date is 1075, when the Council of London ordained that 
certain episcopal sees, including that at Dorchester, should be transferred 
to more populous centres. Remigius, a Norman prelate, was the last 
bishop to hold office at Dorchester; he transferred his see to Lincoln 
in 1085. The secular clergy, however, remained behind until in 1140 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, converted the establishment into an abbey 
of Black or Austin canons. As the latter lived according to rule, the 
constitution of the church was changed. ‘The building was consequently 
divided between the parishioners and the canons. Whether the Austin 
canons commenced to build a church immediately after their arrival Mr. 
Hope said he could not tell for certain ; anyhow, they soon reconstructed 
practically the entire church. The religious house went on until 1536, 
when it was permanently suppressed. The buildings were however bought 
by a wealthy citizen, Richard Beauforest, for 14ol. and he presented them 
to the parish. Very little is known, according to Mr. Hope, of the history 
of this abbey between the times of its foundation and suppression. 
The church was beyond question originally without aisles, though of cruci- 
form shape (fig. 6). There is at present only one arch at the crossing, 
and it was difficult to believe that there was not one to the east of it. The 
existing structure dates from the third quarter of the twelfth century, to 
which period the north wall of the nave, the western sides of the transepts, 
the north and south and west arches of the crossing, the lower part of the 
south wall of the old transept and the eastern angles of the original 
presbytery belong. These all form part of a long cruciform church without 
aisles, with perhaps an apsidal chapel east of each transept. In the thirteenth 
century, probably in connexion with the translation of the relics of St. 
Birinus in 1224, an aisle was added to the north of the presbytery and new 
chapels built east of the transept. Probably a corresponding aisle was 
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erected about the same time on the south side of the quire, but all traces 
of it have disappeared. Although there does not seem to have been a 
tower in the middle of the church, the crossing was probably surmounted 
by a belfry, perhaps a wooden structure of some sort. This seems to have 
fallen late in the thirteenth century and ruined the arcades of the presbytery. 
Only on some such supposition, said Mr. Hope, can their rebuilding about 
1300 be explained. In the course of the work opportunity was found to 
build for a new shrine of St. Birinus a large chapel on the south-east, which 
as later continued westward as a broad aisle with its outer wall in line 
aKa the transept end. 
About 1320 the parishioners began to think that something ought to 
be done for the enlargement and beautification of their portion of the 
church. But as the monastic cloister ran outside the north wall of their 
nave they had to rest content with building to the south an aisle as wide 
and as long as their nave. In doing so the graveyard was seriously en- 
croached on, so they provided a bone-hole underneath their new altar 
to receive such human bones as were disturbed in the work. This is often 
described wrongly as the crypt; the opening in the wall down which any 
bones found could be thrown is still to be seen outside. A square bay was 
added about the middle of the fourteenth century to the east of the pres- 
bytery, a small wooden porch south of the nave in the fifteenth century, and 
early in the seventeenth century the western tower was added, but whether 
in place of an older one cannot now be said. The fittings are with one or 
two exceptions the work of Mr. Butterfield. Mixed up with the 
modern glass are numerous fragments of, the ancient. The east window is 
divided into two by a solid stone buttress for the greater part of its height ; 
but the present wheel window which fills the entire top (the solid masonry 
stopping below it) is a modern reconstruction. Mr. Hope suggested that 
as the ground sloped eastwards an extra buttress was required for supporting 
the east wall. The window to the north of it is the celebrated Jesse ; 
while that to the south also contains most interesting carvings on the 
mullions, apparently part of the story of St. Birinus. Under it are the 
richly-decorated sedilia and piscina, the former having at their backs 
three curious small windows. In the south quire aisle are four remark- 
able altar tombs and two brasses. The two chapels in this aisle had 
vaulting springing from central pillars ; this was reproduced by Sir George 
Gilbert Scott in his restoration. In architectural details, as Mr. Hope 
pointed out, the church is a perfect museum, and few buildings contain 
such beautifully-moulded arcades or such a fine and interesting series of 
windows. Those of the added eastern bay are almost unique in the series 
of sculptures which are worked in with the mullions and tracery. ‘The church 
retains few of the ancient fittings beyond parts of the stalls, and its well- 
known Norman lead font with figures of the eleven apostles round the 
sides, but there is an extensive series of monuments, several with effigies. 
The vigorous altar tomb of an unknown armed knight offers ground for 
speculation as to whether he is meant to be drawing or sheathing his sword. 
In a wire cage in the nave are parts of the canopy of the fourteenth-century 
shrine-base of St. Birinus recovered from the blocking of the north transept 
doorway. 
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ST. After an ample inspection of this very beautiful church 
LEONARD’s the party resumed its journey to Wallingford. Here St. 
CHURCH, Leonard’s church was visited. It consists of a nave with 
ial modern south aisle and western tower, and a square chancel 

: with eastern apse, both entered by richly-worked arches with 
peculiar decoration. The Rev. J. E. Field, who described the building, 
quoted the view of the late Mr. J. Park Harrison! that the older parts 
of the building were of very early date, possibly of Canute’s time. 
Mr. Park Harrison based his opinion on various considerations : from the 
marks of fire on the stonework he assumed that the church had shared 
the fate of Wallingford, burnt by Sweyn in 1006; that the walls were 
unusually high for a Norman building of this size, and that the ragstone 
arch of the Romanesque window in the chancel was turned from a centre 
some three inches below the imposts and with a span wider than the distance 
between the jambs ; further he had found the ornamentation of the arches 
and the dots in the diaper-work to correspond with those in manuscripts 
dating from about the year 1000. Besides the very lofty and richly 
ornamented arches of the chancel and apse, there are some interesting 
features of early date to be seen outside ; namely, herringbone flint-work 
and traces of small windows high in the wall of the nave, a window and 
traces of a second in the south wall of the chancel, and in the same wall 
a curious doorway with wooden frame and angular head, converted inside 
into an early English sedile and uncovered outside about 1870; also the 
foundations of the original apse of less regular form seen outside the base of 
the new semicircular apse, which with the aisle and tower had been rebuilt 
in 1849. 

Mr. Field also mentioned a tradition that the church had been burned 
in 1646 by Cromwell’s soldiers at the time of the siege. The survival of 
the fourteenth-century roof to the chancel, until its rebuilding, shews 
that the fire, if it occurred, did not extend to this part. 

‘A discussion as to the antiquity of the church ensued, in which Mr. Hope, 
from the lateness of plan and style, expressed his opinion that the church 
could not be earlier than the end of the eleventh century, and was probably 
co-eval with the castle. 

- After luncheon, by permission of the Misses Hedges, 
bn ad a visit was paid to Wallingford castle, which dates from the 
CASTLE. time of the Conqueror. Here again the Rev. J. E. Field 

acted as guide. A modern garden and other disturbing 
factors made it difficult to distinguish the lines of the original earthworks. 
Little now remains but the mount with some fragments of buildings. ‘The 
bailey appears to have had two ditches, and outside these runs the rect- 
angular Saxon earthwork which encloses the town. 

After an inspection of the site the party drove in motor-cars to Ewelrhe. 

Upon their arrival the members were met by Professor 
Osler, who described the quadrangular brick building known 
as Ewelme Hospital, entered through a brick archway of decidedly Flemish 
character. It has a direct connexion with Chaucer, the poet, for his 
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1 Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, xlvii, 135. 
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son Thomas obtained the manor here through marriage. His only child 
Alice had for her second husband William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, who 
was one of the prominent warrior-statesmen of the day. He became ex- 
ceedingly unpopular on account of the ceding of the French provinces, 
and was murdered in 1450, on his way to the continent, his enemies having 
procured sentence of exile against him. The three principal benefactions 
with which the name of himself and his wife will always be associated are 
the church, the hospital, and the grammar school. In 1437 the king granted 
a licence to the earl and countess (as they were then) to found an almshouse, 
to be called God’s house, for the support of two chaplains and thirteen 
poor men. The allowance given to the almsmen was first 12d. per week ; 
in 1634 it was raised to 25. in 1860 to gs. and in 1873 to 10s. The masters 
until the Reformation were in orders. From the time of James I the 
mastership has been vested in the Regius Professor of Medicine. ‘The build- 
ings of the almshouse form a quadrangle; each occupant has a sitting 
room and bedroom, and a piece of garden. The almsmen have to attend 
a daily service in St. John’s chapel in the adjacent church, where formerly 
their duty was to pray for the souls of the founders. ‘The existing hospital 
records fall into four groups, and are preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
First, the fourteenth-century grants of various manors to the De la Poles, 
numbering in the library from six to nineteen ; the earliest is 1358. Second, 
the royal licences with the seals attached ; the licence to found the hospital 
is dated 3rd July, 1437; their library numbers are twenty to twenty-four. 
Third, the beautifully written and illuminated copy of the statutes, which 
is number twenty-six, and is hung between two glasses in the muniment 
room. Fourth, the court rolls, the audit accounts and the stewards’ accounts 
of the manors and of the hospital, numbers thirty to thirty-five. These 
are of great interest, as they give in many places the values of stock and the 
wages. 

The grammar school, which was founded at the same time, was kept 
up until 1810, when the Rev. D. G. Faithful was appointed. Although 
he never resided here he held the position for sixty-three years. On his 
death no appointment was made. The school-house is now used as the 
village school, and is one of the most successful in Oxfordshire. Like the 
hospital it is built of brick. The property of the estate is now under the 
control of the Charity Commissioners, and is administered by twelve trustees. 
In 1445 the total receipts were 108/. 16s. tod. in 1500 they were 173. Is. 11d. 
in 1600 176]. 18s. 6d. in 1700 383/. 165. 5d. in 1800 250/. 125. 7d. in 
1850 1,195/. 135. 5d. while last year these total receipts amounted to over 
4,000l. In 1873 the Charity Commissioners decided that a third of the 
net yearly income should be applied to educational purposes. The trustees 
now offer this money in scholarships, a certain number of which are limited 
to the children of tenants. » 

The party then proceeded to the church, a handsome building entered 
through the tower at the west end. A description of the interior was 
given by Mr. Aymer Vallance, who remarked that the small covered passage 
at the west end connecting the almshouses with the tower had two door- 
ways open to the ground in each side wall. These were made in order 
that it might be possible for processions to make a complete circuit of the 
exterior of the church when required. Thus in ratifying the foundation 
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LOGGAN’S VIEW OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE (1675). 
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in 1463 of a collegiate establishment at Cobham church, Kent, the bishop 
expressly stipulated that the buildings for the residence of the staff were 
not to be placed so close to it as to interfere with the procession way. ‘The 
oldest part, he said, is the west tower. arch, all the rest having been rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century through the munificence of the duke and duchess 
of Suffolk. In the north-west part of the nave is a very beautiful font 
and richly canopied font cover; the latter has unfortunately been restored 
and varnished. The church is thought by some people to have been copied 
from the church of the Suffolk family at Wingfield. At any rate it possesses 
a feature familiar enough in East Anglia (as also in the west of England), 
a feature of which there is only one other example in Oxfordshire, namely 
screens extending right across the church from side to side. ‘The screens 
at Ewelme are of the fifteenth century, and were erected almost contem- 
porarily with the church, but before the rood-loft. ‘The latter, an after- 
thought, was entered at the north end. The screen is a remarkable one, 
- because of the fact that the uprights beneath the tracery consist, not of 
wood, but of wrought-iron bars, let into wooden caps and bases. Unhappily 
the screen separating chancel from nave was cut down some 27 inches in 
1843, thereby destroying its continuity. It was designed to stretch in an 
unbroken level across the whole church, 46 feet. Its proper height can be 
gauged from the screen across the south aisle which has not been touched. 
When the screen was cut down the whole was also painted and grained 
to imitate oak, It was only by accident in 1906 that it was shewn to be 
really fifteenth-century work, The rector then immediately took steps 
to remedy the damage by clearing off the yellow graining from the rood- 
screen and south screen, and in doing so he found traces of the original 
colour. 

Of very high interest are two tombs in the south chapel, namely (1) 
that of Thomas Chaucer and his wife, with brasses attached, and (2) that 
of their daughter Alice, duchess of Suffolk, co-founder of the hospital. 
Mr. Vallance was strongly of opinion that the latter first stood elsewhere, 
and detached, most probably before the altar of the south chapel. When 
the chapel itself was enlarged by her son the tomb of duchess Alice appears 
to have been moved, possibly to make way for an intended tomb of his own, 

The duchess’s tomb suffered severe curtailment in being moved to its 
present position in an opening in the wall between the chancel and south 
chapel. The panels do not stand in their original order, and the ends 
were hacked away in order to make the tomb fit into the confined space. 
The elaborate stone canopy above is forty or fifty years later in date, and 
according to Mr. Vallance was probably introduced to mask the signs of 
the wall having been cut away to make an arched openifig for the tomb. 
The eight wooden figures of angels on the upright shafts are older than the 
canopy, and are extremely rare ; they measure from 22 inches to 24 inches 
in height. From the marks of attachment at the back he supposed that 
the figures at one time belonged to some other structure, for if the canopy 
had been designed as a complete whole the angels would have been carved 
in stone in continuation with the shafts, The figure of the duchess is life 
sizegand is of alabaster, which might have been quarried at Chellaston, 
DAbyshire, and worked in Nottingham. The figure itself is most beautiful 
and dignified ; on the left arm is the Garter. Beneath the effigy lies a 
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| cadaver. The inscription round the tomb is, in the opinion of Mr. Vallance, 
; probably a fraudulent one of some date subsequent to the original con- 
| struction of the tomb ; he based this belief on the fact that it is inaccurate 
historically, and also its wording does not correspond with the customary 

wording and spelling of the fifteenth century. 

After an opportunity had been given for the large party to look over 
the church with its fifteen or twenty brasses, the old woodwork, a finely 
carved oak ceiling in the south chapel, and the screens, a move was made 
to the rectory where tea was served in a marquee. Before leaving Professor 
Boyd Dawkins proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Osler both for his 
hospitality and for his account of the hospital. Before getting into the 
motor conveyances for the return to Oxford a hasty visit was paid to the 
curious fifteenth-century grammar school, which is connected with the 

: hospital. 
EVENING At the evening meeting a paper was read by Mr. Aymer \ 
MEETING. Vallance on the buildings of Merton College, in view of 
a visit thereto on the following day. 

Having stated that the college was founded by Walter de Merton in 
1274, Mr. Vallance first dealt with the chapel. This building, he said, 
consisted of a quire and transept, and was left unfinished, being without 
a nave (see plate 11, figs. 3, 8 andg). The quire is the oldest part. In 
1277 the high altar was dedicated, and the founder died and bequeathed 
funds with the express purpose of completing the building. The scheme 
of decoration in the windows is very effective, though the appearance 
of the east window is spoilt by the yellow glass, which was inserted in 1702. 

| Some interesting indentures, printed in the proceedings of the Institute, 

> &F relate to the erection of the rood-screen, and are dated 11th August, 1486. 

& The screen was to be ornamented with images at least two feet in height, 

and the subject was left for selection by the warden or his representative. 

In 1488 two altars were set up and consecrated, one on each side of the quire 
| 


entrance, and over them were placed carved images. The decoration of 
) the rood-loft in colour was begun in 1490 and finished in 1491. The quire 
) stalls were first set up in 1394, remodelled and painted between 1491 and 
. 1497 with full-length figures of prophets and saints. At a later date, 
c. 1670, the stalls, notwithstanding that the woodwork was in an excellent 

) state of preservation, were taken down and transferred to the ante-chapel. 
The screen, not the original one, but a Renaissance substitute, having 
been removed in 1851, an attempt was made in 1887 to re-construct it, 
| but many of the pieces were found to be missing. The attempt was 
abandoned, and the parts were once more stored away, and fragments were 
given to All Saints’ church in 1891. The paving of the quire floor with 
black and white squares in 1671 was the occasion of much disturbance of 
ancient stones and brasses, but the new paving was a handsome ornament. 
In 1854 it was spoilt by Butterfield. The chapel being finished, was 
solemnly dedicated in 1424. It was at the same time a parish church, and 
is therefore the only college chapel which contains a font. The ancient 
library was built by bishop Rede of Chichester. The dormers were added 
in the seventeenth century. The original entrance to the college appears 
to be situated in some buildings, afterwards incorporated with the college 
on the east side of Mob quadrangle. Over the principal entrance, erected 
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¢. 1416, are carved figures of Henry III, the founder, and an interesting 
representation of St. John preaching in the wilderness. The hall standing 
east and west, opposite the common gate, is perhaps earlier in date than 
the chapel. The ironwork of the hall door is the oldest and finest in Oxford, 
and is almost entirely authentic. In 1872 the hall underwent complete 
transformation at the hands of Sir Gilbert Scott. East of the hall is an 
arched passage handsomely vaulted, and bearing the arms of Henry VII, 
surrounded by signs of the zodiac. In 1643, Mary, consort of Charles I, 
occupied a suite of rooms at the college. The lecturer afterwards spoke of 
the Fellows’ quadrangle, and slides were shown of this and the old city 
wall. Proceeding, Mr. Vallance said that adjoining the college formerly 
stood St. Alban Hall, which was rebuilt in 1600. In 1882 St. Alban Hall 
was incorporated with Merton College, and two arches were made. to afford 
connexion between the two courts. The final alteration and demolition 
was begun in 1904, and by 1907 the whole of the ancient building, except 
part of the shell in front, was swept away. That was an act of vandalism 
as unnecessary as any ever perpetrated in Oxford. St. Alban Hall was 
destroyed because it was alleged to have been insanitary; but, instead 
of making it sanitary, any amount of money had been spent on the 
ostentatious buildings which had been substituted for the old. 


Thursday, 21st July. 


MERTOR The day’s visits were confined to places in Oxford. A 
COLLEGE. beginning was made at Merton College, where Mr. Aymer 

Vallance, who had described the buildings on the preceding 
evening (see page 340), indicated on the spot the principal points of 
interest referred to in his paper. 

The irregularity of the front court, not a true quadrangle, was pointed 
out (plate 11). In the ante-chapel Mr. Vallance drew attention to two 
interesting monuments, viz. those of Sir Thomas Bodley and of Sir Henry 
Savile. ‘The lower part of the last named comprises a pair of panels with 
contemporary views of Merton and Eton Colleges. ‘The latter is of peculiar 
interest as being the earliest known view of Eton. Outside the west end 
of the chapel Mr. Vallance drew attention to the blocked-up arches which 
were provided to open into the aisles of the nave; the large western arch, 
designed to open into the nave itself, but subsequently walled up and occu- 
pied by a large fifteenth-century window; and the weathermoulds which 
testify to the intended position of the nave and aisle roofs. To illustrate 
this point, which it is impracticable to shew by photography, Mr. F. E.. 
Howard has kindly prepared an elevation to scale (fig. 9). The party 
spent some time in the library, examining the ancient fittings with the 
arrangements for chained books, and the elaborate plaster work at the 
east and north ends of the galleries. 

Next the members visited Queen’s College, where they 
pela were met by the Rev. J. R. Magrath, D.D. the Provost, 
‘who spoke a few words in the chapel, and exhibited, in the 

hall, a selection of the college plate, including the fine, but much 
modernised, drinking horn. ‘The college was founded in 1341, in 
honour of Philippa, wife of Edward III, but the whole of the present 
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LOGGAN’S VIEW OF MERTON COLLEGE (1675). 
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buildings date from 1692-1716, by Wren and Hawksmoor. The present 
front court is arranged on a perfectly formal plan, the dining hall and chapel 
in a line and of uniform appearance on the north side. Blocks of rooms 
with a piazza underneath form the east and west sides, while the piazza alone 
is continued along the fourth and south side, in the middle of which is 
an entrance, surmounted by an open cupola containing a statue of queen 
Caroline (1735). In the flagged path which leads thence across the green 
two arrow-heads, cut in the stone, mark the position of the western entrance 
of the mediaeval chapel, destroyed in 1719-1722 (see plate 1.) 

The members then walked to the neighbouring church 


ST. PETER'S of St. Peter’s in the East, where Mr. Lynam made some 

IN THE : é ; i 

EAST. observations on the early crypt. His remarks will be in- 
corporated in a paper shortly to appear in the Fournal. 

NEW The party then proceeded to New College (fig. 10) the 


COLLEGE. ' building of which marked the most important stage in the 

development of the College plan. Here an admirable account 
was given by Mr. L. Wickham Legg, M.A. Fellow of the college, an account 
which would have been remarkable if only for the clearness with which 
it was given. New College, he said, was founded in 1379 by William 
of Wykeham, who carried out a scheme larger than anything of the sort 
which had been attempted up to that time in Oxford. Its official name 
was the college of St. Mary Winton; it received the name of “ New” 
probably from the fact that it was new compared with the only college 
which had any really big buildings, namely Merton. The buildings were on 
a new system, for they had the chapel, the hall, the warden’s lodgings, the 
library and the living rooms of most account grouped round a quadrangle. 
This was an application of the prevailing monastic arrangement to educa- 
tional purposes. ‘The buildings were arranged about a quadrangular court, 
having the chapel and hall on the north and ranges of chambers on the 
other three sides, with the warden’s tower and lodging on the west next the 
chapel, and the muniment tower on the east next the hall. The kitchen 
extended eastwards from the hall, and westward of the chapel was a detached 
cloister, with a belfry on the north built on the site of one of the towers 
of the city wall, which bounded the college on the north and east. 
Originally the lodgings about the quadrangle were two-storied only, but. 
the need for more room first led to the formation of attics in the roof, 
and then about 1690 to the addition of the present embattled story, thereby 
destroying the general proportions of the quadrangle, more especially 
by dwarfing the tower of the warden’s lodging. In the same century, 
the present garden quadrangle was added, this work being completed in 
1714. It is believed that the architect borrowed his design from the very 
effective quadrangle at Versailles. The college remained in this condition 
until the authorities acquired in the nineteenth century a piece of land 
outside the city wall which had bounded Wykeham’s site to the north. 
There were erected on this site some new buildings from the designs of 
Sir Gilbert Scott ; and these-were followed by further additions at the end 
of last century by Mr. Basil Champneys. The chapel and the hall form 
the north side of Wykeham’s quadrangle. The latter, next after that 
of Merton, is the oldest hall in Oxford ; the walls with their windows are 
as the founder left them. The panelling round the walls is believed to 
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have been given by Warham, the last archbishop of Canterbury before 
the reformation ; it is noteworthy for its linen pattern. The roof is quite 
modern. At the end of the eighteenth century, the old roof being found 
insecure, Wyatt replaced it with an ordinary ceiling, lowering it ten feet 
when doing so. About the middle of last century the existing fine roof 
was put up from the design of Sir Gilbert Scott; the stained glass is of 
the same date. The pictures in the hall are, with the exception of recent 
portraits, copies. 

At Mr. Legg’s request Mr. Hope described the magnificent silver-gilt 
and enamelled crozier of the founder which was exhibited, with other 
priceless articles of mediaeval plate, on the table, and gave reasons for 
believing that the staff had originally belonged to William of Edington, 
Wykeham’s predecessor in the see of Winchester, but had received a new 
and more splendid enamelled crook after it came into Wykeham’s posses- 
sion. The enamels were very similar in character to those on the recently 
reconstructed mitre of the founder preserved in the warden’s lodging. 
Mr. Hope likewise offered an explanation of ,the origin Pr peculiar 
arrangement of the college buildings which Wykeham had introduced 
into Oxford, and which had no counterpart at Cambridge. Before Wykeham 
became bishop of Winchester he had been in the king’s service as clerk 
of the works at Windsor castle, and it was partly during his term of office 
there that the royal lodgings were largely remodelled by Edward III. One 
of the first works done under his direction was the building of a belfry 
on the castle wall to the south of the chapel of the Order of the Garter 
in the lower ward ; a belfry which is still standing, though now converted 
into the house of the governor of the Military Knights. It thus corresponds 
to the detached bell tower at New College. The royal lodgings in the 
upper ward at Windsor were rebuilt in the form of two quadrangular courts, 
and in one of these was a cloister. ‘This had on its south side the chapel, 
and west of that the hall, chapel and hall being thus end to end in one 
block just as at New College. Consequently there were to be found at 
Windsor all the chief buildings of the founder’s plan at New College, and 
there could be little doubt that Wykeham derived his inspiration from 
Windsor. Mr. Hope said he had advisedly described Wykeham as clerk 
of the works, since he was in no way an architect in our sense of the word, 
nor was it likely that Wykeham was the originator of this very common- 
sense plan. In the patent of his appointment he was called “ clericus 
operum,” and his chief duty was that of paymaster and keeper of the accounts. 
The real architect was the master mason, apparently the same William 
Wynford who is known to have worked for Wykeham at Winchester. 
Unfortunately the accounts were not arranged as in earlier times, so that 
it was not possible to pick out the names of the masons and the various 
people employed. At Windsor the work was organised in a manner similar 
to the modern contract. The question of the identity of the clerk of 
works with the work itself was an important one. If William of Wykeham 
is to be reckoned as an architect, then his predecessors and successors in 
office at Windsor who were clerks of works (and canons also) must be so 
reckoned, but no one ever claims for them that they were architects. The 
poet Geoffrey Chaucer was put in charge of the works of repair on the 
chapel of St. Edward and St. George at Windsor in the reign of Richard II, 


+ 
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but he was clearly no more an architect than was Wykeham. Mr. Hope 
thought it was quite possible he brought the. architect of Windsor castle 
along with him to Oxford. 

The party left the hall and walked to the chapel, with which it is in 
perfect alignment. This was the pioneer of all the college chapels having 
a transept or nave of two bays or ante-chapel. It was erected in 1383. 
The purpose of this ante-chapel was, as explained by Mr. Aymer Vallance, 
probably to give accommodation for more altars than would be afforded 
by the customary quire. Mr. Wickham Legg pointed out the various 
dates to which the structure and the fittings belonged. Not much of 
the founder’s actual furniture is visible. In the reign of Elizabeth the 
original reredos against the east wall was hacked to pieces, and what was 
left was plastered over. Wyatt at the end of the eighteenth century took 
away the seventeenth-century work and erected in plaster the present 
screen which covers the entire wall. He maintained that there were sufficient 
remains to guide him; but Mr. Legg doubted whether he had any other 
guide than the original partitions between the niches which had been 
built into the cloister. The existing reredos was executed in stonework 
under the supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott and Pearson. The history 
of the quire roof is similar to that of the hall. The founder’s roof was re- 
moved by Wyatt and replaced by a plaster one of lower pitch. When this was 
in its turn removed by Scott a great discussion arose as to whether it should 
be rebuilt at its original pitch. In the end this was done. In the process 
of the renovations Scott raised the height of the canopies over the stalls, 
with the resuit that the legends at the bottom of the windows are now 
blocked out. ‘The glass in the windows on the south side is seventeenth- 
century Flemish work, and said to be by Rubens; that in the north is by 
Peckett of York between 1768 and 1774. ‘The ante-chapel contains brasses 
and windows of interest. Some of the windows contain fourteenth-century 
stained glass which was taken out by order of Elizabeth and was afterwards 
replaced. ‘The pieces were in such confusion that in 1899 the college 
employed an expert to put together again the fragments as far as possible. 
The large west window contains the famous translucent glass decorated 
by Jervais in 1777 from cartoons drawn by Sir Joshua Reynolds. When 
it was introduced in the eighteenth century the original tracery was taken 
out where necessary so as to suit the design.’ The most remarkable brass 
is that of archbishop Cranley of Dublin, warden from 1383 to 13865. 

The visitors then proceeded round the cloisters, into the kitchen, the 
senior common-room, the beer-cellar with a remarkable ribbed vault, 
and the garden, seeing the city wall and its bastions which bound its north 
and east sides, and walked through the wall to the new buildings fronting 
Holywell Street. 

Finally, the warden showed the visitors the different ancient possessions 
of the college preserved in his study. ‘These consist of the restored mitre 
of William of Wykeham ;? his jewel; his rings; his gloves; a pax; the 

1“ The painted glass in New College : 2 An illustrated monograph on William 
Chapel and Hall” was the subject of apaper of Wykeham’s mitre appeared in the 
by Mr. C. Winston, appearing in the Archae- Archaeological Fournal, ii, 206, and more 


ological fournal, ix, 29 et seqq ; and 120. recently, from the pen of Mr. Hope, in 
: Archaeologia, \x, 472. 
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lid of a chrismatory; the unicorn’s horn or narwhal’s tusk; an ancient 
glass drinking cup; the overmantel, and early fireplace. 

The mitre, restored at the suggestion and under the direction of Mr. 
Hope, has, as far as its parts are concerned, been so admirably described in 
Mr. Hope’s monograph on The Episcopal ornaments of William of Wykeham, 
that the warden did not find it necessary to add anything to that description, 
contenting himself with pointing out the beauty of the silver-gilt crocketed 
border, of the pearls which serve as finials, and of the enamels, probably 
English work, with which its lower portion is adorned, running round 
the whole of it in a double row. 

Very much the same must be said of William of Wykeham’s jewel or 
brooch, which the warden pointed out as one of the earliest known specimens 
of English jewellery. This represents the Annunciation with the angel 
on one side and the Virgin on the other of a lily which runs up the centre 
of the jewel. While two of the precious stones which adorn the brooch are 
missing, the greater part of them remain intact, and form altogether a 
most beautiful and a unique possession of the college. 

The gloves of William 6f Wykeham, woven of crimson silk with patterns 
of gold thread worked upon them, furnish also an interesting specimen of 
early weaving or knitting. ‘They have been well worn, the parts most in 
use having been nearly worn through. ‘The gloves formed a regular part 
of a bishop’s dress, being almost always represented in early pictures of 
bishops. 

The great episcopal ring worn over the gloves on the first finger or 
thumb is a fine massive piece of jewellery richly moulded and chased ; the 
stone set in it seems to be simply a piece of rock crystal to which some colour is 
imparted by a light-green background. ‘The small ring, often spoken of as 
a possession of Wykeham, seems too small to have been actually worn by him. 

The use of a small silver cover or lid composed of three discs welded 
together with a hinge attached to the centre one has been the subject of 
considerable dispute ; it is generally held that it formed the lid of a vessel 
containing oil for ceremonial purposes, the three letters with which the 
discs are marked in the centre standing for the three kinds of holy oil used, 
namely, oil of catechumens, oil of the sick, and chrism. 

The case also contains a very fine specimen of a pax with a beautifully 
worked top and internal border, the first crocketed, the second ornamented 
with several of the roses which William of Wykeham was so fond of intro- 
ducing. In the Crucifixion which forms the centre of the pax the figures 
are most carefully and accurately shaped. 

The so-called unicorn’s horn is the tusk of a narwhal. It does not date 
from Wykeham’s time, but was given to the college some seventy years 
later. There is a tradition that queen Elizabeth’s earl of Leicester, when 
chancellor of the university, asked the fellows to give it to him in acknowley- 
ment of some service he had done the college. With this request the 
Fellows refused to comply, alleging that it was a gift received from their 
founder. They cut off, however, a piece from it, and sent it to Leicester, 
who had it made into a cup, which he, in common with many of his con- 
temporaries, regarded as a specific against poison. It is said, but on what 
evidence is unknown, that a cup made out of part of a narwhal’s tusk, 
alleged to have been the property of the earl of Leicester, has been sold 
at Christy’s within the last forty years. \ 
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The overmantel is of some interest as a good specimen of Jacobean 
work, and also as being fairly accurately dated. It contains on one side 
the arms of New College, on the other the arms of the see of Winchester, 
together with those of bishop Bilson, sometime fellow of the college, and 
afterwards bishop of Winchester in the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The overmantel was erected in the early years of her successor, at which 
time considerable additions to, and alterations in, the warden’s lodgings 
were effected. 

The fireplace itself, a good specimen of early Tudor work, was built 
into one of the internal walls of the house and was with the similar fireplace 
at present in the entrance hall, taken out of the wall and placed in its present 
position when the house was renovated and rearranged in 1903, at the 
commencement of the present wardenship. 
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Of the glass drinking cup no history has been preserved. The incorrect 
spelling of Wykeham’s name and the curious lettering seem to point to 
its having been made abroad, probably in Holland; while the reproduction 
of Loggan’s print of the college, engraved upon it, fixes the date as not 
earlier than the year 1675, and the experts who examined it were of opinion 
that it dated from the early years of the eighteenth century, and was probably 
Dutch, 

In the afternoon the first college visited was Wadham, 

Vontuen described by Mr. Joseph Wells, Fellow of the college. It 
* was founded by Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham, but the 
buildings were not erected until c. 1610-13, after the death of Nicholas. 
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The buildings occupy the site of the dissolved Austin friary, but they 
incorporate none of the ancient buildings. Contrary to Oxford practice, 
but in conformity with the domestic building of the time, the college 
was laid out on a perfectly formal and symmetrical plan (plate m1 and 
fig. 11). The gatehouse is in the middle of the western range, which forms 
one side of a square quadrangle, and has opposite to it the hall porch in the 
middle of the eastern range. ‘The ante-chapel and hall occupy the eastern 
range of the quadrangle. Behind stretch the quire of the chapel on the 
north-east and the kitchen, with library over, on the south-east. Between 
runs a cloister, which led from the chapel to the ancient burial-ground. 
The work, including the carpentry of the hall and chapel screens, was carried. 
out largely by Somersetshire men, brought here expressly by the foundress. 
The glass in the east window of the chapel, 1621, by van Linge, should be 
observed. 

Mr. Hope called attention to the remarkable mediaeval aspect of the 
design and tracery of the quire windows in the chapel, and suggested that 
the irregularity visible outside in the setting of the jamb-stones, etc. was 
evidence that the windows had belonged to some older building and been 
reused. Reference to the building accounts might perhaps settle the 

uestion,;which was by no means a new one. 
taunrr Trinity, described by the Rev. H. BD; Blakiston, D.D. 
OLLEGE. President of the college, was founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas 
Pope, on the site of the suppressed Benedictine Durham 
College. The oldest parts remaining are the buttery, the old bursary, 
and the library; the last is in the east range of the old quadrangle. The 
hall, in the west range, was built in 1620, but was much altered internally 
in the eighteenth century. The chapel, erected 1691-1694, replaces a 
fifteenth-century building; the carving is the work of Grinling Gibbons. 
Enclosed in panelling is the founder’s tomb, to the left of thealtar. Kettell 
Hall, a picturesque Jacobean house in Broad Street (1616), was acquired 
from Oriel College in 1882. The iron gates of Trinity College, facing 
Broad Street, were erected in 1737. 

The President conducted the members over the college buildings, 
explaining which of them belonged to the earlier monastic Durham College, 
and which were the remains of independent academic halls, and distin- 
guishing between the miscellaneous work and that attributed to Wren. 
The party also inspected the portraits in the hall and common room, after 
which they passed out by the garden gate into the garden of St. John’s 
College. 

A pause was made at the garden front to listen to an 

ia account by Mr. H. Redfern, F.R.I.B.A. of the way in which 
* he and his workmen are repairing the decayed surface of 

the stone work. He described the process as being similar to that employed 


by a dentist for the stopping of a decayed tooth. They found when the, 


creeper had been removed that the state of the stone was very bad indeed 
in places, the corbels of one of the oriel windows were broken through, 
and other damage had been done. The original stone had been obtained 
from the local quarries at Headington. ‘This appears to have been at first 
of a good quality ; but as the demand increased the stone was taken from 
inferior strata. In addition it often happened, as at St. John’s, that it 
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was not laid with regard to its proper bed. As a consequence of this, as 
well as owing to the injurious atmospheric conditions, the greater number 
of old Oxford buildings are to-day scarcely ever entirely free from scaffolding. 
Mr. Redfern said the decayed parts on the garden front were first cut out ; 
this had to be done most carefully as the building would not stand hammering. 
When the sound stone was reached the surface was covered by a frontal 
wall of hand-made roofing tiles bonded into it, which were fixed and faced 
with lias lime. ‘The broken corbels under the oriel window were drilled 
through from front to back in situ and copper bolts inserted. Finally the 
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whole surface was repeatedly coated with baryta water. The colour, which 
is not at first in harmony with old work, is expected to become like it in 
from five to ten years. ‘This process enables Mr. Redfern to claim that not 
a single stone has been removed and not a single new one inserted. 

The members then entered the hall where tea was served, after which 
Mr. Hutton gave a description of the college. He explained that the 
college was founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, alderman of the city 
of London and some time lord mayor, on the site of the dissolved Cistercian 
college of St. Bernard, founded by archbishop Chichele, and dating from 
1437. The gate-tower and part of the west front are of 1437. The hall 
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(1502, enlarged in the eighteenth century) and the chapel (1530, and since 
repeatedly altered), occupy the north side of the front quadrangle. ‘The 
library, on the first floor of the south range in the second quadrangle, was 
completed in 1596, but in 1631-1636 archbishop Laud lengthened the 
library wing, and built the east range, thus completing the second quad- 
rangle. A fine renaissance arcade runs under the east and west ranges. 
The buildings, great gate, hall and chapel of the Cistercian college of St. 
Bernard still stood, and still stand (plate 1v and fig. 12). It had been given 
to the new royal foundation of Christ Church, and that house was not 
sorry to part with a property for which it had no use. The rich merchant, 
Sir Thomas White, bought it, and straightway set to work. The Crown 
gave him power to make statutes, and he made them very much on the 
model of those which William of Wykeham had given long before to his 
college of St. Mary Winton in Oxford. In time the foundation grew to 
be fifty fellows and scholars, and when in later years William Lambe had 
founded one more scholarship the number of fifty-one was complete, which 

_ js still commemorated by the ringing of a bell fifty-one times at nine o’clock 
every evening. Divinity, law and medicine were the favoured studies. 
One of the fellows was always to be a physician. 

Sir Thomas White fell on evil days, and came to live the last years of 
esi life within the walls of his college. He took upon himself, in a real 
way, the office of governor of his foundation. He watched over its youth, 
and directed its methods, its manners, and its morals. It was he who 
gave it its presidents, and not only that, but dismissed them at will; and 
the first instance of dismissal is significant of the founder’s mind. 

Alexander Belsire, the first. president, was a canon of Christ Church, 
and held several livings in the neighbourhood of Oxford. He was deposed 
after four years. William Elye, the second president, was deprived in 1563 
for maintaining the pope’s authority, and William Stocke, the third, gave 
up his post (though he retained the headship of Gloucester Hall) for the 
same cause. Sir Thomas White retained his hold on the college till the 
last. He died on 12th February, 1567, and was buried under the altar 
of the’chapel (which had been consecrated in 1530, when the Cistercians 
were still in possession), as he directed, “honestly, without pomp and 
vainglory.” 

The college has the unique distinction of supplying two archbishops 
of Canterbury in succession, William Laud, and William Juxon, who had 
been successively presidents of St. John’s. Laud, whose life and death 
belong to the history of England, for he was one of the five or six archbishops 
who have made a difference to the development of the nation, was in Oxford 
a great patron of learning, perhaps the greatest since the Reformation, 
and in St. John’s a second founder. He gave books, buildings, and a tradition 
of loyalty in Church and State. He, too, lies buried at the east end of 
the chapel, moved from All Hallows Barking, by the Tower, after the 
Restoration ; and Juxon lies there too, the bishop who attended Charles I 
on the scaffold, and lived to take part in the crowning of Charles II. 

The college had long a traditional loyalty to the Stuarts. It had 
entertained James I, Charles I, Charles II, James II; and prince Rupert 
had been on its books as a member. Dr. Rawlinson, the great antiquary, 
and secretly a bishop among the Nonjurors, was among its alumni and not 
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least munificent among its benefactors. Only when Dr. Holmes, as pre- 
sident, received George III and queen Charlotte (whose pictures still 
remain in the president’s lodgings) did it formally reconcile itself (men 
said) to the Hanoverian line. 

As to the buildings, the greater part of the front quadrangle belongs 
to the time of archbishop Chichele, though the front has an upper story 
of much later date, and the chapel and hall were first built in the sixteenth 
century. ‘The ancient cellars show the strength of the old building and the 
largest one was no doubt the old beer cellar of the Cistercians. ‘The presi- 
dent’s lodging was largely added to in the seventeenth century, and the 
characteristic features of the interior, the fine staircase and beautiful gallery 
looking on to the inner quadrangle, belong to that period. The hall and 
chapel, then, date from the monastic days, but the hall was entirely trans- 
formed in the eighteenth century, when the western portion was added 
and the whole ceiled, making a room of admirable acoustic properties but 
hiding the fine timber roof of the original hall. 

The chapel has undergone still more grievous change. ‘Till 1845 it 
was a fine example of the classical work in which the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries excelled. There is no known picture of it as it was 
then, but from the records of the woodwork and the “ Corinthian ” altar 
it must have been like what Trinity chapel still is, or like some of the Wren 
churches in London. 

The library is, as a building, in two parts. The first was begun by 
Sir Thomas White and finished (with a gift from the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, with which from the very first the college has been associated in 
good works, a connexion honourable to both corporations) in 1596. ‘The 
second is a long handsome gallery looking upon the garden, and is the choicest 
and most beautiful gift of archbishop Laud. It is the chief part of the 
“ Canterbury Building,” as it was called in the seventeenth century, given 
by the generosity of the great archbishop, and finished in 1636. Architec- 
turally, the quadrangle is of extreme interest. It is a masterly blending 
of a general Gothic outline with classical features. It suggests Italian 
influence, or, as Mr. Reginald Blomfield has shown, a sympathy with Spanish 
work. The cloisters, which remind one of Bologna, were in their time 
famous (so Juxon, then president, wrote to Laud), as “ of a form, not yet 
seen in Oxford, for that under Jesus College library is a misfeatured thing.” 
The magnificent bronze statues of Charles I and his queen, the work of 
Le Sueur, the gift of Laud (1633), are the greatest ornaments of the college. 
They face one another over the passage-ways on the east and west of Laud’s 
quadrangle. The lead rain-water heads with fretted and coloured ornament 
are also specially noteworthy. 

But the garden front is the most beautiful feature of the whole, and one 
of the architectural glories of Oxford. ‘The whole range (which is tradi- 
tionally, but without contemporary evidence, ascribed to Inigo Jones) is 
designed to develop the idea of the single window at the south-east, finished 
in 1596. | 

2 In the evening Professor Haverfield spoke on the extent 
tinh of Wolsey’s work in the great quadrangle of Christ Church, and 

‘Mr. H. Brakspear exhibited a large scale plan of the cathedral 
church of St. Frideswide, to demonstrate more clearly what was to be 
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seen on the morrow. Their remarks fall more naturally into place in the 
account of the visit to Christ Church on the following day, where they 
will be found. 4 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope also read a paper on a remarkable shrihe-like 
canopy, on the north side of the chancel of Stanton Harcourt church. 
It is of Purbeck marble very highly wrought and polished, and stands upon 
a stone base of later date, which apparently belonged to an Easter sepulchre, 
and had nothing to do with the monument above. The monument is 
decorated with shields, some of them being sculptured with armorial bear- 
ings, and others painted. Over each shield is a head, alternatively that 
of a man and a woman indicative of alliances. He thought the monu- 
ment was of the period of Edward II, about 1330, or perhaps a little earlier.? 


Friday, 22nd July. 


CHRIST The programme commenced with a visit to Christ Church 
CHURCH. (plate v). Tom Tower, under which entrance was obtained, 

together with a considerable amount of the remainder of the 
facade facing St. Aldate’s, was obscured by scaffolding. The oldest buildings 
on the site are the remains, including most of the church, of a house of 
black canons founded, in place of an earlier establishment of secular canons, 
in 1122. This was suppressed in 1525 and made over to cardinal Wolsey, 
who began to lay out to the west of the old church a large quadrangle with 
the gatehouse on the west, the chapel on the north, and the hall and 
kitchens, etc. on the south, for the purpose of his Cardinal College. The 
south range of the Tom quadrangle, including the hall and kitchen, together 
with the greater part of the east and west ranges was completed before 
Wolsey fell into disgrace, and the college was confiscated by Henry VIII, 
who reconstituted it in 1546. At a meeting held on Thursday evening 
Professor F. Haverfield had read a short paper on the extent of Wolsey’s 
work, with particular reference to the front on St. Aldate’s. Professor 
Haverfield strongly advocated the opinion that the existing symmetry 
of the quadrangle and of the west elevation with its two massive bastions 
at each end and Tom Tower in the centre was not intended by the founder. 
It was well known that the cardinal contemplated the building of a great 
chapel on the northern side, opposite to that occupied by the hall, and 
the ground story seems actually to have been built. The St. Aldate’s 
facade, as left by Wolsey, did not, he argued, extend as far north as the north 
bastion, but stopped abruptly about halfway between it and Tom Tower. 
There is a cross wall about 3 feet thick at this point, and in it four windows 
have been discovered looking north. Moreover, fragments of the shrine 
of St. Frideswide from the adjacent cathedral were found some twenty 
years ago built into an inner wall of the north bastion. The shrine of St. 
Frideswide, however, was not destroyed till 1538, some years after Wolsey’s 
death. Still stronger evidence lay in documents recording that this 
bastion was not erected till the completion of the north side of the great 
quadrangle between 1660 and 1668. It was fairly certain, said Professor 
Haverfield, that Wolsey intended the north side should be given up to 


1The monument is further described at page 356. 
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his chapel, and such a building would ill accord with the bastion. More- 
over, a stout cross-wall exists at a corresponding point in the other range 
of buildings forming the east side. There seems reason, therefore, to 
believe that Wolsey never meant the present symmetry to exist. It has 
even been suggested that the south bastion was intended to carry a tower. 
Round the quadrangle runs the pavement of what would have been the 
cloister, the springers of the vaulting being against the wall. ‘The massive 
foundations of the buttresses are, however, an addition of a few years ago. 
The Tom gate was left unfinished by Wolsey. In 1682 Wren crowned 
it with the present dominating tower with its fan vaulting and cupolas. 
The hall is reached under a rather low square tower in the south-east 
corner of the quadrangle. The tower seen from the outside only dates 
back thirty years, but the remarkable fan vaulting of the entrance hall 
was erected in 1640. ‘The hall is the largest in Oxford and is practically 
as Wolsey erected it. It contains many notable portraits. The college 
library dating from the eighteenth century is detached from the Tom 
quadrangle and forms one side of the Peckwater quadrangle which lies to 
the north-east. 

Mr. Hope called attention to the remarkable parallel between Wolsey’s 
plan, which was different from the Oxford arrangement, and that of 
king Henry VI’s scheme for building his college of St. Mary and St. Nicholas 
at Cambridge. Only the chapel of this was actually finished and the founda- 
tion laid of the street front, but from the document known as the King’s 
will it was possible to lay out to scale all the proposed plan. Mr. Hope 
thought that Wolsey was acquainted with this, and had determined to 
outdo king Henry’s college by building one on the same plan, but very 
much bigger. 

The cathedral church of St. Frideswide is entered through 


THE a passage in the east side of the Tom quadrangle leading 
pope as immediately into the nave. The earliest church upon the 
OF ST. site was that of the nunnery founded by St. Frideswide 


FRIDESWIDE. about 730, and the east wall of this, with three small arches 

originally opening into as many apses, the foundations of 
which were uncovered by the late Mr. J. Park Harrison in 1887, still formed 
the east end of the two chapels or aisles north of the presbytery. Mr. 
Brakspear, who described the building, pointed out that the remnants 
of the first church of the black canons, whose chapter-house, etc. were 
still standing, had hitherto been overlooked, but they could be seen just 
east of the transepts, and probably in the lower parts of the tower piers. 
The church had, however, largely been rebuilt towards the close of the 
twelfth century, to which date the presbytery and its aisles, the transepts, 
the central tower and the spire, and the remnant of the nave and its aisles 
belonged. In the thirteenth century an additional aisle was built north 
of the presbytery, and another, now called the Latin chapel, beyond that 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. The remarkable arrangement 
of the main arcades was pointed out, and attention called to the beautiful 
vault of the eastern limb, with its carved pendants and bosses, of a date 
circa 1505. "Three of the western bays of the nave had been destroyed by 
Wolsey, who had spared the rest of the church to serve as a college chapel 
while his new chapel was in building, a scheme abandoned through the 
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confiscation of the college by king. Henry VIII, when the cardinal fell 
into disgrace. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope added some remarks descriptive of the fine 
series of monuments, including the Purbeck marble base, with its exquisite 


late thirteenth-century carving, of the shrine of St. Frideswide. The shrine 


was broken up in 1538, but some pieces have been recovered and put to- 
gether in the easternmost arch between the lady-chapel and the north 
quire-aisle. ‘The shrine was explained by Mr. Hope, who also dealt with 
the fine tomb, unhappily now without its canopy, of Elizabeth lady 
Montagu, with its coloured gesso decorations. In referring to the so-called 
“watching chamber,” Mr. Hope said that the term “ watching-loft ”’ 
was quite misleading, as the lower part was a stone monument containing 
the casements of the brasses of a citizen and his wife, whose wooden chantry 
chapel above formed the so-called loft, and beneath the tomb was a vault 
which he and others had been allowed to open and examine in 1886, when 
it was found to contain the wooden coffin and the shrouded body of the 
unknown lady commemorated by the lost brass. 

After Mr. Brakspear had conducted the party round the cloister, 
chapter-house, and other remains of the monastic buildings of the black 
canons, the rest of the morning was given up to the inspection of the 
library, with its fine series of pictures and other objects of interest. 
EYNSHAM, The party subsequently motored to Stanton Harcourt, 
stopping for luncheon at Eynsham. In the open space to 
the north of the church at the latter village stands the base and shaft of 
a fine market cross. 

The parish church contains some early benches, and the section of the 
piers in the nave arcade is unusual. 

The first thing seen on reaching Stanton Harcourt was the 
old village stocks on the roadside. Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 
by way of preface, explained the origin of the word Stanton, 
ie, stone town. To the south of the village are three great standing 
stones 200 yards from each other, known as the “ Devil’s Quoits,” which 
represent part either of a great circle of stones, or of an avenue of them. 
Hence came the name of the Town of the Stones. The church, which 
was described by Mr. E.fH. New, is cruciform, with central tower. It 
falls into several periods. The nave is of the twelfth century ; the chancel 
and transepts, and the lower stages of the tower are of the thirteenth, 
the nave roof is of the fourteenth, the Harcourt chapel and the upper 
stages of the tower of the fifteenth century. The well-known thirteenth- 
century screen is among the oldest surviving examples, and this was described 
by Mr. Aymer Vallance. The most conspicuous feature about it, apart 
from the early date, is a number of small openings carved at different 
levels in the lower part without regard to any particular order. Mr. Vallance 
thought the supposition that they were cut for the purpose of confession 
might be dismissed ; he preferred to think they were to allow small children 
who crowded round as close as they could to witness the elevation of the 
Host at mass. The screen was painted and retains the traces of a female 
figure. Another very notable feature is the canopied shrine or Easter 
sepulchre of elaborate Decorated design on the north side of the chancel. 
This was commented on by Mr. Hope on the preceding evening and he 
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now added some further remarks on the spot. He suggested that the alter- 
nate male and female heads on the top might have been carved by the same 
hand, or at any rate came from the same shop, as the shrine of St. Frideswide 
at Oxford. The whole structure is of Purbeck marble, highly wrought 
and polished. It consists of open arches of ogee form elaborately crocketed 
and with pinnacles between. It is decorated with shields of arms, four 
on the south side, four on the side against the window (which now cannot 
be seen owing to their closeness to the wall), and a single pair at each end. 
Some of the shields have their armorial bearings sculptured, while others 
were painted. Unfortunately the paintings have been defaced. Over each 
shield there is sculptured in the cornice a head alternately male and female. 
Each pair of shields represents a man and his wife. Mr. Hope said in 
general construction it was very much like the base of a shrine, though 
no shrine is known of such a character. Nothing appears to be known 
about it, and it is quite a puzzle. Mr. Hope also suggested it may possibly 
have been used as an Eastern sepulchre, and as there was nothing super- 
stitious about the work it was allowed at the reformation to remain 
undamaged. He thought it might have stood on a very low base, especially 
as in the adjoining Harcourt chapel there are two pieces of marble which 
might have served for the purpose, but confessed himself unable at present 
to explain the true meaning or trace the origin of the beautiful Purbeck 
marble canopy with its shields ofarms. Mr. Percy Manning thought it com- 
memorated members of the Lovel family and had come from the destroyed 
alien priory church at Minster Lovel, and Mr. St. Clair Baddeley suggested 
its having formed part of a memorial to a child or some children. 

In the Harcourt chapel several interesting tombs were inspected, in- 
cluding the alabaster effigies of Sir Robert Harcourt (d. 1471) and his wife, 
both of whom wear the Garter, the lady having it on her left arm. There 
are only two other effigies of ladies showing this decoration, one of them 
at Ewelme (see page 339). 

Not many yards from the church is the manor house, which was the 
seat of the Harcourt family from the twelfth century until the death of 
Sir Philip Harcourt in 1688. Part of the manor of Stanton was given 
c. 1137 by Adeliza of Brabant (one of the queens of Henry I) as dowry 
to her cousin Millicent, on her marriage with Robert Marmion. On 
the departure of the Harcourts the manor house quickly fell into a ruinous 
condition as is attested by the letters of Pope, who did some literary work 
here in 1718. It once consisted of a large rectangular moated fifteenth- 
century house, with a courtyard on the north, entered by a gatehouse. 
The principal remains now are the splendid fifteenth-century kitchen and 
the tower, known as Pope’s Tower. ‘These were connected in the poet’s 
time by a suite of apartments, including the Great and Little Parlours 
and the Queen’s Chamber. Pope’s Tower probably dates from 1450. 
The ground floor, vaulted in two bays, served as the chapel and ante-chapel, 
the three stories above being called successively the priest’s room, the priest’s 
bedroom, and Pope’s study. ‘The kitchen (fig. 13) is another square tower 
which rises in a single story to the octagonal tiled roof, surrounded by a 
battlemented parapet, to which access is gained by a newel staircase. It 
is often compared with Glastonbury kitchen (fig. 14). Mr. E. H. New 
emphasised the differences in the design, and gave the following measure- 
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FIG. 13. PLAN AND ELEVATION OF THE KITCHEN AT STANTON ' 
HARCOURT MANOR HOUSE. bo : 


From The Growth of the English House, by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 
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ments: Glastonbury is 40 feet square, this is 33 feet by 31 feet ; the total 
height of Glastonbury is 74 feet, while Stanton Harcourt is 72 feet. 


The gate-house, c. 1530, 
was formerly used as the 
vicarage ; some years ago it 
was considerably added to, 
a rather large house being 
erected on the inner side. 
The arms of Sir Simon 
Harcourt can be seen over 
the entrance. 

After tea, which, by 
permission of Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt, was served in the 
grounds of the manor house, 
a visit was paid to an ex- 
tremely perfect moated house 
at the other end of the 
village, of which little defi- 
nite is known. Mr. E. H. 
New said the property, 
including the tithes of the 
rectory, was granted to All 
Souls College by cardinal 
Pole in the reign of queen 
Mary. It was given to 
Reading abbey in 1140. 
In Elizabeth’s time it was 
claimed by the Crown, and 
it was only after a long 
dispute ending in 1590 that 
it was secured for All Souls. 
The house was at first en- 
tirely surrounded by the 
moat, though now it is 
enclosed on only three sides. 
The present building dates 
from about William and 
Mary. The house bears 
a striking resemblance, ac- 
cording to Mr. New, to an 
existing design by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, preserved at 
All Souls College. The 
absence of sash windows 
helps to fix the date, as 
sash windows came into 





FIG. 14. PLAN AND ELEVATION OF THE 
ABBOT’S KITCHEN, GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


From The Growth of the English House, 
by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 


fashion between 1680 and 1690. At Stanton Harcourt the seven 
window openings in the front are spaced evenly, whereas in Wren’s design 
they were grouped. At the back the ridges of the roof end in stone gables 
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in a curious and interesting way. In the earlier leases the house was called 
the Rectory, in 1681 it was called the Parsonage House, and now it is known 
as the Parsonage Farm. In 1610 in one of the leases with All Souls there 
is a clause by which the tenant was bound to provide four chambers for 
the use of the members of the college in time of plague, being sometimes 
referred to in consequence as the Pest House. In 1681, if not before, it 
was leased to Robert Huntington, then to Dr. William Gibbons, who 
was succeeded by John Arnatt, in whose family it has remained ever since. 
The house contains much of its original panelling, ornamented with paint- 
ings of the eighteenth century, some remarkable hangings of stamped 
Spanish leather, and other fittings, including a series of pictures round 
the wall of the entrance hall, and some armour and old furniture, which 
seems to have belonged to Robert Huntington, who was probably the 
builder of the existing edifice. 

Mr. Percy Manning, mentioned the fact that a house in Stanton Har- 
court was granted ‘by Richard I to Henry de la Wade, and in 1327 a 
licence was granted to crenellate it. There is, however, no evidence to 
shew if it was on this site. 

The party then embarked in motor cars and were conveyed back to 
Oxford. 

EVENING __In the evening Professor Oman read a paper, with lantern 
MEETING. _ Slides, on an illustrated diary by Walter Morgan, an Eliza- 

bethan soldier of fortune in the wars of the Dutch indepen- 
dence, which it is hoped may be printed in the Fournal ; the diary is not 
only full of interesting and amusing details, but illustrated by a delightfully 
graphic series of drawings, that were shown upon the screen. Mr. Hope 
called attention to the remarkable similarity in character between Morgan’s. 
drawings and the paintings, now destroyed, formerly at Cowdray House, 
illustrative of the campaigns of Henry VIII. 


Saturday, 23rd July. 


Corpus Christi College was described by Mr. Case, Pre- 
Soothe sident of the college. It was founded 1517 by bishop Fox. 
COLLEGE. By 1528 the whole college stood complete, and formed a 
collegiate group of striking beauty, comprising the present 
front quadrangle, having on the north the gate tower, on the south the 
library with the chapel (1517) beyond, on the east the hall and the kitchen. 
The hal! possesses its original hammer-beam roof. The library is fitted 
with seventeenth-century woodwork and a gallery overlooking the chapel. 
The cloister south of the chapel was replaced 1706 by a classical piazza. 
The dial and pelican on the column in the centre of the quadrangle were 
erected 1581. . 
The party was first shown the plate of the college which Mr. Case said 
was all given by the founder, Fox. The founder’s crosier was a very fine 
example, and was supposed to date from 1492. Some engravings were 
exhibited representing the salt-cellar in its original state and shewing how 
very much it had been altered. The chalice was remarkable as being the 
only English mediaeval gold one now remaining, and it bore the London 
hall-mark of 1507. 











PLATE VI. To face 361. 
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Addressing the party with regard to the college, Mr. Case said the first 
thing they should see was the kitchen, because it was in existence before 
the college. It was supposed to be the refectory of Urban Hall, which 
was there before the college. The college was founded on five halls which 
were bought by the founder partly from Merton, partly from Godstow 
Nunnery, and partly from St. Frideswide’s. Having seen the kitchen 
they came into the college of Fox himself. ‘The speaker would point out 
that Fox was a great friend of Henry VII before he was king, and he was 
abroad in France with Henry, and brought back with him a love of the 
renaissance, which had considerable effect on the architecture of his time. 
That he was a man of taste they would see from the beautiful things he 
gave. With regard to the buildings, he would warn them not to trust 
all they saw with their eyes. The buildings were much more beauti- 
ful in his days than they were at present. ‘The old college consisted of the 
quadrangle, the hall, the library on the south of the quadrangle, the chapel 
to the east of the library, and beyond that there was a Gothic cloister 
and cloister chambers, and the garden beyond. It was a complete college 
as left by Fox himself. The hall had not the present wood-work which 
seemed far too heavy for it, as also did the woodwork in the chapel. They 
knew that the fault of Gothic architecture was that the windows were 
generally small and very low, and there was a great difficulty about light. 
If they looked at the Gothic windows in that college, however, they would 
find that the windows of the founder were larger than usual, and that they 
were very high. ‘The founder drove his windows high into the top of the 
roof. This was a case in which the work of a great man had been spoilt 
by the work of ordinary people. In the interior of the rooms, later genera- 
tions had added heavy woodwork, and in 1706 they put up Turner’s Building, 
which from the garden was a very beautiful building in itself, but seen from 
the cloister inside they found it was much too high, and it was very deep, 
and the consequence was that the beauty of the old Gothic cloister was 
completely spoilt and the chapel darkened and the whole place rendered 
dark. The most vital spoiling took place in 1737, when a third story 
was added to the existing buildings. ‘That story was disproportionate 
to the two others, and it had ruined the appearance of the college. Then 
later they had blocked up one of the windows in the chapel. Thus out 
of the best of motives for the improvement of the college came the worst 
possible results, 

The next college visited was Magdalen (plate v1 and 

ae eo fig. 15), described by the Rev. H. A. Wilson, M.A. Fellow. 
It was founded by William of Waynflete, 1458, on the site of 

the hospital of St. John the Baptist, where he began his buildings in 1474. 
The hospital was said to have been founded in 1233 by Henry III. Asa 
matter of fact, it was in existence a good many years before that time, for 
there were deeds in the cartulary which showed that it held property 
granted by John when he was not yet king, and thus went back to the reign 
of Richard I. There were two parts of the old hospital remaining: one 
was the college kitchen and the other was embedded in the buildings which 
faced the High Street between the great tower and the gate of the college. 
If they looked at the front of that building they would see a blocked-up low 
doorway a little way from the tower. That was one of the old entrances 
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to the hospital, and between that and the stone pulpit lay the chapel of 
the hospital, which had below it a vaulted chamber, of which some parts still 
remained. ‘There were the remains there of the bases of some of the pillars 
and also of some of the windows. The chapel was completed 1479-1480, 
the fourth side of the cloister in 1490. The north side of the quadrangle 
and the southern range of the cloister were rebuilt in the nineteenth century. 
The muniment tower adjoins the north end of the chapel, and further 
north is the magnificient “ Founder’s Tower,” designed to be the chief 
entrance to the college. The library, on the first floor, extends from the 
tower to the north-west end of the quadrangle. The hall occupies the 
first floor of the south range, in continuation of the line of the chapel. 
The great tower south of the chapel was begun in 1492 and finished in 
1504-1505. ‘The original gateway, opposite the west end of the chapel, 
was replaced in 1635 by one designed by Inigo Jones, which in turn gave 
place to another, by Pugin, in 1845, taken down in 1885. West of the 
college was Magdalen Hall, of which nothing now remains but the picturesque 
Grammar School. 
After an examination of the several parts of the college 
SOhEaT under Mr. Wilson’s guidance, the party mounted their motor 
HILL. cars and were conveyed to Youlbury, Mr. Arthur Evans” 
house on Boar’s Hill, where they spent the rest of the day.. 
The number present exceeded a hundred and fifty, and they were most 
hospitably entertained at luncheon in a marquee. After luncheon the 
members enjoyed the privilege of seeing Mr. Evans’ grounds and gardens. 
and examining the late Sir John Evans’ extensive collections of objects 
relating to the stone, bronze and early iron ages, his ancient British, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and Roman coins and antiquities, and-his collection of 
finger-rings, including posies, memorial jewels and mediaeval seals. To 
this unique display Mr. Evans had added his own photographs and draw- 
ings of Knossos and Minoan antiquities, a selection of general prehistoric 
objects, and some Minoan, Greek and Graeco-Roman engraved gems and. 
signets, together with a collection of Greek coins of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. 
During the afternoon there was music on the lawns. After partaking: 
of tea the members returned at about six o’clock to Oxford. 


Monday, 25th July. 


OXFORD The first visit on the programme for Monday was to: 
CASTLE. Oxford Castle, under the guidance of Mr. Hope, who prefaced 

his description of the remaining buildings with some remarks: 
on English castles in general. Before the Conquest, he said, only two. 
castles are recorded as having existed, namely that described in the Anglo-. 
Saxon Chronicle as “ Robert’s Castle,” at Clavering, to the north of London, 
and “ Pentecost’s Castle,” at Ewias Harold. Both these were probably 
the work of Norman favourites of Edward the Confessor. The Norman 
castles are almost all of one type, one of the chief features being a great 
mount of earth obtained by digging a deep circular ditch and throwing 


the material up in the centre. Appended to this were baileys or large: 
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courtyards defended by moats or ditches. Sometimes it happened, as 
at Oxford, that the river enabled them to partly dispense with the earth- 
works as a means of defence. This type was to be found all over England 
from the Tweed to the English Channel, and from Norfolk and Suffolk 
to the Marches of Wales, as well as in those parts of Scotland that were 
under Norman influence, and in that part of Ireland known as the English 
Pale. All were clearly the work of one dominant power. 

It was, insisted Mr. Hope, a matter of simple history that the first 
and only power that could have put them up about that time was the con- 
quering Norman ; whereas in Saxon days there was no great ruling power 
capable of doing so. In order to come to any other conclusion it is necessary 
to overlook the fact that they were erected in important positions with 
the sole intention of bringing about the conquest of the country. 

It was also clear from their strategical positions that these early castles 

were so placed as to keep in order a hostile population, and at the same 
time to control the roads, passes, and waterways. Every important town 
situated on a waterway was provided with a castle, which controlled it ; 
this was due to the fact that the first important people with which the 
Conqueror had to deal were the Danes, and they largely used the rivers 
for locomotion. It must also be remembered that the country was not 
‘then drained as now, and there used to be waterways where there is now 
scarcely a brook. At the same time the castle overawed the turbulent 
natives who were disposed to resist the invaders. They were to be found 
at places like Durham, Norwich, Shrewsbury, Lewes, Tunbridge and 
Arundel. 

It was the failure to realise the Norman origin of castles that had caused 
the Oxford historians so much trouble in trying to explain certain facts 
about the city noted in the Domesday Survey, especially with regard to 
the extraordinary number of houses described as waste or destroyed. This 
shows it to have had 721 houses inside and outside the walls, of which 478 
were untaxable, being unoccupied and ruined, and 243 paid geld or tax. 
The number of ruined houses has always been a puzzle, and to account 
for them a view became widely adopted that they were destroyed in the 
course of a long siege in 1068 by the Conqueror, referred to in contemporary 
chronicles. This siege is really a myth as far as Oxford was concerned, 
said Mr. Hope, for the chronicles refer to Exonia, or Exeter, and not to 
Oxonia. Mr. Hope thought there was a possibility that the houses were 
destroyed before the Conquest by bands of marauding Danes returning 
from a witan. The solution was largely to be found in the formation of 
the castle itself. It was bounded by the stream, Bulwarks Lane, Castle 
Street, and Paradise Street, which formed the inner bailey of the castle. 
The present church of “ St. Peter-le-Bailey” does not now stand on the 
same site as it did when originally known as “ St. Peter-in-the-Bailey.” 
It was first built in the outer bailey of the castle, which then probably 
extended (as at Colchester) over a whole quarter of the city as far east- 
ward as the Carfax. This in itself would account for the destruction of 
a large number of dwellings as recorded in Domesday. It is paralleled 
in the contemporary accounts of other towns like Lincoln, where houses 
were destroyed propter castellum. When the time came for replacing the 
palisades with stone, it was found that the inner bailey would be adequate 
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for police purposes, and consequently the permanent defensive works were 
confined to the inner bailey. Robert d’Oily was the builder of the castle 
in 1071, and by 1074 it was sufficiently complete for him, in conjunction 
with Roger d’Ivry, his sworn brother, to establish within the walls the 
great hall and the collegiate church of St. George. The great hall is now 
represented by the assize court, but the subvault of the chapel remains, 
as well as the contemporary early tower that commanded the river and 
the mill. At Leicester and Oakham the original hall of the Norman castle 
is also still used for assize work. At Oxford and Cambridge the hall was 
replaced by a new block of buildings. These castles were always in the 
custody of the sheriff, who was the king’s officer and responsible to him 
and not to the mayor. A wealth of evidence has been found by Mr. Hope 
in the Pipe Rolls concerning the early building. A very great deal of it 
is now destroyed. ‘The castle, according to maps, was originally surrounded 
by a wall with towers at intervals; only one of the latter has survived. 
The inner works were entered from Castle Street by a bridge over the 
ditch, which stood about where the Salvation Army barracks now are. 
An inspection was then made by the visitors of the St. George’s Tower 
and of the crypt of the collegiate church. The date of the latter is about 
1071; its capitals are strongly reminiscent of Roman work. This is 
explained by the fact that they were probably carved by Saxon workmen 
who only had Roman Corinthian capitals to inspire them. Mr. Hope 
pointed out the curious resemblance of the heavy capitals to those in the 
contemporary work at Lastingham. ‘The crypt is 31 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. ! 
The mount is pierced by a tunnel which leads to a large circular well- 
chamber. This mount, like most of the rest of the castle, was first defended 
by fortifications of wood, as the earth would not be firm enough’to sustain 
the weight of a solid stone structure. Several such defences are represented 
in the Bayeux tapestry. ‘The Pipe Rolls of 1172 show that the sum of 
661. odd (calculated by Mr. Hope to be equivalent to 1,500/. of our money) 
was expended on erecting a house and the well on this mount. The well 
would be the last thing to be completed, and in 1173 there is an entry 
of 1g/. odd for finishing the well. Of the wall of the circular or polygonal 
great tower built at the same time upon the mount nothing can now be 
seen. Local authorities are divided as to whether the great tower which 
stood on the mount, half within and half without the line of works, was 
round or polygonal. This part of the castle dates from the reign of Henry II, 
when very considerable fortresses were erected all over the country 
owing to its disturbed condition, and to the turbulence of the barons. 
About this time, said Mr. Hope, there was built quite a long line of important 
fortresses, including those of Bridgnorth (1168-1170), Bowes (1186-1188), 
Chilham (1170-1175), Dover (1181-1188), Newcastle (1171-1177), Peak 
(1175-1176), and Richmond (1172). All of these had square towers. 
Oxford was for quite a long time an important fortress. The old maps 
show in one direction a curious place called “The Jew’s Mount.” Mr. 
Hope said there was a probability that this was a siege work done in Stephen’s 
reign. Stephen besieged the castle, and the empress Matilda effected her 


' An account of the crypt by Mr. Lynam will appear in a forthcoming number of 
the Fournal. 
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escape from within by crossing the frozen river in white garments. The 
next day the castle surrendered to Stephen. ‘The building was demolished 
by order of the Parliament in 1649, with the exception of one of the minor 
towers, the crypt, and some fragments of walls. 
Subsequently the members motored to Thame, stopping on the’ road 
to visit Rycote. 
RYCOTE The unusual position of Rycote chapel, standing in the 
CHAPEL. midst of fields and about a quarter of a mile from the road, 
is explained by the fact that although as large as many country 
churches it was never intended and has never served as one. It was erected 
in 1449 by Richard Quartermayne as a private chapel to his house, which 
stood a very short distance away, and of which only some fragments remain, 
but, owing to the distance of the mother church of Great Haseley, it had 
also to serve for the persons employed on the estate, and so eventually 
obtained rights of baptism and burial. ‘This fact explains the presence 
of a font, otherwise unusual in a private chapel. Richard and Sybil Quarter- 
mayne were not, however, buried here, but at Thame church, about a 
mile away. In the first half of the sixteenth century the estate fell, with 
many others in Oxfordshire, into the hands of Lord Williams, who had 
made himself conspicuous for his zeal as commissioner for the dissolution 
of the monasteries. In 1539 he built a magnificent mansion with a large 
lake, using the older house of the Quartermaynes as stables and offices. 
Here was entertained princess Elizabeth first as a prisoner in 1554, and then 
as a queen in 1566 and 1592. Later James I, Charles I and IJ, and Anne 
visited the fine mansion, which served very frequently as the first stopping- 
place for distinguished travellers returning from Oxford to London. About 
1750 the north wing was destroyed by fire, and by the end of the century 
the house was pulled down by Lord Abingdon, who made Wytham his seat. 
Little remains now except a detached block with stables, which probably 
served as a house for the chief bailiff, a brick tower, and the detached chapel. 
The chapel? is quite complete, with a nave and chancel under one 
roof without any structural division, and a western tower which contains 
a priest’s room with a fireplace : a wooden partition runs across the belfry 
chamber above, to form a small room which may have served as a bed- 
room. ‘The staircase wall is pierced at one point so as to allow of a view 
into the church. The chancel retains its fifteenth-century stalls. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century the Gothic interior was greatly altered 
by the introduction of the greater part of the present remarkable fittings. 
The rood-screen was cut down, and the sites of the two nave altars occupied 
by late Elizabethan or early Jacobean pews adorned with painting and 
carving. ‘They served no doubt to accommodate the lord of the manor 
and any distinguished guests. That on the south has a curious domed 
canopy, while the one on the north side is of two stories, the upper of which! 
is reached by a narrow staircase built in the wall, and served as an organ 
loft. Mr. Hope said there was a similar Kidderminster pew at Langley, 
near Windsor, which had been put up in 1630. Owing to the greater 
delicacy of the decorations he placed the Rycote pew later. The reredos, 
altar and altar rails belong to the same date as the pews. All the windows 


1A plan of Rycote chapel appears at Church of the B.M.V. of Thame, by the 
page 326 of The History of the Prebendal Rev. F. G. Lee, 1883. 
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retain their original tracery, and the black and wh'te marble flooring to 
the chancel also remains. ‘There is a two-decker Jacobean. pulpit with a 
sounding-board. 

The whole of the contents of the chapel are in a most deplorable state or 
ruin and confusion, fragments of the woodwork lying about in all directions, 
the roof giving way, and it has become the nesting-place of birds. The 
chapel is also surrounded by a dense undergrowth of shrubs and weeds, 
which had partially to be cut away to enable the members to enter. 

The rector of the parish, who received the party, explained that although 
it had always been his desire to do something, he was powerless. There 
are so few people round about that, as a church, it would prove a “ white 
elephant.” ‘The only hope would seem to lie in Lord Abingdon, the owner, 
being stirred by family pride to spend £1,000, or even £500, in arresting 
further decay and rearranging the interior with the fittings which lie about, 
and converting it once more into a noteworthy and handsome family chapel. 1 

The members then continued their journey to Thame, where they 
had luncheon. 

Thame is a straggling market town twelve miles east of 

THAME. Oxford. ‘The three places visited in it were the prebendal 

house, the church, and the grammar school. The town 

at the Conquest was in the jurisdiction of the bishop of Dorchester, and 

of the bishop of Lincoln when the see was transferred to Lincoln in 1085 ; 

the borough and the manor were retained in the hands of the bishop, 

but the church was given by the bishop to found a prebend of the 

cathedral church. At the same time was erected the prebendal house 
and chapel to the north-west of the church. 

The prebendal house (fig. 16) is an interesting example of 


THe a thirteenth-century house, now partly ruined, with additions 
PREBENDAL : . 
HOUSE. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The earliest 


portion, about 1240, had the chief rooms on the first floor, 
and still retains complete the beautiful chapel with its triplet of lancets, 
parts of the great hall and the adjoining solar with its fourteenth-century 
lengthening and roof. In the fifteenth century a new hall was erected 
on the ground floor, with its porch and solar, and these form the present 
dwelling-house, which is now detached from the rest of the building through 
the loss of the intermediate thirteenth-century hall, which seems to have 
become the great chamber. The building and its offices were disposed 
about a quadrangular courtyard, and were apparently once surrounded 
by a moat. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope prefaced his description of this 
purely domestic structure by giving a brief review of the development of 
the English house. The kernel of the mediaeval house was, he said, the 
hall, and at the beginning it consisted of nothing else. In it was a large open 
fireplace in the centre, with pallets ranged round on which the people 
slept. In Saxon times privacy was not considered necessary; men and 
women both slept in the big hall, the only distinction between the sexes 
‘being that one end was screened off for the use of the women. As things 
became more civilised the lord of the place erected at the end of the hall 
a a separate room for himself, this bower or boudoir being used meng the 
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day by the ladies. Later there was a tendency to raise the living-rooms 
on to a floor over the boudoir, where they enjoyed more comfort and privacy. 
Next a separate kitchen was erected at the passage end of the great hall, 
and a service block in connexion with it. When circumstances demanded 
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it they did not keep to alignment, but arranged their buildings in the way 
most convenient. At Thame they commenced with the hall; then came 
the great chamber (now destroyed) with its undercroft, and at right angles 
to it the chapel with another undercroft, and the dormitory on the other 
side of the chamber. A western range of buildings, which is now destroyed, 
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formed a parallel side to the hall and chamber with the kitchen block. 
‘The great chamber was lengthened in the fourteenth century, a new roof 
being erected at the same time. Apparently not very long after it was 
finished the house was found too small, and the hall was rebuilt. But the 
living rooms were not now upstairs, but on the ground floor, in accordance 
with fashion. That hall forms the present house, but it preserves nothing 
of its original arrangement. The small thirteenth-century chapel stands 
some feet above the ground. It contains a beautiful lancet triplet recessed 
at the éast end. The earlier solar has an open timber roof. 
THAME The prebendal church of Thame, as already mentioned, 
CHURCH. _ is believed to have been rebuilt by Bishop Grossetéte in 1240 
on a larger scale than the then existing Norman structure.* 
As this church and that at Aylesbury differ from their neighbours in plan 
and details, it is often said that they were the work of masons brought 
from Lincoln by the bishop. It was shown by Mr. Hope to contain the 
principal features of a complete cruciform thirteenth-century church with 
widened aisles of the fourteenth century; the nave clerestory was added 
about 1390. ‘The tower, with. its fourteenth-century lantern, was 
strengthened about this time by two enormous piers. The transepts were 
remodelled shortly after. ‘The churchwardens’ accounts commence in 1442, 
and among the earliest entries are the bills and subscription list in connexion 
with the making of the windows and solars or upper chambers over the 
transepts in 1443, and as no building works are mentioned later, the large 
transept windows must be the latest of mediaeval date in the church. ‘These 
solars were used perhaps for the storage of valuables or as muniment rooms ; 
they were both removed at a recent restoration. Mr. Hope pointed out 
the parclose screen in front of the organ in the north transept, remarking 
that it was a stone screen carried out in wood, for the fourteenth-century 
workers had failed to realise the greater freedom and delicacy which was 
possible in wood. He suggested that it may have stood across the chancel 
arch until the reign of Henry VIII. , In the south transept there is a curious 
effigy placed upright in the wall which may have covered the grave of 
one of the first priests at Thame. In the same transept are two Quarter- 
mayne tombs, one with the effigies of Richard and Sybil Quartermayne 
(1460), the founders of Rycote chapel. In the other transept is an altar 
tomb with brasses to Geoffrey Dormer, his two wives and twenty-five 
children. By far the most splendid of the tombs is that in the centre of 
the chancel. It commemorates Lord Williams (1559), who at the dissolution 
of the monasteries secured Thame, Rycote, and other rich manors. The 
figures of himself and his wife are in alabaster and the altar tomb is splendidly 
panelled. Both figures lie with their feet pointing to the west, and Lord 
Williams is in his peer’s robes, which is also unusual. The tomb is sur- 
rounded by its original iron grate. The brass chandelier is also noteworthy. 
Mr. Hope pointed out that the brass in the rece*sed tomb in the south 
wall of the chancel is an instance of the use of white metal to represent 
silver in armorial bearings; here the metal is still perfect. 
Mr. Aymer Vallance briefly dealt with the interesting series of screens, 


1 The history and a plan of the church Church of the B.V.M. of Thame, by the 
appears in The History of the Prebendal Rev. F. G. Lee. 
Pp y 
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including the one of fourteenth-century date under the north arch; of the 
crossing, perhaps the original rood-screen. It was not constructed like 
most of them, being more like a fifteenth-century. screen in the arrangement 
of its upper part, and bears a curious survival of the dog-tooth moulding 
in the arch over the entrance. The chancel screen and stall work savours 
of the very latest Gothic and suggests foreign influence. The treatment 
and general detail reminded Mr. Vallance very strongly of the rood-screen 
dated about 1500 at Charlton-on-Otmoor, though that at Thame differs 
inasmuch as it is rectangular. He dismissed the suggestion that it might 
have been brought from Thame abbey at the suppression. 
The party had tea in Lord Williams’s Grammar School 
Anakin Atk (1575), at which several well-known men have been educated, 
SCHOOL. including John Hampden, Anthony Wood, Dean Fell of 
Christ Church, and Edward Pococke, the Orientalist. The 
school is not at present in use. The house is of the date of the foundation, 
with the large hall-like schoolroom and the other chambers still retaining 
much of their original features, although stripped of their panelling, removed 
c. 1840. It is thus a notable example.of an Elizabethan house of some 
size, though at present untenanted. The almshouses at the entrance, 
also. now empty, were erected by the Quartermayne family and re-endowed 
by Lord Williams, and much altered. 
The members sybsequently motored back to Oxford. 
In the evening Mr. F. E. Howard read a paper on 
fan-vaults, with lantern illustrations, which it is proposed 
to print in the Fournal. f 


EVENING 
MEETING. 


Tuesday, 26th July. 


Dull weather prevailed on Tuesday morning, when an excursion was 
made by steamer to Iffley, Abingdon, and Sutton Courtenay. ‘The party 
embarked on a special steamer at Folly Bridge, and proceeded down the 
Thames to Iffley lock, whence a short walk brought them to the church. 

_JIFFLEY As Mr. Harold Brakspear, who gave the description, 
CHURCH. ‘emarked, Iffley church is well known to all students of archi- 
tecture, and’there is not very much to tell about it, as its 

history is best written in the building itself. The church consists of a 
nave, a central tower, and a chancel of two bays, and dates from 
about the middle of the twelfth century. It is sometimes asserted that 
the original chancel ended in an apse; but with this view Mr. Brakspear 
said he could not agree. The principal evidence adduced is the existence 
of a round-headed opening at the back of the existing thirteenth-century 
sedilia, but this was probably only a barrow hole. In the thirteenth century 
the Norman chancel was prolonged by one bay containing sedilia, .a 
piscina and aumbry. The next work was consequent on the demand for 
better light in the chancel, and consisted of inserting a two-light. pointed 
window on either side. The same thing occurred in the fifteenth century, 
when three-light windows were inserted in the deeply splayed Norman open- 
ings under the central tower and in the nave. The only original windows 
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left intact are those at the west end on either side of the font; but the 
ghosts of the rest are everywhere to be seen. Much of the work is unfinished, 
especially the corbel-tables and belfry stage of the tower. One window 
of the latter has been carved to shew what was intended. There is, how- 
ever, a profusion of Norman carving. .An unusual feature is the four 
columns of black marble introduced in the arches supporting the tower. 


The font is of the same black marble as the similar font to be found at 


Winchester and at one or two other places. The glass in some of the nave 
windows is partly original. The big circular window, with its elaborate 
carving, in the west wall was considerably restored in 1860, when an inserted 
fifteenth-century window was taken out. Mr. Brakspear noted as a 
curious point in construction that the staircase to the low central Norman 
tower has walls of not more than nine inches in thickness. ‘The west door 
at Iffley with its six orders is famous: four of them are ornamented with 
the chevron and the other two have a curious beak-head moulding. The 
so-called zodiacal signs in the hood-mould over were apparently introduced 
from memory by a carver who had seen the signs elsewhere and was unaware 
of their meaning. The south door is somewhat less elaborate. It is in a 
state ef extraordinary preservation, due to the fact that till 1820 it was 
protected by a porch. 

Mr. Hope drew attention to a series of consecration crosses on the 
exterior of the church, one of which still retained, in the centre hole, 
the wooden plug to which the sconce was attached. 

The journey by water was continued to Abingdon, the members dis- 
embarking at Stevens’ Wharf, and after inspecting the bridge, some of 
the arches of which are finely ribbed (1416), proceeded direct to the abbey. 
ABINGDON Owing to the wholesale destruction of the buildings at 
ABBEY. the suppression, nothing of the once great abbey now re- 

mained except the late fifteenth-century gatehouse, which 
faces the market-place, with its groined vaulting; the two-storied half- 
timbered dormitory; and the thirteenth-century crypt, with a camera 
over, situated at the end of the dormitory block. Mr. Hope said that about 
the seventh century the site was occupied by a great abbey, the original 
arrangement of which is fully recorded in the contemporary chronicles. 
The abbey consisted of a large oratory or chapel about which were grouped 
the series of small houses, one for each monk, This arrangement was 
typical of many abbeys when first established in this country. There are 
also detailed accounts of the important monastery which succeeded it 
and of which so little now remains. ‘The church was no less than 450 
feet long and had three towers. William of Worcester, who was a visitor 
to it in the fifteenth century, put down some particulars concerning the 


dimensions. The buildings of a monastic establishment might be divided. 


into three classes, those grouped round the cloister, the infirmary, and the 
buildings devoted to hospitality. It is the latter which formed the most 
important parts of the existing remains. In the dispensing of hospitality 
the cellarer played an important-part, being in charge of one of the sides 
of the western cloister where the poorer class of guests was entertained. 
The poorest of all were accommodated in a separate building, which has 
been called by the late Mr. Micklethwaite “The Tramps’ Guest-House.” 
The: crypt in, which the party assembled was, in the opinion of Mr. Hope, 
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a part of the latter building. Its basement was something in the nature 
of a living room, as it was provided with a fireplace, the chimney shaft of 
which goes up the wall of the room above for a certain height and then 
ends in a slit. The crypt or basement might conceivably have been used 
as the cellarer’s office or checker, where he kept his accounts by means of 
an elaborate system of counters arranged on a chessboard. The room 
above Mr. Hope believed to have been another living-room. Its fireplace 
he considered to be one of the finest early fireplaces in the country, but 
the big projecting hood has diappeared, and it is an open'question whether 








FIG. 17. 


it was of solid stone or whether it had a timber frame filled in with plaster. 
The south side of this block is now concealed by modern buildings, but 
some years ago, when the site was cleared, Mr. H. Redfern, F.R.I.B.A. 
made an interesting sketch of the south elevation, reproduced in fig. 17. 
No less interesting is the long two-storied half-timbered dormitory adjoin- 
ing it, forming a series of cubicles with its continuous open gallery running 
the whole length of the block on the north side (fig. 18). On the south 
there appears to have been a pentise, for the lower lights are all later 
insertions. 

After inspecting the old Grammar School, with its Jacobean desks 
and panelling, now used as a drill shed, the members were welcomed by 
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FIG 18. PLANS AND NORTH ELEVATION OF REMAINS OF ABINGDON ABBEY. 
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Mr. A. E. Preston, the mayor of Abingdon, in the Council Chamber, where 
lunch was served. ‘The mayor had very kindly made arrangements for the 
display of the corporation plate, and some of the corporation documents. 
In a corridor leading to the abbey gatehouse the party was much interested 
in the collection of pewter and square wooden plates, the latter temp. 
Elizabeth, used at the mayors’ banquets. 
The next item on the programme was Christ’s Hospital, 
Sao om described by Mr. H. Redfern, F.R.I.B.A. The various 
‘hospital buildings may be said to form three sides of a quad- 
rangle with the church of St. Helen’s making the fourth side. The main 
row of almshouses forms a picturesque brick and timber structure, the 
long straight front of which is charmingly broken about the centre by a 
projecting porch and a fine lantern over the trustees’ room, which bears 
date 1556. Along the front is a pentise, which serves as a covered gallery 
for exercise and a means of communication. The hospital was administered 
by the gild of the Holy Cross, who maintained Abingdon bridge and another 
one. The date of the constitution of this gild is uncertain. It was in 
existence in the reign of Edward III, and received a charter in 1441 from 
Henry VI. The Long Alley almshouses were built in 1446 for thirteen 
men and women. ‘Two priests were appointed at an allowance of Id. a 
week to sing mass daily at St. Helen’s. Henry VIII granted leave for the 
gild to hold a yearly fair on the feast of St. Andrew. In 1547 the gild 
was dissolved by Edward VI and its possessions were confiscated. ‘The 
hospital was refounded sixteen years later, when various alterations were 
made. Mr. H. Redfern suggested that the present hall or gild room was 
made or, at any rate, remodelled at that time. He was uncertain whether 
the cloister woodwork is of the same period or whether it is part of the 
original structure. In either case it makes an interesting comparison with 
the open gallery of the abbey dormitory described above. Pepys visited 
the building in 1668 and was much impressed by the structure itself, the 
portraits of the founders, and the books. On leaving he tried to give 25. 6d. 
to the inmates, but as they would not take it he put the money in the box, 
which is still in the hall. 

There is another picturesque building to the north-west, with lantern, 
etc. called Twitty’s Hospital, built in 1707, and a further building to the 
soffth, dating from 1718. 

St. Helen’s church, also described by Mr. H. Redfern, 

Satie mainly of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
CHURCH. nd with thirteenth-century tower and spire, is remarkable 
for the effect of space gained by a wide chancel and nave with 

two broad aisles on either side. Indeed it is broader than it is long; this 
is due to the fact that it consists of five parallel aisles. The oldest parts 
of the church are the tower and the northernmost aisle (called the Jesus 
aisle) which date from the thirteenth century. The adjacent aisle of our 
Lady followed next, the roof of which was erected in 1390 ; then the present 
centre aisle dedicated to St. Helen. The two aisles to the south, namely 
St. Katherine and the Holy Cross, were built about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The spire which was erected over the tower in the 
fifteenth century was rebuilt, it is said, by Christopher Kempster, 
clerk of works at St. Paul’s Cathedral under Wren, who also rebuilt the 
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spire of his native Burford. The spire was again taken down and rebuilt 
in 1886, 

Before leaving Abingdon the party took the opportunity to look at 
the market house and county hall above, a handsome building standing 
in the market place, begun 1678, after which they continued their journey 
by water to Sutton Courtenay, disembarking in the backwater. 

The first place visited in this village was described in the 
SUTTON programme as “The Norman Hall.” This building is a 
pe aaa twelfth-century structure with a very rich doorway, 
NORMAN ©: 1200, lancet windows, a wide and good open roof, a recently 
HALL.” imported Tudor fireplace and an inserted screen which did 

not belong to the building. Mr. Harold Brakspear, Mr. C. 
Lynam, and Mr. Hope were all of opinion that it had served as a chapel. 
The chief reasons for this view are the arrangement of the windows, the 
placing of north and south doors directly facing each other, and the isolation 
of the building. 

The parish church was next visited, and described by 
pth AY Mr. Hope. The first three stages of the western tower 
cHuRCH, belong to the twelfth century, and the fourth to the four- 

teenth century. The chancel, with its small lancet slits, 
is thirteenth century. The nave is fourteenth century, as were also the 
aisles; though the latter were afterwards widened and raised, the original 
small windows being taken out and inserted in the nave clerestory. The 
chancel arch had been widened at the same time, but still retained its old 
jambs.| The original arch of rich Norman work had not, however, been 
destroyed, but reused as the first arch of the new south arcade. The 
church contains a fine font of the thirteenth century ; also some good 
plain pews, a fifteenth-century rood-screen, and parclose screens enclosing 
the'east ends of the aisles, and some remains of painted glass. There are 
likewise several good monuments. On the north wall there are the remains 
of a painting of St. George and the dragon, and two quaint wall paintings 
commemorating early seventeenth-century benefactions. The south porch 
- was erected in brick about the reign of Henry VIII with a half-timber 
parvise over. It protects a fine doorway and a holy water stock of Purbeck 
marble. In the churchyard is a good fifteenth-century tomb. 
Sutton Courtenay manor house, now called “ The Abbey,” 


patel Pe is a very complete example of a fourteenth-century house. 
MANOR The hall, with its original open-timber roof, runs through 
HOUSE. two stories. It has unfortunately lost all its original windows 


and fittings at the hands of a recent tenant. It is flanked 
on either side by apartments on two floors. The two-storied solar block 
remains intact, but the fine upper room has long been subdivided, and its roof 
is now ina sadly worm-eaten state. ‘The corresponding block at the opposite 
end of the hall, originally the kitchen, etc. has lost its ancient arrangements. 
A later kitchen wing has been added at the back and the two ends of the 
house joined by a two-storied gallery. Mr. Hope subsequently gave an 
explanation of the general arrangement in mediaeval times of manor 
houses. 
The present owners of the house, Colonel and Mrs. Good, most kindly 
gave tea to the members, who afterwards returned to Oxford in motor cars. 
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FIG. 20. THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY HALL, SUTTON COURTENAY MANOR HOUSE. : 
THE SCREENS AND WINDOWS HAVE SINCE BEEN DESTROYED. 7 
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FIG. 21. SUTTON COURTENAY MANOR HOUSE, SOUTH FRONT, AS IT WAS. 













































































































































































































































































































































































FIG. 22. THE SOLAR, SUTTON COURTENAY (RESTORED). 
NOW DIVIDED BY PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS. 
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EVENING In the evening the Rev. Canon Rashdall, Fellow of New 
MEETING. College, spoke on the origin of mediaeval universities, with 
etd special reference to Oxford. 

At the outset, Canon Rashdall said he should deal more with history 
than archaeology. In order to explain what universities originally were, 
one had to distinguish between two terms, both of which were represented 
in ordinary language by the English word university. There were two 
terms applying to these institutions, which did not originally mean the’same 
thing: one was “ studium generale ” and the other university. In order 
to understand what either of those terms meant, one must appreciate the 
position of education in the twelfth century. ‘That century witnessed a 
great intellectual movement, a movement which was perhaps quite as 
important as that later movement of the renaissance. At the beginning 
of the eleventh century Europe was barbarous, but at the end there was 
a period of highly cultured civilisation. ‘The improvement in education 
was one of the conspicuous symptoms of that advance. The universities 
developed entirely out of cathedral schools, and not out of monasteries, 
and in the course of the twelfth century, as the demand for education 
‘increased and students multiplied in certain places, there grew up a regular 
system by which the chancellor of a cathedral granted licenses to other 
masters to teach. ‘This was the first origin of the university degree. Certain 
very famous schools, such as Paris, Bologna, and Oxford, acquired such a 
universal reputation that anyone who had a licence to teach at one of those 
schools was supposed to be capable of teaching anywhere, and was recognised 
as a master all over the world. Eventually other places that were not 
recognised as “studia generalia ” applied to the pope for a bull giving 
them the right to teach everywhere, and then even the most famous univer- 
sities, which had acquired their original position by prescription, applied 
to the pope for a bull granting this right. But all that time there were 
a few universities whose position, although they had not got a bull, was 
well-established and no one thought of disputing their right to be “ studia 
generalia.” Among those universities was that of Oxford. The term 
university originally meant a corporation, and was not absolutely applied 
to a scholastic society, but gradually the name got to be used in the special 
sense of a corporation, society or gild, either of masters or scholars. ‘There 
were two types of universities : in one the corporation was founded by the 
scholars, and in the other by the masters. In the Bologna type the scholars 
alone formed the university: the professors, doctors, or masters were not 
even members of it. It was impossible for anyone to read the account 
of mediaeval professors of universities without feelings of sympathy. They 
were absolutely enslaved to their own pupils, and the rectors elected by 
them. The time for beginning and ending lectures was fixed by the student. 
A professor’s unpunctuality was visited with fines by the student rectors, and 
if he continued to lecture after the appointed time, his hearers were bound, 
on pain of perjury, instantly to get up and leave the room. Leave of 
absence had to be procured from the student rectors, and only one day 
off was allowed when the professor wanted to get married. The Bologna 
type had been adopted with some modifications in Scotland, and the annual 
election of a Lord Rector by the students was possibly the last remnant 
jin all Europe of that type. Oxford belonged to the Parisian type, and 
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there the masters ruled. Wherever there was a “studium generale ”’ 
there was a gild either of masters or scholars and vice versa. With regard 
to the date of the origin of these scholastic gilds, it had been ascertained 
to be about 1170. Having detailed the constitution of the Parisian type 
of university, the lecturer said that Oxford was famous more or less as a 
place of study considerably before the university existed. There was an 
old idea that University College was founded by Alfred, but the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman dismissed that idea when invited to attend the millenary 
of the foundation of that college, by sending as a contribution to the banquet 
some of the cakes which king Alfred spoilt! Dealing with the origin of 
the story, the lecturer said he must not speak disrespectfully, but he would 
remind them that there was a time when an antiquary was not merely a 
discoverer, but a manufacturer of antiquities, and it was considered quite 
legitimate to forge a document to support his claims. He would just 
say that the imagination of Oxford never soared quite so high as that of 
Cambridge, where the university men produced a charter of Arthur, and 
on the strength of that remarkable document procured its exception from 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

The first real historical indication of any schools whatever in Oxford 
was to be found in about the year 1110, and by a curious accident they were 
able positively to say that the scholars at that time numbered sixty or a 
hundred. What led to the gradual development of the schools of Oxford 
into what was generally known as a “ studium generale ” was, in his opinion, 
a great migration of students from Paris. The speaker then quoted some 
evidence he had obtained in support of this opinion. Oxford was fully 
established as a “studium generale” by the year 1167. He thought that 
in all probability the university, that is, the scholastic gild, was established 
in rudimentary form about the same time as the migration from Paris. 
The first record of any official of the university in Oxford was to be found 
about the year 1214, when it was stated there was to bea chancellor “ whom 
the bishop of Lincoln shall set over the scholars.” There they saw the origin 
of the Oxford constitution. The Paris constitution was reproduced in 
Oxford with this important difference, that the chancellor became head 
of the gild as well as bishop’s representative and granter of licences. In 
conclusion, the speaker directed attention to the question of buildings. 
He said the university originally had no buildings at all of its own. They 
borrowed or hired; for their public meetings they borrowed a chapel, 
house or church, and for the schools they hired rooms. At Oxford they 
found St. Mary’s church used from earliest times for convocation of the 
university. But the university had no right, and, strictly speaking, they 
had no rights in St. Mary’snow. He could not say, but they might devise 
some sort of pretext that their rights were established by prescription. 
However, St. Mary’s church was originally borrowed for university pur- 
poses, and there was nothing to prevent the vicar of St. Mary’s saying 
that he would not have the university sermon preached there. Close 
to St. Mary’s might be seen a little building, the old congregation house. 
That was the only building the university of Oxford possessed for several 
centuries. Even that was only built in the fourteenth century, and was 
rebuilt at the end of the fifteenth. The schools in School Street, near 
St. Mary’s, where all lectures had to be given, were originally simply hired 
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rooms, ‘The first attempt of the university to acquire schools of its own 
dated from the beginning of the fifteenth century. A great many people 
in England thought a university meant an assembly of colleges. He had 
said nothing about the colleges, and perhaps that was the best way of bringing 
out the fact that the colleges were quite incidental to the university’s 
existence. ‘The colleges were originally endowments to enable a certain 
number of scholars or masters to pursue their studies at the university. 
The speaker added a few words on university reform, and said he supposed 
everyone would admit that university reform had taken, and must continue 
to take to a very large extent, the form of reviving the university as an 
institution independent of and superior to the colleges. How far that 
process should be carried was a point about which they differed. He would 
say this, however, that while he himself strongly hoped that any future 
reforms in this university would be carried out in a temperate and con- 
servative spirit, it was a matter of satisfaction to anyone interested in the 
antiquity of the university, and also in the further development of Oxford 
as a modern institution, to observe that, in this reassertion of the university, 
they would only be returning to something like the relations which existed 
between the university and colleges in the middle ages, in mediaeval Oxford 
and in the mediaeval universities throughout the world. 

Upon the motion of Mr. J. H. Etherington Smith, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded Canon Rashdall for his paper, and this having been suitably 
acknowledged, the meeting ended, 


Wednesday, 27th July. 


On Wednesday the members left Oxford by train at 
g.0 a.m, and journeyed to Banbury, from which Broughton 
was reached by motor cars. Here the church was first visited 
and described by Mr. Hope. It is one of much interest and beauty, though 
nearly all of one date, temp. Edward II. The tower with its spire, the 
nave, the chancel with its stone screen, the south aisle (there is not an aisle 
on the north), and most of the windows are all of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The principal exceptions are the nave clerestory, 
the large window in the south wall of the south aisle, and the introduction 
of a clerestory in the same wall, somewhat earlier than that in the nave, 
and the roof of the nave which was put up in 1684. Some of the windows 
are of fine design, especially that at the east end of the aisle, and the curious 
square-headed double window over the sedilia. The rood-screen is an 
interesting example in stone, with traces of the nave altars on its western 
side; the diaper work on the eastern face is modern. The screen was 
not quite as open as at present, as there appear between the stone mullions 
the stumps or the holes of iron stanchions. ‘The font is of Norman date 
with a cable moulding, and presumably came from the eleventh-century 
church that once stood on the site. ‘There are two good brasses at the 
east end of the south aisle dated 1414 and 1666. But the most prominent 
objects in the church are its monuments. At the time the church was 
built the owner of the adjacent mansion was Sir John Broughton. He is 
responsible for the erection of the south aisle, which became practically the 
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family chapel. He died in 1306 and was buried here in the multi-coloured 
recess in the south wall where his highly-painted cross-legged effigy lies. 
Between the aisle and chancel is an altar tomb with an effigy of a knight 
on it. This is original, though together with the other monuments it has 
been badly scraped and restored. Like the earlier figure in the south 
wall, he is in armour. In the chancel there is an elaborate altar tomb of 
Sir Thomas Wykeham and Elizabeth, his wife. He was the great-nephew 
of William of Wykeham, and received from him Broughton castle, which 
had been purchased by the bishop from its first owners. ‘The tomb necessi- 
tated the south chancel wall being broken into and a recess with an elaborate 
canopy made. It was through this lady that the castle came into the 
possession of the Fiennes family. The front of her tomb was partly de- 
stroyed for the purpose of placing the husband’s alongside. The head-dress, 
with its jewelled ornaments, is interesting. Round her neck is the collar 
of SS, while round his is a collar of suns and roses. Mr. Hope explained 
that the collar of SS was a Lancastrian order, and that the S was the initial 
letter of “ Souverain” the favourite motto of Henry IV. This had, he 
said, been often guessed at, but he was fortunate enough to find in the 
Record Office a half-burnt bill for making a certain number of collars formed 
of letters of $, each pounced with the word “ Soverayne.” Another altar 
tomb is the double one of William Fiennes, first viscount Saye and Sele, 
nicknamed “Old Subtility,” who died in 1662, and his wife. Its upper 
part consists of two black slabs. ‘The elaborate sedilia have been practically 
reconstructed from old fragments. The paintings on the aisle walls were 
defaced about the reign of Elizabeth by placing over them texts from 
Scripture. 

In the chancel there is a painting showing the Annunciation and 
the Coronation of the Virgin, of which the following legend remains 
“Teuedye for yi joyes fyve led me ye way of clenfe life].” Over the 
chancel arch there was at one time a large painting of the Doom; this 
was destroyed by a former rector. In 1846 works of reparation were carried 
out, and a very detailed account was made as to what was done to the monu- 
ments. At the same time casts were taken of the heads of four of the effigies 
before they were touched. They are now kept in a case and show a 
considerable amount of vitality and characterisation. The then vicar, 
who made the account, wrote, “ Restoration is destruction. A monument 
restored is a monument destroyed.” On the outside the eye is attracted 
by the fine west tower with its broach spire and door below showing the 
ball-flower ; the water-spouts carrying the rain from the roof and projecting 
sufficiently away from the wall to send the water beyond the foundations; 
a curious window over the sedilia, which is practically divided into two 
by a heavy mullion; and by the double triangle in the window head of 
the south aisle. > 

Entrance to the castle was gained by crossing the wide 

peer hi moat surrounding it. For further defence there was a gate- 
; house which stands at some distance from the castle (figs. 23 

to 25). Here Mr. Hope delivered the initial part of his description. The 
castle was, he said, an exceptionally perfect example of a large early 
fourteenth-century house, exhibiting several peculiarities of plan and 
structure with sixteenth-century alterations and additions, It stands 
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within a moated enclosure, originally encompassed by a wall with two- 
storied gatehouse approached by a bridge. Only part of the wall remains. 
The gatehouse belonged to the time of Edward II, with the exception of 
the inner wall facing the house, which was a century later. This might have 
been due to the arch tumbling out, or other cause. When rebuilt it was 
given an extra thickness, The plan is somewhat unusual, as there were 
doors originally in the middle as well as in the outer arch. The original 
house, of about the same date, was only half the size of what it 
is now, as is shown by the way in which the buildings are arranged, 
and also by the remains of the battlemented wall which starts from the 
gatehouse. The present moated enclosure probably surrounded first the 
Saxon homestead, secondly the more permanent buildings which replaced it, 
and lastly the present house as set out by the De Broughtons about 1300. 
A century later the property was acquired by William of Wykeham, who 
left it to his great-nephew Sir Thomas Wykeham. This owner was granted 
permission to crenellate. The moat must have flowed right up to the 
house on the west side, as the remaining fragment of the enclosing wall 
is of no height and evidently rose sheer from the water. On the east side 
of the gatehouse there is a block of stable buildings which is also part of 
the additions by Sir Thomas Wykeham. The enclosure was completed 
on the east by another wall, which has since been cleared away. 

The chief point of interest, said Mr. Hope, when the party came to 
a halt facing the main front, was the curious way in which the fourteenth- 
century house was made in the sixteenth century into a symmetrical building. 
The walls of the great hall are for the entire length fourteenth-century 
work. The Elizabethan work was carried out by the Fiennes in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. On the south front it includes the oriel 
window over the middle buttress, the two bay windows of six lights each 
(one of these bays is a sham, as it is really the entrance), the third story, 
and the kitchen block. An unfortunate feature of the Elizabethan period, 
said Mr. Hope, was the desire for symmetry as opposed to nice irregularity. 
The important fact to remember in connexion with the interior of the 
house is that two-thirds of it is fourteenth-century work, and the rest 
dates from 1554. ‘The hall was not originally cut into two by a ceiling ; 
at the time of its erection it was open to the roof. The entrance was 
presumably through a door on the site of the existing bay window and 
under the gallery at the west end of the hall. Beyond the west wall was 
the original buttery and pantry, now used as a boudoir, and beyond that 
again stood the kitchen and offices, which like the gallery, have been entirely 
swept away. At the east end of the hall was the customary dais with a 
withdrawing-room at the back approached by a remarkable vaulted cloister. 
Owing to the subsequent alterations, most especially in the re-erection 
of the kitchen in this part of the house, it is a matter of speculation as to 
how the first kitchen block was arranged. The customary fourteenth- 
century disposition of a domestic building was here carried out on an 
unusually large scale, ‘The chapel, which retains its stone altar, supported 
on brackets, and good windows on the east and north, was attached to 
the main block at its north-east corner, and a corresponding block existed 
to the south-east of the hall. 

The Elizabethan alterations rendered the plan a symmetrical one. The 
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builders, among other things, brought the kitchen from the west end to 
the south-east corner, where they were compelled to abandon the usual 
square plan owing to the presence of the moat. On the site of the four- 
teenth-century kitchen a two-storied building with fine plaster ceilings was 
erected. ‘The story of the buildings may therefore be traced from the 
time of their erection by Sir Thomas Broughton, through the alterations 
made by Sir Thomas Wykeham, and later by the Fiennes in 1554. Since 
that time no important changes have been made in the house, with the 
exception of the insertion of a fine plaster ceiling in one of the upper rooms 
in 1599. During the tenancy of the present occupiers, Lord and Lady 
Algernon Gordon-Lennox, many interesting features have been brought 
to light, and an exceptionally beautiful garden laid out west and south of 
the house. 
From Broughton the members motored to Banbury for 
aa luncheon and drove thence to Bloxham, whose church was 
‘the next point in the programme. It consists of a chancel 
with north transept, nave with aisles and north and south porches, a large 
south chapel, and western tower and spire of unusual beauty. Here Mr. 
E. W. Allfrey explained that the original church dated from about 1160. 
Of this very little remains, the principal existing parts being a portion 
of the south doorway, the very fine mouldings of the south windows in the 
chancel, and a small doorway on the north side of the chancel leading into 
avestry. The church was apparently rebuilt about 1220. Of this the nave 
arcades remain, the south arcade with its traces of colour being a little 
later. The south chancel windows are of the fourteenth century; it 
appears as if the stones of the Norman windows were used up in their con- 
struction. The north transept is fifteenth-century with a very fine east 
window. Mr. Allfrey also drew attention to the extremely beautiful shaft 
and capital dividing this transept from the north aisle. It seemed, he said, 
as if here, as at the neighbouring Adderbury, the carvers had concentrated 
their ornament on that shaft. At Adderbury, however, there are two 
such elaborate capitals, one on the west side of each transept. Both aisles 
with their timber roofs are fourteenth-century additions; the south aisle 
has a fine set of heads as corbels. The design of the clerestory windows 
is very effective. In place of a south transept there is the fifteenth-century 
Milcombe chapel, belonging to the Thorneycroft family of Milcombe ; 
the design of its bases and caps on plan should be noted. The font is a 
good fifteenth-century one with a Jacobean cover. In the south aisle 
there is a remarkable alms-chest formed out of a single tree trunk. The 
heavy lid, which is from a different piece of wood, is fastened by seven 
locks. A second and larger chest of the thirteenth century,! though not 
nearly so well protected, is under the west tower. Mr. P. M. Johnston 
dates it at about 1220, and describes it as belonging to the pin-hinged group 
and of very similar character and dimensions to the larger chest at 
Chichester, ? saving that it has no incised lines or “ chip-carved ” roundels. 
It has flanking standards cut down in height by about 4 inches, and a 
central body, on which latter are two, apparently original, lock-plates 


1 Briefly described Archaeological Fournal, 2 Ibid. 283, 284. 
Ixiv, 264. 
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with their hasps. The upper angles are bound with iron straps, one on 
each angle, shaped like simple scrolled hinges. Convex-headed nails, or 
rivets, secure the joint of the standards with the central body. The 
characteristic feature of this chest is the quadrant-shaped ornament on the 
inner side of the feet of the standards. These have been mutilated by 
the cutting off of the decayed ends of the standards, but the original design 
is recoverable, It consisted of a quadrant, or two-thirds of a circle, with 
shallow mouldings, in which are set two rows of nail-head ornament; 
and within this a demi-quatrefoil, having flat balls or circles at the points 
of the cusps and in the middle of the central circle. The eye thus formed 
is not pierced, but deeply recessed, and a small octagon-shaped shaft with 
chamfered capital formed the chord of the circle.? In the south aisle 
there is a curious doorway or window leading from the priest’s chamber 
over the porch into the church. This porch shows good thirteenth-century 
work in its lower story and there are two fifteenth-century rooms above. 
The interior of the church retains various remains of wall-paintings, 
including a portion of a St. Christopher over the north doorway, part of 
a Doom over the chancel arch, and a wall-painting between the south windows 
of the Milcombe chapel. There are also parts of the old rood-screen with 
original paintings of the evangelists on the lower panels. The party after 
inspecting the interior made a tour round the church on the outside. Mr. 
Allfrey drew particular attention to the grouping of the fourteenth-century 
tower and spire, which rises to a height of 198 feet, the arrangement of the 
pinnacles with the octagon at the base of the spire being extremely happy. 
A bell-cot was provided over the west end of the Milcombe chapel and 
another over the chancel. On the outside there are several figures or 
parts of figures, especially noteworthy being the band of figures round 
the north aisle. Over the west doorway is a sculptured representation of 
the Last Judgment, showing the twelve apostles and Christ. 

The motor cars then left for Adderbury, where the church 
was inspected under Mr. E. W. Allfrey’s guidance. It has 
a very fine thirteenth-century western tower with fourteenth- 
century spire. For the best first impression of this church the visitor 
should follow the churchyard path leading to the priest’s door on the south 
side of the chancel, This enables the grandeur of the fifteenth-century 
chancel windows to be adequately seen. The nave arcades are of the 
thirteenth century, the transepts somewhat later, with fourteenth-century 
windows and fifteenth-century clerestories. Mr. Allfrey suggested that 
when the clerestory was added the still existing fourteenth-century roof, 
which is carried on carved corbels, was raised and refixed. A curious 
feature of the clerestory windows is that they are continued across the two 
transepts. ‘There are two recesses in the aisle walls which were probably 
tombs. Both aisles are separated from the transepts by two beautiful 


ADDERBURY 
CHURCH. 


3 For other examples of this treatment chests in vol. Ixiv was published Mr. 
compare the Westminster Abbey chest Johnston has discovered another example 
(loc. cit. 260), and those at Godalming at Horsham, Sussex (in the upper vestry), 
and Reigate (p. 292). But the nearest in a later thirteenth-century specimen, but 
point of resemblance is that at Chichester resembling the Chichester chest. 

(p. 283). Since the paper on church 
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slender shafts with finely carved capitals; that on the south representing 
four knights with arms interwined, that on the north shows four ladies. 
On the south side of the chancel is a well-worn staircase leading to the 
rood-loft. ‘The lower part of the screen up to the vaulting is original : 
its spacious loft is mainly a restoration. The chancel is usually attributed 
to William of Wykeham. It is certainly an exceedingly fine piece of fifteenth- 
century work. 

Mr. Hope said that the design of the windows is due to Sir G. G. 
Scott, who had to proceed without any clue as to the original tracery, 
and he doubted whether the chancel could be attributed to the great bishop, 
in spite of the fact that it bears his arms, inasmuch as he died in 1404, which 
was some time before the collar of SS carved on one of the corbel figures 
came into general use. 

The chancel contains some fine carved misericords, and until recently 
there stood two interesting enclosed Jacobean pews against the rood-screen 
on either side of the entrance to the chancel. Mr. Hope expressed regret 
that during some recent restorations of the church, it should have been 
thought necessary to remove and break them up. They were not only 
interesting in themselves, but formed part of the story of the church, and 
if the desire had been to gain space, they could have been moved bodily 
to some other part of the church where there was still plenty of room. 
Instead of this one pew had disappeared and the sides of the other had 
been knocked apart and fixed against the transept walls, to form a meaningless 
dado. 

The vicar here explained that in his opinion, he and the church- 
wardens had sufficiently good reason for their action in removing one pew. 
In the first place they were following in the footsteps of their architect, 
Mr. J. O. Scott, who had done away with the first ; secondly the pews 
were post-reformation work, and interfered with a complete view of the 
rood-screen. ‘The vicar added that they had the all but unanimous vote 
of an unusually large vestry meeting authorising the removal. 

The exterior of the building shows some notable carving on the two 
sides under the aisle parapets. The north porch has a living-room over 
and in it is the unusual feature of a window facing east. On the north 
of the chancel is a two-storied vestry with curious bay window in the lower 
chamber. 

Close to the church is the tithe-barn, c. 1380, now used as stables, and 
in the village are two charming seventeenth-century houses, in one of 
which the members were most hospitably entertained at tea by the Misses 
Bradford. 

The motor cars left Adderbury soon after five and halted for a few 
minutes at King’s Sutton church, so that the members could see at close 
quarters its delicate crocketted spire. At six o’clock the train conveyed 
them from King’s Sutton station to Oxford. 

The members gathered in the Ashmolean Museum in 
the evening for the annual general meeting. The Secretary 
read the report of the Council for the session 1909-1910 
and the accounts for the preceding year were presented. ‘These are printed 
on pages 418, 419. Mr. Henry Longden, Vice-President, who presided 
in the absence of Sir Henry H. Howorth, moved, and Sir Edward Brabrook 
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seconded the adoption of the report and accounts, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Subsequently the Chairman said that upon the suggestion of man 
members the concluding meeting, which he now opened, would be much 
curtailed in future. Instead of a series of votes of thanks to all those who 
had contributed to the success of the summer meeting with as many formal 
replies, the Council proposed to group the votes in one motion: he therefore 
begged to move an omnibus-vote of thanks to the president of the meeting, 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Mayor and Corporation, the patrons and vice- 
presidents, the Heads of Houses, and the owners and incumbents of places 
visited, to readers of papers, and the describers of places visited, to the 
meeting committee, the local committee, and the hon. secretaries of the 
meeting. He would also like especially to name Mr. P. Manning’s excellent 
and instructive exhibition of topographical prints, 

Sir Edward Brabrook, in seconding, remarked that it was the most 
comprehensive resolution he had ever heard in his life. He must so far 
depart from the principle of including all these in an omnibus-resolution 
as to say that their thanks were in special measure due to the honorary 
secretaries of the meeting. 

The omnibus-vote of thanks was heartily carried. 


Thursday, 28th July. 


WITNEY On Thursday the Institute approached the Gloucestershire 
cHURcH. boundary of the county and penetrated to the Cotswolds. 

Although the last day of the meeting, it was very well attended, 
no doubt on account of the attractive programme. Leaving Oxford at 
about 9.30 they travelled by rail to Witney and walked to the church, which 
lies at the south end of the spacious village green, dominating the country 
with its beautiful tower and spire. Mr. Harold Brakspear, who described 
the building (plate vit), said that it had no documentary architectural 
history. This is regrettable, as the church as it now stands is the product 
of many generations of worshippers. Like so many others in the county 
it still retains traces of its Norman origin. Mr. Brakspear said the twelfth- 
century church was an aisleless one, and the remains of it survive in the 
holes above the first bay of the nave arcade, which shows the position of 
the first clerestory windows, and the complete window in the last bay on 
the north side. The first addition to the nave was a north aisle with a 
porch; of this only the fine late twelfth-century porch exists. It was 
followed by the erection of transepts on each side, having a pair of lancets 
in the east wall: these are recessed and carried down to the ground for 
the purpose of accommodating altars, in the way that may be seen in a 
few other Oxfordshire churches. Before these transepts were completed 
the builders broadened them by the addition of a western aisle. When 
visiting on the previous day the churches at Bloxham and Adderbury the 
party had had their attention directed to the two arches at the east end 
of either nave aisle. At Witney, said Mr. Brakspear, the explanation of 
such a feature was to be found, where the arches still remained performing 
their original purpose of an arcade to a western aisle of transept. The 
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thirteenth-century work included rebuilding the chancel, the central piers 
at the crossing with the tower and its tall spire, and the erection of a south 
aisle to the nave. In the following century the north transept was extended 
northwards by the addition of an elaborate chapel raised over a vaulted 
bonehole, Below its beautiful north window are two foliated recesses with 
stone effigies. Apparently the builders thought the south transept had 
to be made to match, so a bay was added with a large chapel to the east, 
since destroyed. Later the Wenman (or Waynman) chapel was erected 
on the north side of the nave and west of the porch. It is separated from 
the nave by a screen. The chapel has a north door with ogee head and 
ball-flower ornament. In the fifteenth century the south aisle and clerestory 
were rebuilt, and a small recess on the west side of the south transept added. 
Over the porch is a dismantled living-room with an early fireplace in one 
corner. 


MINSTER The road from Witney to Minster Lovell follows the 


LOVELL course of the Windrush for some three miles, and it presents 
CHURCH a series of very charming views. Along it the members were 
AND conveyed in motor cars to Minster Lovell. The name of 
rin. the village recalls its association with the Lovell family during 


four hundred years, as well as the fact that a small priory 
in connexion with the monastery of Ivry, in Normandy, was founded by 
Maud Lovell about 1200. The priory was dissolved by Henry V, and 
shortly afterwards, probably in 1430, William lord Lovell erected the 
present church (or at any rate the greater part of it) and a large manor 
house, which now lies in ruins. Mr. Brakspear said that it had for a long 
time been held that the small cruciform church (fig. 26) was all of one date, 
but the lower part of the south and east walls of the south transept and 
the buttresses at the angle are of the fourteenth-century. ‘The plan of the 
church is interesting, consisting of a chancel, transepts, nave, and a central 
tower. ‘The tower is narrower than the nave, and is supported on four 
moulded pillars with stone bench-tables. The pair to the west stand well 
away from the walls, the distance being sufficient to enable a procession to 
pass, while those to the east are partly detached, being each pierced by a 
large squint bearing directly on the altar. Another squint gives a view 
of the altar from the small fifteenth-century vestry on the north side of 
the chancel. In the corner of the south transept where it joins the nave 
there is a circular staircase leading to the tower, off which was a gallery 
giving access perhaps to the rood-loft. The pews in the nave are old. In 
the south transept is a fine alabaster monument variously ascribed to the 
founder, to his son John, and also to Francis, viscount Lovell. The difficulty 
of assigning it is partly due to the fact that three Lord Lovells died between 
1455 and 1487. Mr. Hope said the monument was of quite an unusual 
character in its delicacy and the general manner of decoration, as in the 
arrangement of hanging the heraldic shields and the provision of statuettes. 
The figure of the knight has round its neck a very fine gold chain and a 
perfect little leopard’s head. In his opinion it supported the effigy of 
John lord Lovell, c. 1465, son of the founder. The vicar of the parish 
said it had been handed down to him that at the time of the restoration 
of the church fifty years ago the tomb was found to be broken down the 
middle owing to a subsidence of the ground. It was carefully repaired. 
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He had also been told that the shields were then quite black, the present 
quarterings being put on more or less conjecturally and therefore could 
not be relied upon to show the alliances of the Lovells. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance drew attention to the stone bench-tables which, 
surrounding the foot of the main piers, represented the ancient, perhaps 
the only, seating accommodation provided previously to the late fifteenth- 
century oak benches now placed in the nave. 

The church contains a wall-painting of St. Christopher. 

The manor house, c. 1430, to the south of the church, retains the four 
walls of the hall, which is unusually lofty and lighted by two large windows 
on the south side and two small ones high up in the opposite wall. The 
hall was entered from the north by a fine porch vaulted in two bays. Next 
the porch is a room opening off the hall having traceried spandrels to the 
rere-arches of the windows, and there is another room above. At the east 
end of the hall were the kitchens, but these are gone; at the opposite end 








$ sc 
FIG. 26. MINSTER LOVELL CHURCH. 


was the solar with a fine fireplace. A range of building runs out westward 
from the solar and another long range from this to the river where it stops 
with a fine tower now partly destroyed. ‘There is a round dovecot to the 
north-east, and the house seems to have been in part surrounded by a ditch 
fed from the Windrush. About 1730 the house was dismantled and 
unroofed. Apparently such materials as were of value were sold, for it 
is recorded that in the roof of the rectory house at Ducklington, near Witney, 
which was erected about this time, there are some fine oak beams showing 
the royal arms and the arms of one of the Lovell alliances. 
From Minster Lovell the party travelled on to Burford, where they 
first had lunch at the Lamb. 
BURFORD Mr. Harold Brakspear, who described the church (fig. 27), 
CHURCH. pointed out that the somewhat complicated plan had 
begun in a simple twelfth-century building consisting of a 
chancel, middle tower, and nave, as at Iffley. The latter (except for the 
lengthening of the chancel by one bay) is in plan unchanged since its erection 
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in the twelfth century, while Burford church has developed in the most 
curious way. All the remaining Norman work is in the central tower and 
the west wall of the nave. In the thirteenth century a new chancel was 
built ; it was followed by transepts with spacious eastern chapels and a 
narrow south aisle to the nave. About the same time a detached chapel was 
built in the churchyard to the south-west. In the fourteenth century the 
St. Thomas chapel was built, over a bonehole, against the west side of the 
south transept. In the next century a considerable amount of rebuilding 
took place; a beautiful vaulted south porch with panelled front with 
imagery was also built, and finally the south-west chapel was curtailed 
westwards, but extended eastwards, and made to open with an arcade into 
the south aisle. A north vestry was added, the tower raised and also under- 
built, and a spire erected. The latter work was, it is said, done by 
Christopher Kempster, clerk of works to Wren at St. Paul’s, whose memorial 
tablet is in the south transept. 

Under the easternmost arch on the north side of the nave is St. Peter’s 
chapel, enclosed with screens. ‘The easter portion consists of a stone 
canopy, built against the tower pier, with pierced sides. The western 
portion is both a little longer and wider and is covered by an oak ceiling. 
The Sylvester aisle was presumably erected at the expense of that family, 
and contains an interesting series of monuments, of which the earliest is 
dated 1568. Under the fourteenth-century St. Thomas’s chapel, the floor 
of which is some feet higher than the rest of the building, there is a plain 
vaulted chamber, which was the bone-hole. It is surmised that the Tan- 
field chapel to the north of the chancel was the lady chapel, as Anthony 
Wood states “ the gild of our Lady at Burford did at their cost and charge 
build a chapel of our Lady annexed to the parish church out of devotion, 
and provided a minister to teach the children freely.” The most con- 
spicuous feature of this chapel is the elaborate canopied tomb to Sir Richard 
Tanfield and his wife (1625). ‘The long poetic inscription which was 
composed by Lady Tanfield ends thus: 


“Love made me poet and this I writt, 
My hearte did doe it, and not my wit.” 


This tomb is surrounded by an interesting iron grate. 

The central tower with its slender spire is interesting as not only 
including the earliest work of the entire structure, but also as faithfully 
recording the difficulties that beset the Norman builders. It originally 
consisted of two stories, then another story was added, and finally a spire. 
The height of the Norman roof is marked inside by a string-course. Early 
in the thirteenth century the north and south walls were pierced by arches. 
But the additional weight consequent on raising the tower made it necessary 
to reduce the size of these openings. ‘The side walls were also underpinned 
and new foundations inserted. ‘The rood-loft was across the western arch 
of the crossing gained from an inserted doorway in the tower vice. It 
was built in part by one John Spicer who, with his wife Alice, lies buried 
beneath, and upon the brass (1437) which still remains is recorded : 

“To whiche rode-soler in this churche 
Upon my cost I dede do wurche 
Wt a laumpe brennying bright 
To worschyp God bot day and nyght 
And a gabul window dede do make” etc. 
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The gable window which he made is not clear as there are two or three 
which might be of the date. 

The font is octagonal with figures carved on each face, and is of the four- 
teenth century. 

The almshouses, adjoining the church, were founded by Richard, earl 
of Warwick, the “ Kingmaker,” in 1457. 

From the almshouses a move was made to Burford Priory. 
head taaa Colonel B. de Sales La Terriére, the owner of the priory, 
f received the members, and described the building. He 
explained that a small Augustinian hospital or priory dedicated in honour 
of St. John the Evangelist existed here as far back as 1291, and the structure 
had suffered from six or seven subsequent periods of alteration or recon- 
struction. At the suppression it was granted to Edmund Harman of 
Taynton, and passed from him in rapid succession to the Duchess of 
Somerset, to Lord Lee, and to the Crown. It was sold by Elizabeth to 
Sir John Fortescue and by him to Sir Laurence Tanfield, who appears to 
have been very active in rebuilding. The house then passed by descent 
to Lord Falkland, and was sold by him to speaker Lenthall in 1634. In 
his family it remained until 1829 when it was purchased by one Greenaway, 
who dismantled the house and treated it as a quarry. Latterly it fell into 
better hands and the destruction was arrested, but too late to stop the 
decay which had set in. Finally within the last few years it had been 
acquired by the present owner, who, under his own supervision, had care- 
fully mended everything as he found it, retaining all existing features of 
whatever period without any attempt at “ restoration.” 

In the course of this work a series of arches and piers were found built 
into a wall, the south wing of the existing house: these appear to have 
formed the arcade of the south aisle to the original chapel of the priory. 
One other main wall runs through the house from north to south, and seems 
to have been the west end of the chapel, in which a doorway can be 
traced. The centre of the present house lies over the nave of the chapel, 
and the house as originally constructed appears to have been erected 
around these two walls and to have been composed of fragments taken 
from the domestic buildings. In fact the whole dwelling-house appears 
to have been built anew round these two walls. Colonel La Terriére 
explained that he came to this conclusion as a result of his examination of 
the present building, which seemed to be composed in great measure of 
reused stones, such as mullions, jambs, and pieces of tracery, all probably 
parts of the old priory. He explained also that in his view, the house as 
originally planned faced south, instead of east as at present. The great 
bay-windows now in the east front were at one time on the south, where 
their former position can easily be seen. The existence of a metalled road 
running right across the south front, with a bowling green or garden between 
it and the house, also supports this view. The road ran right through 
the present chapel, and is easily discernible on both sides of it. 

The chapel is a later addition (c. 1660), and the gallery connecting it 
with the house is of anterior date. A doorway in it immediately outside and 
to the east of the present chapel door, though now half blocked and turned 
into a window, appears to have stood once in the middle of the gallery 
and of the garden scheme, and directly faces a garden-house on the west. 
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Why the present chapel was built at its extraordinary angle, it is difficult 
to understand, for it faces no particular point of the compass. 

The royal arms, probably of James I, until recently planted on the 
north end of the chapel above the upper door, and obviously out of place, 
have recently been fixed on the south wall of the house between the 
spaces originally occupied by the two great bay windows. Colonel La 
Terriére suggested that they had been put up by Tanfield in some such 
position in honour of James I, when he stayed here in 1603, and had been. 
removed by Lenthall during the commonwealth, to be erected by him 
on his new chapel, when he again turned his coat and probably went in 
fear of his life at the restoration. Colonel La Terriére said it was only 
fair to add that Lenthall did his best to assist the restoration when it 
came about. 

The visitors made a careful examination of the priory, after which 
Mr. Longden thanked Colonel La Terriére most heartily for the permission 
he had granted them to visit the priory, and for his interesting account 
of its history and his restoration of it. 

On leaving the priory the members were invited to in- 
cae spect the Rectory House now occupied by the Rey. Canon 
HOUSE. Beeching. The front elevation is given in Mr. Gotch’s 

Growth of the English House (p. 252). He calls attention 
to the sashed windows spaced in groups, the hipped roof broken by dormers, 
the quoined angles, and the projecting cornice, as characteristic of the 
ordinary house in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. A wing 
projecting from the rear into the priory grounds is considerably earlier. 
It has casement windows, and a good oak staircase. The kitchens and 
offices, which continue the front of the house to the north, give an idea 
of what the house was like before the rebuilding, which began towards. 
the end of the seventeenth century. \ 

The rectory of Burford, with some others, was given to the bishopric 
of Oxford by Elizabeth in exchange for many good manors, which she 
took away. In 1649 in virtue of an advance of parliament for the sale 
of bishops’ lands, the Rectory House with its “ appurtenances,” was bought 
by speaker Lenthall. It was then in the occupation of the executors of 
Lady Falkland. At the restoration, Lenthall took a lease of it, and it 
continued in the occupation of the Lenthall family till 1828. It was sold 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1875. 

After shewing his house, Canon Beeching took some of the members. 
up the wide street of the town, pointing out the quiet charm of the many 
architectural details to be found in the houses facing upon it. These, 
among a series of interesting remains of various dates, include the old Bear 
inn, with a good oriel window, the old George inn, with three gables and 
a fine gateway, and the Tolsey, or old town hall. 

After tea the members were conveyed in motors to Witney, and thence 
by special train to Oxford. 

This closed the summer meeting. The party was a large one, being 
generally between 100 and 150, but notwithstanding these unprecedented 
numbers, and the full character of the programme, it was possible to adhere 
strictly to the time-table and yet examine the places at leisure, thanks: 
to the use of motor cars, and the — brevity of the descriptive speeches. 
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At few meetings has there been so much to see and so much time to see 
it in. 


| the Congress of Archaeological Societies for figs. 4 and 5; to Messrs. 
I | B. T. Batsford for figs. 13 and 14; to Mr. James Parker for the loan of 
the blocks illustrated in figs. 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25 and 26; and to Mr. 
F.S. Thacker for plate viz. Mr. Brakspear has drawn the plans of the 
colleges, of Dorchester abbey church, and of Burford church; figs. 9 
|] and 16 and plate vit have been measured by Mr. F. E. Howard; and | 
ail Mr. H. Redfern and Mr. Heaton Comyn have furnished plans of 
| Abingdon abbey and Broughton castle respectively. 


| } Nortt.—The Institute is indebted to Messrs. Macmillan for fig. 1; to 
| 


; 

| 
tq) 
| 
3 





AUTUMN MEETING AT WESTMINSTER. 
4th and 5th October, I9I0. 


The visit of the Institute to Westminster Abbey has inaugurated a 
new departure in the activities of the Society. It arose out of a suggestion 
made to the Council that, in addition to the summer meetings held at 
various important centres in the country, and extending to upwards of 
a week, which have been so important a feature of the work of the Institute, 
meetings should also be held in and around London in the spring and the 
autumn for the study of ancient buildings. 

Provided that the necessary machinery could be arranged for, the 
Council unanimously approved the scheme, and determined to hold such 
a meeting in the spring of 1910. As buildings to be visited the Council | 


had more particularly in mind such places as Westminster Abbey, the 

Tower of London, the Charterhouse, the City churches and halls, South- 

wark cathedral church, and, further afield, Windsor C: 1c, St. Albans, 

Hampton Court, and Waltham Abbey. 

In the opinion of the Council Westmi....er Abbey afforded the most 

‘| appropriate subject for the first meeting, and accordingly, with the sanction 

a of the Dean, it was proposed to hold a two days’ meeting there in the spring q 

and another in the autumn. The lamented death of his late Majesty, 

| king Edward VII necessitated the abandonment of the spring meeting 

at the shortest possible notice, and the postponed visit was held this autumn 

on Tuesday and Wednesday, 4th and 5th October. i 

The proceedings began at 10 a.m. in the Jerusalem Chamber, where 

the Dean, the Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. F.S.A. gave a short | 

account of the form and extent of the church of Edward the Confessor? | i 

(see plate 1). i 

After the Dean’s paper, Sir Henry Howorth thanked him, on behalf of 

the Institute, for the admirable elucidation of the plan and building of the 

Confessor’s church, and paid a tribute to the work he had done on the f 

history and archaeology of the abbey. He also expressed the great debt ( 
of gratitude which the members owed to the Dean for the way in which 

he had facilitated the organisation of the meeting. i 

| Mr. W. H. St. John Hope then exhibited a large chronologically coloured 

| plan of the whole site, and, with its aid, explained the later history of the hs 
abbey church, and the position and use of the other monastic buildings. 
At the conclusion of his remarks, by special permission of the Dean, 


\" the members ascended the stair in the south-west corner of the nave to 
the triforium. Passing along the wall passages of the north and south 

transepts and round the east end they descended in the north-west corner 

of the north transept. ‘The triforium is exceptionally spacious, and affords 


fine views into the body of the church. ‘The various stages of the building 
were here pointed out by Mr. Hope. He drew attention to the springing 


1 This has now been printed in Archaeologia, Ixii, 81. 
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of the flying buttresses against the outer wall which pass through the low- 
pitched roof, and are completed externally. Against the inner piers are 
bases of shafts also continued to the exterior. Mr. Hope also pointed 
out a series of fine sculptured corbels (c. 1260) under the roof-beams in the 
eastern part of the triforium, and indicated the evidence supporting the 
view that the easternmost bay had been designed as a chapel. ‘The oppor- 
tunity was also taken to say a few words on the architecture of the nave. 
This part of the church was continued in the second half of the fourteenth 
century so as to harmonise generally with the work of Henry III. The 
eastern part of the structural nave is occupied by the quire, and this part 
of the work was built from about 1260 to 1269. Attention was drawn 
to the magnificent series of sculptured shields in the spandrels of the wall- 
arcade, one of them being that of Simon de Montfort. The vaulting 
of the main span of this part of the work is richer than that eastward, and 
furnishes an early example of the use of intermediate ribs. 

The members then adjourned to lunch at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
and reassembled at 2.15 in the Undercroft, south of the chapel of the Pyx. 

Here the Rev. R. B. Rackham gave an account of the building at West- 
minster Abbey from the great fire in 1298 to the great plague in 1348. This 
paper has already been printed in the Fournal.1 Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
F.S.A. F.R.LB.A, followed with some examples of architectural carvings 
and mouldings in the abbey church, illustrated by a series of lantern slides. 
These were designed to illustrate the six periods of mediaeval carving and 
figure sculpture in the abbey. Among the slides shown were windows in 
the dorter and elsewhere of c. 1080, capitals from the first cloisters, of 
eleventh and twelfth-century dates, others from the chapel of the Pyx, 
carved in the middle of the twelfth century, and from St. Catherine’s chapel 
(c. 1160). Among thirteenth-century examples were the little-known 
doorway on the east side of the north transept, one of the few remaining 
pieces of original carving in the exterior, and the very beautiful censing 
angels of the north transept triforium. Aymer de Valence’s tomb served 
to illustrate the naturalistic foliage of the early fourteenth century ; and 
the angel-cornice of Henry VII’s chapel fittingly brought the series to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. P. B. Clayton then spoke on the tiles of the chapter-house, and 
Mr. Hope described the funeral effigies now lying in the undercroft and 
formerly known as the “ ragged regiment.”2 Finally, Professor Lethaby 
exhibited and spoke on a series of reproductions, by Mr. E. W. Tristram, of 
the wall-paintings in the chapter-house and elsewhere in the abbey. 

The last item on the programme of the day was a visit to Henry VII’s 
chapel which was fully described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. He drew 
particular attention to the bronze gates at the entry of the chapel, to the 
elaborate stalls, and to the decoration of the wall-surfaces. The magni- 
ficent vault, which is carved out of more solid construction, is the outcome 
of the less ambitious vaults of the Divinity School and of the quire of Christ 
church at Oxford. But the architect was evidently the same man who 
built the nave of St. George’s chapel at Windsor, and vaulted the quire there. 





2 A fullaccount of these has been printed 


1 |xii, 259. 
in Archaeologta, xl, 517. 
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In the middle of the chapel is the splendid tomb of Henry VII, of the mature 
Italian renaissance. The bronze grate which encloses the tomb, and forms 
a chantry chapel, is in remarkable contrast to the tomb itself, although of 
nearly contemporary date. 

With the examination of the chapel, the meeting came to an end at 
about five o’clock. 

On Wednesday, 5th October, under the guidance of the Dean, 
the members were conducted over the abbot’s house, now the deanery, 
a complicated structure of many periods ; the Jericho Parlour, the work of 
abbot Islip, containing linen-pattern panelling and some heraldic glass ; 
the Jerusalem Chamber; the abbot’s hall, the work of abbot Litlington, 
with a fine roof on large sculptured corbels; and the abbot’s kitchen. 

In describing the abbot’s house the Dean explained that in the 
thirteenth century, when Henry III was rebuilding the Confessor’s church, 
the abbot’s house stood on part of the site which it occupies to-day. 
Abbot Ware’s Customary contains references to the camera, the capella, 
the aula of the abbot, and to his meadow. On the west side of the cloister 
stood the celarium: south of it, over the great entrance to the cloister, 
was the abbot’s chamber or chapel or possibly both, and it is not unlikely 
that his hall was to the west, having the kitchen at its west end. The 
great fire of 1298 reduced all these to ruin: doubtless they were rapidly 
repaired, and so sufficed until the great era of rebuilding which began 
with the remodelling of the cloister just before the Black Death. The 
new west walk of the cloister had involved the pulling down of the cellarer’s 
building, but it had been so planned as to leave the abbot’s lodging over 
the cloister entrance. 

In 1363 we find from the abbot’s household accounts that work was 
being done in the camera supra claustrum: this was carried on in 1364, 
and in the same year the foundations of a new celarium were laid. 
By placing this building on what is now the east side of Dean’s Yard, abbot 
Litlington gained the space west of the cloister for-his own precinct. No 
doubt he had already planned out the great building work upon which 
he was soon to enter. But first he had to devote time and money to the 
great double gate which led on the one side to Tothill and on the other 
into what is now Dean’s Yard. This included the famous gatehouse jail, 
and work was in progress upon it from 1366 to 1372 or later. 

In 1370 the abbot’s household accounts shew 42/. paid for “ opus novi 
edificii apud Westmonasterium.” In 1372 118/. went to “novum edifi- 
cium,” and we have the interesting entry of a payment for canvas for the 
windows of the abbot’s new camerg. From this it would appear that 
Jerusalem Chamber was the first part of his new building, and that it was 
substantially completed in 1372. The next years shew further sums 
expended on “ nova edificacio” ; and in 1376 145/. was paid out for the 
abbot’s hall. 

The abbot had now a courtyard of his own, bounded on the east by 
the west walk of the cloister ; on the south by what was probably the old 
hall of the abbot, now turned to other uses; on the west by the existing 
abbot’s hall, with Jerusalem Chamber at its north end. What may have 
been the northern boundary of this courtyard it is impossible to say, for 
the old Norman nave and towers did not extend far enough to shut it in, 
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though it is possible that the new nave and towers were already planned 
out before the abbot commenced his new house. The pulling down of 
the old nave did not begin until 1376, four years after Jerusalem Chamber 
was built. 

In 1386 68/. was expended on what is called the abbot’s little cloister. 
There can hardly be a doubt that this refers to the gallery built across 
the middle of his courtyard from south to north and carried across from 
east to west close to the side of the present tower. This was intended 
as a covered access from the old camera of the abbot to his new camera, 
Jerusalem Chamber. The lower part of this structure still remains, and 
is of very solid stonework. Above it probably there was then as now a 
gallery of lath and plaster. When abbot Islip, more than a hundred years 
later, built the block which contains Jericho Parlour, the upper part of 
this gallery next the tower disappeared, but the lower part of it still exists. 

At the conclusion of the Dean’s remarks in Jerusalem Chamber, 
Mr. Hope drew attention to the beautiful thirteenth-century glass in the 
window and also to the remarkable painted table (c. 1270) fixed to the wall, 
with pictures of the miracles of Christ. 

Mr. Hope then conducted the members round the cloister beginning 
with the west alley. This and the south alley are the work of abbot 
Litlington. In the north walk, which is in part of the thirteenth century 
and in part later, Mr. Hope drew attention to the point, about midway 
along the main wall, where Henry IIP’s work ceased. He also claimed 
that the Westminster cloister must have been the first in England to be 
vaulted in stone, in continuation of the part under the western side of the 
south transept when it oversailed the cloister alley. 

From the east alley the members passed through the chapter-house 
entrance, the work of Henry III, into the chapel of St. Faith, where 
Mr. Hope pointed out the interesting sexpartite vaulting and the fine 
sculptured corbels. Across the west end runs a gallery passage from the 
dorter by which the monks gained admission to the church. The descent 
in the south-west corner of the south transept has been all but obliterated 
to afford space for later monuments. Professor Lethaby also pointed out 
the remarkable wall-painting of St. Faith. 

From the chapel the party visited the chapter-house crypt, a beautiful 
vaulted chamber of early date. The walls are of great thickness. ‘The 
wall which supports the chapter-house above are built outside those 
forming the crypt. From this fact it has been suggested that originally 
+t was intended that the chapter-house should be of a smaller size. 

Returning to the cloister the members ascended to the library, which 
occupies the northern part of the dorter. The fifteenth-century roof 
remains. 

The next place visited was the Pyx chapel, part of the undercroft of 
the dorter, and probably the original chapel of St. Dunstan and still retaining 
its stone altar, but the slab has been tampered with for the purpose of 
the annual trial of the Pyx. From here they moved to the undercroft 
proper, now used to exhibit certain objects of interest relating to the abbey. 
Like the chapel of the Pyx, this undercroft was built about 1080. Several 
of the capitals have been modified by slightly later carving. In one place 
is a patch of early decorative painting. Against the south wall some bays 
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of the Norman cloister have been fitted together from fragments. In 
the cases are most of the funeral effigies of the kings and queens, beginning 
with that of Edward III. 

Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. referring to the suggestion in the programme 
that the Pyx chapel and the undercroft were built about 1080 to I100, 
said that a comparison with the crypt of Winchester cathedral, begun in 
1079, pointed to a somewhat earlier date. The two works have much in 
common, but in several respects the crypt of Winchester is slightly more 
advanced than this Westminster work. The curious quasi-Doric capitals 
gf the cylindrical piers here have a chamfer following the circular plan of 
the pier, beneath a perfectly plain abacus of square plan; at Winchester 
the lower member is slightly convex, and the square-planned abacus is 
moulded with a hollow chamfer. The impost-moulding to the wall-piers 
at Winchester is absent here. ‘The arches of the vault are, as usual, set out 
from a semicircle, in this case to the slightly narrower wall-arches east and 
west of the Pyx chapel (the widths of the bays vary a little); the arches 
of wider span are segments of circles, struck from centres a little below 
the springing-line, so that all the arches rise to the same level at their crowns. 
The same system is followed in the crypt at Winchester (and elsewhere). 
The vaults themselves were evidently built, as usual, on a through-running 
barrel centering in one direction, with sections of barrel centering applied 
on each side of the main centering for the lateral cells. The method of 
springing the groins of the rubble vault from one course of ashlar (here) 
is more systematically developed in the crypt at Winchester. Here the 
crowns of the vault are level; in the Winchester crypt, the crowns rise a 
little towards the intersection of the groins, in order to strengthen the 
weakest point of the vault, where the flat crowns always had a tendency to 
sag. ‘These advances at Winchester justify our placing the Westminster 
undercroft a little earlier in date. Now that the Dean has shewn that the 
church was finished at the Confessor’s death, we may conclude that the 
monastic buildings would be pushed forward after the Conquest, and this 
undercroft of the eastern range would be the earliest work. If not a little 
earlier, it may well be the work of abbot Vitalis, whom the Conqueror brought 
from Bernay about 1076, and in any case, to judge from the Winchester 
work, it cannot be later than his time. 

The members then adjourned for luncheon, and reassembled later in 
the infirmary cloister, which was described to them by Mr. P. M. John- 
ston. In the south-west angle is an early window, above which is a frag- 
ment of early walling with diagonal chequer-work of two colours (c. 1080 
to 1100). This chequer-work has lately been cleaned, and proves to be 
of alternate ten-inch squares of (a) firestone, chalk and tufa, and (b) thick 
coloured tiles, glazed and plain. Mr. Johnston mentioned that specimens 
of this remarkable early kind of external polychromatic wall-facing had been 
discovered in the buildings of William Rufus in Westminster Hall (illustrated 
in Votusta Monumenta), and that a large strip, in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, had been uncovered within the deanery buildings (formerly part 
of the abbot’s kitchen). Slides of these had been exhibited in the previous 
day’s proceedings. So far as is known there is nothing else exactly like this in 


1 Archaeologta, \xii, 85-87. 
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England. The rest of the walls, with windows and doors (so far as they 
are ancient), belong to the first half of the fourteenth century. 

The party then moved (by permission of Canon Barnett and Canon 
Beeching), to the site of the infirmary chapel, now a ruin, built c. 1160, 
and thence to the infirmary hall (by permission of the Rev. Aiken Sneath), 
upon both of which Mr. Johnston spoke. Here it was pointed out that 
the western entrance to the infirmary chapel was of the middle of the 
fourteenth century, replacing an earlier doorway (c. 1160), some of the 
stonework of which on the inside may still be seen. The plan of the 
chapel, consisting of a short broad nave, narrow aisles and a long chancel, 
can be traced, and the greater part of the walls on the south remain, including 
the two eastern arches of the arcade. ‘These are semicircular, and are 
ornamented with the embattled fret and zigzag, the columns being alter- 
nately octagonal and circular, with capitals of enriched scallop-work : towards 
the aisles they are plainer. One original window remains in the south wall 
of the south aisle, with circular head and broad splays, having a roll-moulding 
and small engaged shafts. In the upper part of the western wall of the aisle 
is a fifteenth-century fireplace made for a small chamber or gallery 
used by the keeper of the infirmary or night-watchers. Doubtless there 
were altars at the east end of the aisles and one or more before the rood, 
as well as the high altar, the position of which can be traced, together with 
the steps leading up to it. The chancel arch seems to have been unusually 
wide (16 ft. 8 ins.), no doubt with the object of giving a clear view of the 
altar to the occupants of the beds in the body of the church. It has three 
small engaged shafts on each side. ‘The general measurements are: nave, 
47 ft. 6 ins. by 21 ft. 1 in. between columns, which are 2 ft. in diameter ; 
aisles, 8 ft. 9 ins. wide ; chancel, 24 ft. 6 ins. by 19 ft. 4 ins. ; outer.walls 
2 ft. 6 ins. thick. 

The chapel seems to have been largely altered in about 1340, to which 
date a window of this period remaining in the west wall of the south aisle, 
as well as the west doorway, belongs. This door, sometimes assigned to 
abbot Litlington (1362-1386), may more reasonably be set down as the 
work of one of his immediate predecessors, Henley, Kyrcheston or Lang- 
ham. Its most noticeable feature is a sunk panel of quatrefoils, continuous 
round the jambs and arch. 

The infirmary hall, to the south of the church, a fine room with an open 
roof, measuring 29 ft. 9 ins. by 19 ft. 3 ins., is also of about 1340 in date, 
as is shewn by the two windows and doorway in its eastern wall. The two 
doorways in its western wall are of early sixteenth century date, one being 
in brick. The roof, with its massive central tie-beam, octagonal king-post 
and braces, is of sweet chestnut, and coeval with the walls. It would seem 
that the original fireplace was an open hearth in the centre of the hall: 
the present wall-fireplace is entirely modern. 

The infirmary garden bounded by the precinct wall was also visited. 

Professor Lethaby subsequently described the chapter-house in a paper 
abstracted below: 

The chapter-house can be securely dated as built from 1245 to 1250. 
From the fabric rolls it is clear that it must have been begun with the 
earliest work in 1245, and Matthew Paris mentions it under the year 
1250. In 1253 canvas was purchased as a temporary filling for the 
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windows, in view we may suppose, of some immediate use being made of 
the building. 

The ultimate source for the octagonal type of plan so far as is known 
at present is the circular chapter-house, vaulted in ten bays to a central 
pillar, built at Worcester in the first half of the twelfth century. A tran- 
sition between the circle and the octagon is represented by the chapter-houses 
of twelve sides at Margam and Dore, one formerly at Evesham and that 
at Lincoln ; the two latter had ten sides. Beverley and Westminster are 
the earliest known which reached the octagonal type. Beverley it has 
been thought was built with the church (c. 1230). 

The interior of the chapter-house, with the exception of the stained 
glass and the central sculpture of the doorway, must represent almost 
exactly its original form. ‘The tile floor is ancient, so is the wall arcade, 
except for small details (just enough to make it look doubtful) ; so are the 
jambs and arches of the doorway, and, most important of all, the blank 
window in the north-west side of the octagon. According to a notice 
printed about 1870, which is still here, the restoration was undertaken in 
1865 at the request of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The central Purbeck pillar, the windows, the tympanum of the door, 
the vault and the whole exterior except a few plain stones are all new. A 
useful record of its unrestored state is given by a woodcut from one of the 
illustrated papers which is still in the chapter-house. It shows the old 
central pillar and the springers of the vaults, and it appears that the central 
mullions and the larger sub-arches of the windows were still in existence 
in 1865. Another woodcut is given in Scott’s Gleanings, and a large water- 
colour drawing was made by Mr. Stacy Marks. 

Attachments at the springing and crown of the inner order of the door 
arch, show that the sub-arches and the quatrefoil must originally have had 
very nearly the form we now see. The large spandrels with their beautiful 
sculptures are uninjured. The subject of the Annunciation here shows 
that the central statue, if there was one, must have been the Virgin : had 
it been the Majesty we should have had two angels worshipping or bear- 
ing the cross and spear. The capitals are finely carved, one on the left 
has vigorous young lions climbing in the foliage. The order of the arch, 
which is carved in open work, is largely old, apparently entirely so on the 
outer side. The scrolling foliage contains little figures, many of which 
carry rolls; they doubtless represent prophets. The sculptured jambs 
are very interesting and beautiful. They are not alike ; that on the north 
has only ornamental carving, while that on the south has little figures set 
in the loops of the foliage. The inner one has Christ at the top: the head 
is broken, but the cruciform nimbus remains. The figures below represent 
the ancestry of Christ. The outer jamb isa tree of life, of which the Virgin, 
a very perfect and beautiful figure, occupies the summit. The foliage 
‘s here that of a fruit tree. The lowest figure, who picks a fruit, must be 
Adam: about half way up is Moses. Over the top figures are pretty little 
canopies ; there are others over the foliage borders of the northern jamb 
with birds perched under their shelter. 

The wall arcade has deeper recesses to the east, the side of honour. 
The capitals are old and of Purbeck marble. They furnish an instance 
of the general rule of variations in detail. Some are carved and others 
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are moulded ; all are of different profiles. One has a dog-tooth member, 
one of the very few places where this occurs at Westminster. The carved 
spandrels are also of different patterns; two of them, at the north-east 
corner, have repeated groups of five roses. One, to the right of the central 
niche, is formed of continuous branches of roses in a trellis ; another at the 
south-east is also of roses, and one to the south-west is filled with small plants. 

The new windows are copied from the blank tracery on the north-wets 
side, which appears to be practically untouched. 

The slender central column is a copy of that which remained here, 
together with a short length of the central springers of the vault, until 1865. 
“The central pillar,” says Scott, in Gleanings, ‘ still exists and is about 
thirty-five feet high. It is entirely of Purbeck marble, and consists of a 
central shaft surrounded by eight subordinate shafts, attached to it by three 
moulded bands. The capital, though of marble, is most richly carved. 
In or about 1740 the vaulting was found to be dangerous and taken down. 
On the top of the capital is a systematically constructed set of eight hooks 
of iron for as many cross-ties. ‘The same was the case at Salisbury.” Scott 
appears either to have replaced the hooks or to have had them copied, and 
eight corresponding hooks may be seen in the springers at the eight angles 
of the octagon. Scott remarks, “I have no doubt that the hooks on the 
columns of the church are many of them original, and were intended for 
security during the progress of the work.” It was the fashion of his day, 
as of to-day, not to see a certain class of mediaeval facts. Ancient plaster- 
ing was peeled off hundreds of churches, whitewash was always said to be 
the work of churchwardens, and forged iron bars of great length and very 
costly were thought to be mere temporary expedients. Now the whole 
conception of this octagonal chapter-house, and that of Salisbury, 
depended in a large degree on the use of these radiating iron bars. Those 
at Salisbury lasted on into the last century, and that careful observer, John 
Carter, put it on record that a century ago it was proposed to remove them. 
And soon they were removed it seems, for in forty or fifty years after he 
wrote, the building showed serious evidence of failure, and the architects 
then called in explained that the buttresses were insufficient, and added 
great lumps to them while cutting out the locked system of iron hooks 
above the central capital. Scott, here at Westminster, did not put back 
the tie-bars, but a visit to the roof above the vault shows that he would 
not trust his new vault on the new column, and got his engineer to hang 
up the vault to the iron roof. 

At Salisbury there were never any external flying buttresses to the 
chapter-house, and, as it is obviously almost a copy of Westminster, this 
raises the question whether the flying buttresses here are original. Mr. 
Lethaby was of opinion that they are not. The one immediately outside 
of Poet’s Corner was built for the first time by Scott. The one next to 
it has a plinth of fourteenth-century form, and the three others differ in their 
spans, and their plinths do not range with the plinth of the main building. 
Mr. Lethaby therefore concludes that the chapter-house was built with- 
out the flying buttresses in dependence upon its iron ties, and it may be 
recalled that the flying buttresses around the chapter-house at Lincoln 
are also additions. Possibly some of the hooks drew away from the springers 
and made the additional support necessary at an early time. 
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Besides the eight ties mentioned above, the windows are threaded 
by three tiers of strong iron bars which are still wholly, or largely, original. 
One may assume that they link up at*the angles and form bands right around 
the octagon. Scott found marks of the original mullions on the irons of the 
western window, which showed that originally it had four lights like the 
others. 

In size the Westminster chapter-house is similar to those of Worcester, 
Lincoln and Salisbury, all three being about sixty feet in internal diameter, 
and the last named being practically a copy of the Westminster building. 
The crypt is much smaller than the superstructure, so much so that its 
walls are seventeen or eighteen feet thick. The crypt windows are about 
five feet back from the exterior, and here there is said to be a straight joint 
in the thickness of the wall (see the plan in Gleanings). Some have thought 
that the inner part of this thick wall, afterwards cased over, might represent 
an earlier chapter-house. A better explanation (if the facts are indeed 

s stated), would be to suppose that the plan was first laid down for a chapter- 
house of fifty feet diameter and that this was afterwards increased by build- 
ing a five-foot wall around the exterior of the octagon, but the alleged 
straight joint cannot be traced in the passage to the stair which crosses 
the whole thickness of the wall. Ifthe wall was built in two sections Mr. 
Lethaby thinks it must have been to assist the drying of the great mass of 
masonry. It is hardly possible to suppose that the chapter-house at West- 
minster was at first intended to be ten feet less in diameter than that at 
Lincoln and the still earlier chapter-house at Worcester. 

The noble four-light windows of mature tracery seem to be the source 
for the geometrical windows which spread over England. ‘Themselves 
derived from Amiens and the Sainte Chapelle, they were copied and adapted 
in the cloister and chapter-house at Salisbury, the east window at St. Albans, 
the side windows at Lincoln, and in the transepts of St. Mary’s, York ; also 
at Netley, Bakewell, Grantham, and other places. Scott says that he found 
enough remaining to prove that the jambs and arches were alike both inside 
and out. 

Other features in the Westminster chapter-house were important points 
of departure in the development of style. The open sculptured roll-mould- 
ing around the arch of the great door was imitated in the south porch at 
Lincoln, and the beautiful growths of roses in some of the arcade spandrels 
seem to be the roots from which naturalistic foliage spread over England. 

Altogether Westminster is a great milestone in the progress of English 
style. It is more than mere truism to say that every other work is either 
earlier or later than the famous abbey. 

Proceeding down the Dark Entry into Little Dean’s Yard, the members 
were met by Dr. Gow, and shown over the great school-room of West- 
minster school, once part of the dorter, largely of work ¢c. 1080-1100 with 
inserted windows and a later roof, and Ashburnham House, built about 
1660. From the rear of the latter the site of the frater and the back of 
the south cloister wall could be readily examined. 

The visit to Ashburnham House concluded the second day’s meeting 
at the Abbey. It was hoped to hold another meeting in the spring of 
I91I to study the monuments, the furniture, and the remainder of the 
abbey church, but the coronation of His Majesty, announced to take plece 
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in June, necessitates the closing of the abbey during the early months of 
the year. The second meeting at Westminster is therefore postponed. 


Norr.—By the courtesy of the Director of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, the Institute is enabled to reproduce the coloured plan of 
Westminster (plate 1) which has already appeared in Archaeologia, Ixii, 
in illustration of the Dean’s paper referred to above. That part coloured 
blue is by Mr. Cheadle ; the superimposed red plan is the work of Mr. 
A. G. Wallace. Only three bases and part of the foundation of the apse 
curve remain at Westminster to show the form of the Confessor’s church : 
these are figured in Archaeologia, \xii, pl. xiv. The red plan is therefore 
mostly conjectural, based upon the scanty remains at Westminster, supple- 
mented by measurements specially taken by Mr. A. G. Wallace at Jumiéges. 
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Wednesday, 2nd November, IgIo. 


Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. F.S.A. Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


Mr. G. C. Druce read a paper on the Amphisbaena and its connexions 
in ecclesiastical art and architecture, with numerous lantern illustrations. 

e paper is printed at page 285. 

In the discussion which followed the Chairman expressed his opinion 
that the creature to which the ancients applied the name of amphisbaena 
was probably the blind-worm, since they had many features in common.. 
With reference to the sculpture, he said he had always felt that the 
characteristics of many of the twelfth-century carvings in our churches 
had come from Scandinavia, such as interlacing patterns, which had been 
evolved out of snakes or human figures. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A. F.R.1I.B.A. was disposed to think many 
more examples of the amphisbaena were to be found in churches, and 
mentioned Chichester cathedral church, where he thought it occurred on 
the misericords. 

The Chairman then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Druce, which was 
carried unanimously. 


Wednesday, 7th December, IgI0. 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins in the Chair. 


The Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D. F.S.A. read a paper on the Assize Rolls 
and Coroners’ Rolls of Yorkshire as illustrating the abjuration of the realm 
by sanctuary seekers, which it is hoped to publish in the Journal. 

A discussion followed, in which the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, M.A. F.S.A, 
Mr. P. M. Johnston, Mr. G. C. Druce and Mr. L. M. May took part. The 
question of sanctuary knockers was raised, and the speakers agreed that 
except perhaps in the case of Durham, none of the so-called sanctuary 
knockers had any connexion with sanctuary, and that there was no founda- 
tion for the commonly received opinion that they existed for fugitives to 
lay hold of them and so claim the right of sanctuary, inasmuch as they | 
were all fixed to church doors, whereas once a fugitive had entered the 
churchyard he was safe. 
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Mr. P. M. Johnston then exhibited some encaustic tiles found on the site 
of Tortington priory, Sussex. These represented several treatments of 
similar designs, the pattern being left in relief in one, sunk in another 
and flush with the ground in a third. The colours and glazes also showed 
great variety. 

Among the patterns were several floral designs, one of which contained 


four small circular devices, one in each colour, alternately filled with foliage 


and birds, the whole being wreathed together with interlacing stems. This 
pattern was met with on the site of the quire of the church, and also in 
the neighbourhood of the chapter-house and cloisters, and dates from 
about 1190. A solitary tile of this design, in a yellow glaze, with sunk 


pattern was found in 1867 at the restoration of Binsted church, hard by, 


a possession of Tortington priory. 

Another design of about the same date was of a knight on horseback, 
lance in rest, with flat-topped helmet and heater-shaped shield. This 
is represented in another tile, so that two knights would be seen facing 
each other, and both patterns are varied in the technique of manufacture 
as in the others. Some of these had a yellowish white ground, with the 
figures flush in brown; others, a brilliant green glaze with the pattern 


in relief. 


A vote of thanks was passed unanimously to Dr. Cox and Mr. Johnston. 








— 
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IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. By Arruur C. CHampneys, M.A. 


114 x8}, pp. xxxilit+258, cxiv plates. G. Bell & Sons, London. Hodges, Figgis 


& Co. Dublin. 1g10. 318. 6d. net. 


This large volume, with its excellent paper and type, supplies a long- 
felt want. The letterpress and the photographic illustrations set off each 
other to the best advantage. Both deserve our warmest commendation. 
But although Mr. Champneys has set out for our benefit a mass of deeply 
interesting and carefully ordered facts relating to the ancient architectural 


remains of Ireland, it may be said without the smallest disparagement of 


his admirable writing that it is to the beautiful and very numerous photo- 
graphs with which his work is illustrated that the student will look as the 
chief justification for the book. Dr. Petrie, in his classical work on Irish 
ecclesiastical architecture, published originally some sixty-five years ago, 
put upon record very much that is here re-stated, linked, however to 
conclusions, in the matter of chronology for instance, that fuller light 
cannot accept. His work lives as a record of facts, patiently, lovingly 
gathered, and accompanied by his own charming and generally accurate 
drawings. These also will live and retain an ever-increasing value and 
interest for all who love Ireland and its architecture. 

But it was high time that, as in the case of analogous works on English 
and continental architecture, the camera should step in and give us its 
best work in recording the features of Irish mediaeval architecture; and 
it may be granted at once that Mr. Champneys has chosen wisely in electing 
to use this form of illustration. Having said so much, however, we may 
be permitted the expression of a regret that not a single plan is given to 


supplement the photographic views of buildings, and only one sheet of 


moulding-sections (plate cr): the latter, moreover, are all of late date, 
and have no scale attached. A map of Ireland showing the location of 
many of the out-of-the-way buildings referred to would have been a great 
help. 

The substance of this book and a large number of the illustrations were 
first published in a series of papers in The Architectural Review, in 1906- 
1908 ; but the author has not only added largely to the letterpress, and 
greatly increased the number of illustrations: he has given us in addition 
a descriptive list of these illustrations, a bibliography of ample dimensions, 
most valuable to the student, a very full appendix, and last, but not least, 
a good index. The book is, in fact, a mature and carefully worked-out 
essay on a most fascinating subject, and there was ample room for it. ‘The 
sobriety and level common sense of the author’s judgments, unswayed by 


sentiment or prejudice, are most praiseworthy. No will-o’-the-wisp theories. 


have enticed him into fascinating by-paths of fantastic speculation, though 
there was abundant temptation to forsake the solid ground of the com- 
parative treatment, and venture upon the bog of romantic theories. ‘These 


Mr. Champneys has bravely eschewed (notably in regard to the genesis: 


of interlaced ornamentation), and has quietly applied himself to facts. 
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No doubt the sentimental patriot will be aggrieved to find that much 
in early Irish architecture which he has fondly imagined was originated 
in the sea-girt Emerald Isle, was really, if not invented, at least in common 
use in far-off Syria in the earliest christian age. The myth of the pagan 
origin of the far-famed round towers was perhaps only scotched, not 
killed, in the controversies of yesterday ; anyway, Mr. Champneys has 
in no vengeful spirit, but soberly, by the mere marshalling of plain facts, 
given it a guietus. 

The first chapter deals with “ Primitive Architecture in Ireland,”’ as 
illustrated in the pillar-stones, cists, cromlechs, chambered cairns, “ bee- 
hive” roofs and stone forts; the second with “ The Earliest Christian 
Architecture” in the country. In the third, native and foreign elements 
in these early ecclesiastical buildings are carefully discriminated, and some 
characteristic features dealt with. Then the round towers are examined, and 
parellel constructions outside Ireland are contrasted with them. Chapter v 
takes us into the equally absorbing question of the sources of origin of 
early Irish ornament; and in the second part of this section the carved 
grave-slabs and crosses are classified, Irish art being shown to have many 
a link with Anglian, and both to have travelled, via Italy, from the East. 
‘The author then returns to the church fabrics, and, in chapters vi and 
vul, traces the development of Irish Romanesque, its local mannerisms 
and its great debt to foreign influence, whether from England, Normandy, 
or further afield. ‘The development of this part of his subject follows 
in “The Increase of Foreign Influence ” (chap. vim1) and in “ Transitional 
Architecture in Ireland” (1x); while in chapter x we are carried into 
the period of the fully-developed pointed style. Here, as in the Roman- 
esque and Transitional phases, we discern many delightfully local features ; 
and here also we much regret the absence of plans and sections of mould- 
ings, which would throw much light upon many a knotty point. Chapter x1 
takes us into the fifteenth-century, with again a delightful mingling of 
native art and imported characteristics ; and the succeeding chapters deal 
with details, such as woodwork, glass and tiles, and general conclusions. 
‘The appendices, which form a supplement of respectable dimensions, 
are full of valuable matter, especially in regard to exact dating of buildings. 
We had marked a great many points in the book for detailed criticism, 
but space will only allow of a few being noticed. 

In the chapter on the round towers (1v), their ecclesiastical origin is 
satisfactorily laid down ; their position to the west or north-west (rarely, 
as at St. Caimin’s, Iniscealtra, to the south-west) of the church is noted, 
and the important fact recorded that they have their prototypes in the 
ruined churches of central Syria, prior to the Mohammedan invasion of 
A.D. 634-638. In this respect, as in much else concerning the early archi- 
tecture of Ireland, it would be a great advantage to the student to read 
concurrently The Thousand and One Churches, Sir W. M. Ramsay and 
Miss Gertrude Bell’s lately published work on the remarkable remains 
of early christian architecture in Asia Minor.1 The occurrence of round 
towers at Ravenna and Milan, as well as vin France, is duly noted. 


Published 1909. Plans and sections and greatly assist the right understanding 
are used side by side with photographs, of the subject. 
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Mr. Champneys has “done well (p. 64 etc.) to dwell with some insistence 
upon the connexion, direct or indirect, between the forms assumed by 
early Irish ornament and those of Greek art. It has been suggested 
that much of this connexion was direct: that Greek merchants not only 
exploited Irish gold, but trained the natives in the execution of the 
marvellously intricate patterns. So also with the art on the vases. It 
served to disseminate the motives of Greek ornamentation: and, although 
translated by the native craftsman into homelier forms, the inspiration 
remains for those who have eyes to see. We also discern the reflection of 
Oriental influence in the wonderful interlaced work of the illuminated 
manuscripts. 

We are glad to see in the appendix to the chapter on the stone crosses 
a reference to the remarkable Anglian carvings, so closely akin to contem- 
porary Irish work, at a church as far south as that of Britford, near Salis- 
bury. In this connexion the present writer finds himself quoted with 
reference to the grave-cover of, probably, the eighth century in Bexhill church, 
Sussex, which was in all likelihood wrought in Northumbria and brought 
south by sea. The serpents, key patterns, wheel-crosses and rope mould- 
ing are as much like the work of an Irish craftsman as are the designs on 
the Anglian crosses and.slabs. More might have been said about Spanish 
influence, not only in later mediaeval times, but in the eighth, ninth and 
tenth centuries. The work in the Post-Visigothic churches of Spain is 
so extraordinarily like that of the same period in Ireland as to force a direct 
connexion upon us. 

It is in the chapters concerned with Irish Romanesque work, both 
early and late, that we think the greatest interest is centred, and this part 
of the work is very fully and satisfactorily dealt with and illustrated, though 
here, again, we miss the sorely-needed plans. We do not find it possible 
to agree with the comparatively late date suggested by Mr. Champneys 
(p. 232) for the St. Flannan’s oratory, under the shadow of Killaloe cathedral 
church, with its double stone roof and triangular-headed windows. Its 
western doorway, which in England would pass for a rude example of Norman 
work, c. 1130, is almost certainly an insertion of that, or a slightly later, 
date. The original building is at least a century older. We wish a good 
photograph and a fuller description of the beautiful late Norman doorway 
in the south wall of the cathedral church itself had been given. Perhaps 
there is no more exquisite piece of work of its kind anywhere in Ireland ; 
and being under cover, its state of preservation is exceptionally good. 
Though Norman in inspiration, it is a delightful instance of rendering 
by Irish carvers, with a fairy-like delicacy and grace all their own. 

The “entirely native” character of the carvings at Jerpoint abbey is 
pointed out ; and, per contra (p. 138, etc.), the increase of foreign influence 
very fully traced, Christ Church and St. Patrick’s cathedral churches being 
instanced, and the sympathetic wave of West Country (Wales and Somerset) 
art in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries duly recorded. The comparison 
of the work in St. David’s cathedral and Strata Florida abbey, not to 
mention Llandaff, with Christ Church, Dublin and the cathedral church 
of Kilkenny is very striking and the conclusions obvious ; as also in the 
case of carvings in Haverfordwest (Wales) and Cashel and Christ Church, 
Dublin (p. 142). 
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One of the most interesting illustrations in a book full of gems is that 
of the three-light east windows of Kilfenora cathedral (opp. p. 144) “ Transi- 
tional Norman,” seen through Irish spectacles. The circular enclosing 
arch, with its mouldings continued round jambs and sill, the flat splays, 
the round-headed lights of equal height, with their elongated capitals, 
combine to produce a composition absolutely unlike anything in English 
work of the late twelfth century. In this window also we seem to detect 
the germ of those extraordinary gigantic lancets of the fully-developed 
Irish Gothic, which are in themselves racy of the soil, Mr. Champneys 
might well have instanced the great triplets of Killaloe cathedral church 
in addition to those at Kilkenny and the churches of Cashel, Nenagh and 
Ennis. ‘These elongated lancets, which at Ardfert are no less than twenty- 
seven feet high and three feet wide, are as characteristic an Irish development 
as are the stepped battlementing or the double stone roofs.1. Another 
feature of early Irish Gothic is the use of the quatrefoil for clerestory windows, 
as in Kilkenny cathedral (plate lxxx). 

Irish “‘ Decorated,” often of fifteenth-century date, when the Per- 
pendicular phase of Gothic was in full swing in England, is in itself of 
deep interest to the architectural student. It begins with a Geometrical 
type of tracery (plate Ixxxvi) and goes on to weird imitations of French 
or Spanish “‘ Flamboyant.” ‘The cloisters, tombs and sedilia in these late- 
fourteenth and fifteenth-century churches are unmistakably Irish. We 
well remember the graceful design of the sedilia in a side chapel of 
Limerick, which we are glad to find illustrated here (plate lxxxv). Its twisted 
shafts would never be found in English work of this late period, but in 
Ireland they are quite common (cf. the cloisters, Sligo abbey, plate cxi). 
Irish cloisters, whether in work of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries, are of much the same general character, and different 
from anything typically English: an arcade of low single arches resting 
on shafts, with capitals and bases, is the almost invariable type. They 
are the most attractive feature in late work, which, it must be confessed, 
lacks character and is gaunt in proportions and starved in details, the window 
tracery, as at Limerick cathedral and Galway church (plates xcviii and 
cvili), being positively ugly. In the concluding chapter, we think scant 
justice is done to the good and curious misericords at Limerick, four of 
the strange beasts on which have been illustrated in Mr. Francis Bond’s 
lately-published book. 

We regret to find Mr. Champneys (p. 163) giving his approval to a 
wild theory as to a mythical moat and drawbridge to the well-known 
twelfth-century transeptal tower of Clymping church, Sussex. The present 
writer, in describing the church to the Sussex Archaeological Society some 
years ago, felt bound to point out in the presence of the vicar (who fathered 
the theory) that his moat would not “hold water.” This, however, is 
a trifling fault. Mr. Champneys deserves our warmest thanks for his monu- 
mental work, in which the blemishes are few, the excellences many. 

Puitie M. Jounston, F.S.A. 


1The present writer called attention to no allusion to the subject of this paper. 
these lancets in a paper on “‘Some Low He might have thrown valuable light on 
Side Windows in Irish Churches,” pub- the much-vexed problem of their origin 
lished in this Yournal, lxv, 41-55. It is and use. 
disappointing that Mr. Champneys makes 
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THE RUINS OF MEXICO. Vol. I. By Constanting GeorGe RICKARDS. 13 X93, 


vii + 153 + viii, 260 photographs with text. London: H. E. Shrimpton, 105 Regent 
Street, 1910. £2. 28. od. net. 


This is a large volume of photographs taken by Mr. Rickards during 
his journeys in Mexico and Yucatan, with a few pages of explanatory intro- 
duction to each group of ruins. Mr. Rickards disarms criticism by stating 
that there is nothing scientific, literary or new in the work, and that his 
only object in presenting it is to induce those who take a real interest in 
archaeology to dive into and study the many good works that have been 
written on Mexican antiquities. We sincerely hope Mr. Rickards’ volumes 
may have that effect, for there is no archaeological field which is in greater 
need of the conscientious student and explorer, and the field is immense, 
although it does not contain “a city far bigger than any of our modern 
ones,” as Mr. Rickards asserts of Palenque. Such statements, which get 
copied from one book to another, die hard, and this particular statement, 
which has nothing whatever to support it has appeared in descriptions of 
Palenque time out of mind. Now that Mr. Rickards has visited some of 
the principal sites of the ancient American pueblos and has examined 
so many examples of Maya and Nahua architecture, let us hope that he 
will make use of the experience he has gained by undertaking a detailed 
survey of some ethnographic district, such as the land of the Zapotecs or 
the Mixtecs. When such work has been done, and fuller knowledge 
obtained, we may indulge in the hope that a careful and final survey of 


the important sites, such as Monte Alban and Mitla, will yield adequate 
results, 


VANISHING ENGLAND. The book by P. H. Drrcnrietp, M.A. F.S.A. 132 illus- 
trations by Frep Rog, R.I. 6 x8}, xiv + 403 pp. London: Methuen and Co. 158. n. 


The output of such books as this is astonishing. It is also gratifying, 
at least in this sense, that the spread of popular knowledge and appreciation 
of the disappearing antiquities of England may make for their preservation 
and more tender handling. ‘The author has already given us “ The Story 
of our English Towns,” ‘Old English Customs,” ‘“ English Villages,” 
“The Charm of the English Village,” and “The Manor Houses of Eng- 
land,” all occupied with the same general theme. His skill in producing 
yet another book on the same subject may be admired. The idea of this 
work, as well as its title, would appear to have been suggested by the London, 
Vanished and Vanishing of Mr. Philip Norman, and it certainly well fulfils 
its author’s purpose by drawing attention in a popular manner to the various 
classes of antiquities that have silently vanished away, or appear to be on 
the point of doing so, in our latter-day England. The mere list of our 
losses in the last hundred years, could such ever be compiled, would be 
simply appalling: the churches that have been rebuilt, or “ restored ” 
away ; their fittings and monuments that have been ignorantly or wantonly 
turned out ; the country cottages, farm houses and miscellaneous buildings 


of mediaeval and later dates; not to mention the vast number of earth- 
' 
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works and other prehistoric remains. We put down Mr. Ditchfield’s 
book, provided though it is for our entertainment, as if we lad had the 
company of a death’s head at our feast. Change and decay are in the 
natural order of things earthly, but one feels-that two thirds of this 
“vanishing” in the past has been wanton and wicked, and the other 
third by no means inevitable, had taste and decent regard for the 
memorials of the past been allowed a proper hearing. 

Among his “ vanished churches,” Mr. Ditchfield might well have included 
the two glaring instances of Treyford and Elsted, adjoining parishes in west. 
Sussex, where, a wealthy patroness, having elected to build a new church 
to unite three old parishes, these two exceptionally interesting ancient 
churches were abandoned, allowed to become roofless and semi-ruinous, 
and finally were in large part pulled down. 

Mr. Ditchfield’s list of mediaeval churches that survived the Great Fire 
is a very incomplete one. He leaves out, inter alia, St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield; St. Helen’s and St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate ; St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street, and St. Katherine’s-by-the-Tower (destroyed early in the 
nineteenth century, its stalls and monuments being removed tn the new 
chapel in Regent’s Park) ; not to mention the early Norman crypt of Bow 
church and sundry mediaeval towers, like St. Alphage, London Wall. 

Passing to the other sections, the author deals with city walls and gates, 
castles, great houses, town dwellings, rural cottages, town halls, bridges, 
and the like; and in each of these sections tells a tale that should make 
angels weep. Crosby Hall is but a prominent instance. It is the same 
with vanished furniture and fittings: even our ancient church plate is 
** vanishing.” 

A few slips, such as “well suitable” (p. 135), and “ Headbourne, 
Worthing ” for Headburne Worthy (p. 145), should be corrected in a second 
edition. Also, the statement, on p. 105, that the old house, so wantonly 
torn down at Ipswich and exhibited lately in the Exhibition at Shepherd’s 
Bush, was “ built in 1563 ;” the facts being that the date only recerded 
a later alteration, and that the house was best part of a century older. 

Mr. Fred Roe’s illustrations add to the value of the book. They have 
accuracy, as well as charm, to commend them to the archaeologist ; and 
he has not scorned to include such small objects as hinges, window-latches 
and exainples of wood carving. 


WOODEN MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Atrrep 
C. Fryer, Ph.D. F.S.A. 12X9$, 66 pp 35 plates. London: Elliot Stock, rgto. 
6s. n. 


All who are interested in mediaeval sculpture and costume will be 
grateful to Dr. Fryer for this illustrated reprint of his paper in Archacologza. 
There are few easily accessible books on our monumental effigies, and the 
group which he has chosen as a subject is one of great importance. 

In the first part of the book ninety-three remaining examples of wooden 
effigies are described in order of date, and of these about thirty-five are 


illustrated, while particulars are given of twenty-two now destroyed. In 
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the second part this information is tabulated in the form of a topographical 
index, which is very convénient for reference. This list must be nearly 
complete, though a fine knight in Broad Clyst church, Devon, is not included ; 
but it is extraordinary that wooden effigies are so rare when one considers 
the large number of stone and alabaster figures still existing. Wood was 
cheaper than alabaster and more readily carved than stone, and far more 
portable than either, while the effect of the finished work was the same, 
for the material was always hidden beneath paint and gesso. Perhaps 
it is to their portability, which made it possible to obtain beautiful figures 
from workshops making a speciality of this kind of work, that many effigies 
owed their destruction, for it was easy to tear them from their tombs, 
saw them up, and burn them. 

Many of the examples illustrated are very beautiful. The two 
knights with their ladies from Clifton Reynes, Bucks. and the much- 
mutilated knight at Burghfield, Berks. are specially good and perhaps of 
London workmanship: they are of very early fourteenth-century date. 
The knight in the cyclas at Barnborough, Yorks. is also a delightful piece 
of work. ‘The over-restored effigy at Chew Magna is of a different type. 
The pose of the majority of wooden effigies was governed by the shape of 
the log out of which they were carved, and consequently they lie quietly 
with their arms closely pressed against their bodies, but the pose of this 
knight is far more vigorous; he is probably built up of several pieces of 
wood. After the middle of the fourteenth century no more wooden effigies 
are met with for nearly a hundred years, and it is supposed that the craft 
died out in the Black Death. Most of the early effigies are idealised repre- 
sentatives of brave knights and fair ladies in the prime of life, while in 
those of the fifteenth century a certain degree of portraiture was attempted, 
and the result, though not so attractive at first sight, is more interesting. 
If this fact be taken into account it must be admitted that such fine effigies 
as those at Wingfield, Suffolk, and Goudhurst, Kent, compare favourably 
with the earlier work. Renaissance effigies are also included, but the 
illustrations show that no effigy of any artistic importance was produced 
after the reformation, 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS OF PRIMODIAL MAN. Being an explanation of the 
Evolution of Religious Doctrines from the Eschatology of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By Avsert Cuurcnwarp, M.D. M.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. FG.S. 9} x 6, xv + 449 pp- 
with 186 illustrations. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1910. 25s. n. 


The learned author dedicates his work to all his brother masons in what- 
ever clime and whatever creed who believe in and acknowledge the one 
Great Architect of the Universe, and his purpose appears to be to trace 
freemasonry through the symbolism of the Egyptians back to the rudimen- 
tary ideas of the pygmies, the Australians and the Africans, not to mention 
the Mexican and other American peoples. ‘The work is therefore superior 
to criticism, for those who do not know the secrets of freemasonry cannot, 
and those who do must not, either affirm or reject any of the conclusions 
the author derives from his laborious and exhaustive study of the symbolism 
of these various races and from the vast number of more or less close resem- 
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blances that he has collected together. It is sufficient to say that here is 
a great storehouse of illustrations of primitive myth and custom, and much 
suggestive reflection as to the continuity and universality of many ideas 
which are usually supposed to be characteristic of more modern religious 
systems. Whether the reader approaches it with the esoteric knowledge 
possessed by the brethren of the mystic tie, or merely as one to whom these 
curious speculations are attractive, he will find much that will interest him. 


THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH. 


‘A “Society for Nautical Research” has recently been established, 
having for its purpose the encouragement of research into nautical antiquities, 
into matters relating to seafaring and shipbuilding in all ages and among 
all nations, into the language and customs of the sea, and into other subjects 
of nautical interest. It is to publish a monthly journal, called “The 
Mariner’s Mirror,” which will contain original articles, notes and queries, 


pictures and drawings, and to serve as a medium of intercommunication | 


between the members. The cover of the journal is adorned with a repro- 
duction of the title page of Ashley’s translation (1588) of Waghenaer’s 
Speculum Nauticum or “ Mariner’s Mirrour.” The Society contemplates 
the ultimate publication of a nautical encyclopaedia or dictionary, and 
proposes to take a first step towards this great undertaking by compiling 
a bibliography of the marine glossaries, dictionaries, cyclopaedias and similar 
works that already exist in print or in manuscript. The Editor is Mr. 
L. G. Carr Laughton, and the Secretary Mr. Douglas Owen of 9 Wilbraham 
Place, $.W. Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg has accepted the 
office of President, and the list of Vice-Presidents and Council includes 
many well-known nautical antiquaries. The Society does not propose 
to itself the textual reproduction of unpublished naval documents, as that 
function is already efficiently performed by the Navy Records Society, to 
which the new Society will refer any documents that appear to its members 
to be worthy of attention. ‘Though the multiplication of new societies is 
not a thing to be desired, we think this particular society has a definite 
function and appeals to a special class of research students, and we there- 
fore welcome it and wish it success in the prosecution of its work. 
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Report of the Council for the Session 1909-1910 


The Council have the honour to present their report for the Session 
1909-1910, being the sixty-eighth since the foundation of the Institute. 

The income and expenditure account shews that the total receipts 
for 1909 amount to £674 Ios. 7d, while the expenditure incurred is 
£487 15s. 4d. Of the credit balance of £186 158. 3d, £173 6s. od. has 
been invested. 

The securities now standing in the names of the trustees are set out 
in the balance sheet. 

The sum of £22 2s. od. has been granted towards research during the 
year. All charges appertaining to the year have been paid. 

A copy of the accounts is appended. 

The senior Vice-President, Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A. D.Litt. F.S.A. retires 
by rotation and the Council recommend Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. to be 
the new Vice-President. 

The members of the Council who retire by rotation are Messrs. E. H. 
Fison ; Henry Horncastle ; John Bilson, F.S.A; Harold Brakspear, F.S.A; 
C. R. Peers, M.A. Sec. S.A, and W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A. To take 
their places the Council recommend Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A; 
W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A; A. H. Lyell, M.A. F.S.A; W. Pearce, F.S.A, and 
Henry Plowman, F.S.A. 

It is also recommended that Mr. Wilfrid J. Hemp be appointed Auditor 
for the current year. 

The Council have to deplore the great loss which the nation has sustained 
by the death of His Majesty King Edward VII, patron of the Institute, 
which was officially noticed by the presentation of an address. ‘The Council 
now have the honour of announcing that His Majesty King George V 
has been pleased to signify his consent to continue the Royal patronage, 
and has become patron of the Institute. 

The Council have to announce a new feature in the activities of the 
Institute, in the holding of Spring and Autumn meetings for the examination 
and study of ancient buildings in and around London. But for the lamented 
death of His late Majesty, this series would have been inaugurated last 
May by a two-days’ visit to Westminster Abbey. It is intended to hold 
this meeting in October. 

The Council also have to announce that, thanks to the courtesy of the 
President and Council of the Society of Antiquaries of London, all the 
ordinary general and council meetings of the Institute will in future be 
held at Burlington House. 
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420 REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION 1909-10. 


The loss of members during the Session 1909-1910 by resignation is 
3, by death 7, of whom 2 were life compounders. The number of new 
members elected during the same period is 75, of whom 3 are life-com- 
pounders, and, in addition 15 subscribing libraries have been added to 
the list. 

This substantial increase leaves the Institute with 80 more members 
and subscribers than last year and has considerably strengthened its position. 

In the opinion of the Council, this has justified them in spending more 
than usual upon grants and in illustrating the Fournal more thoroughly. 

Among those who have passed away the Council regret to record the 
names of Dr. Bensley and Miss Richardson, both of whom were familiar 


figures at the Summer Meetings. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


‘Abingdon : remains of abbey described, 371- 
374; Christ’s hospital, 374; St. Helen’s 
church, 374. 

Accounts of the Institute for the year 1909, 
418-419. 

Adderbury church described, 387; 
screen in, described, 171. 

Alabaster Tables in France, Some Examples of 
English, by Count Paul Biver, 66-87; 
widespread demand for, 66; types of, 
66-68 ; examples of triptychs: Montréal, 
67; St. Catherine’s church, Venice, 68 ; 
Yssac-la-Tourette, 69; Ecaquelon, 70; 
St. Avit-les-Guespiéres, 70; examples of 
reredoses: La Celle, 71-79; Compiégne, 
79-83; St. Michel, Bordeaux, 83-85 ; 
Génissac, 86-87. 

Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne, founder of 
church at Wells, 226. 

All Souls College, Oxford, described, 325. 

/Alne, representation of panther and dragon 
legend at, 305. 


rood- 


\Ambrosden, stone screen at, 172. 


4 mpbhisbaena and its connextions in Ecclesiastical 
\Art and Architecture, The, by George C. 
Druce, 285-3163; species of serpents, etc., 
in architecture, 285-287; architectural 
representations of the amphisbaena, 287- 
291 3 ancient and mediaeval references to it, 
291-301 ; its symbolism, 306. 

** Animal-head ”’ brooches, see Brooches. 

Archaeological Publications, see Publications. 


Aristotle, mediaeval legends relating to, 312. 
Arms, see Hand-gun. 

Ashby Puerorum, caudle cups at, 221. 
Ashmolean Museum, Swedish brooches at, 


235 et seqq. 
Asthall, screen at, 172. 


Aston, North, screen at, 172. 


Aston, Steeple, chancel screen at, 172. 
Astrolabes, notice of paper on, 284. 
Aveline, countess of Lancaster, tomb of, 


described, 51 et seqq. 
Aymer de Valence, tomb of, described, 51, 57. 











B. 


Balance Sheet, see Accounts. 

Bandoliers, description of, 134. 

Barford St. Michael, rood-screen at, 174. 

Barnetby-le-Wold, paten from, 214. 

Barton, Westcot, chancel screen at, 174. 

Barton, Steeple, tympanum formerly at, 174. 

Beckley, evidence of screen at, 174. 

Begbroke, evidence of screen at, 175. 

Bell, Miss G. L. on The Thousand and One 
Churches, notice of, 204. 

Bestiaries, references to the amphisbaena in 
mediaeval, 289 et seqq. 

Bicester, parclose screen at, 175. 

Bilson, John; on Tynemouth priory church, 
41; at autumn meeting, 397-406 passim. 

Birinus, relic’ of, at Dorchester, Oxon, 334. 

Biver, Count Paul; on Tombs of the School 
of London at the beginning of the Fourteenth 
Century, 51-65; on Some Examples of 
English Alabaster Tables in France, 66-87. 

Black Death, effect of on London School of 
Tombmakers, 52. 

Bloxam, rood-screen at, 
described, 386-387. 

Bodicote, destroyed screen and tympanum 
at, 176. 

Bodleian Library, described, 324. 

Bond, F. B. Rood-screens and rood-lofts referred 
to, 151 et seqq. 

Bordeaux, alabaster reredos in church of 
St. Michel at, 83-85. 

Bosses, decorative use of in Oxfordshire church 
screens, 161. 

Boyd Dawkins, Professor W. at summer meet- 
ing, 322, 332- 

‘* Box-brooches,” see Brooches. 

Brakspeare, Harold, at summer meeting, 355, 
3795 375 389- 

Brand, History of Newcastle, referred to, 12, 
20, 28. 

Brant Broughton, chalice from, 214. 

Brantéme. Biography of the Duke of Alva, 
quoted, 143. 

Brasenose College, described, 325. 

Brightwell Baldwin, painting of royal arms 
at, 176. 


176; church 


, 





422 INDEX. 


British Museum : manuscripts in, relating to 
the amphisbaena, 308 et seqq; examples 
of crucifixes in, 95; 97- 

Brize Norton, screen at, 176. 

Brooches: Two types of brooches from the 
island of Gotland, Sweden, by E. Thurlow 
Leeds, B.A. F.S.A. 235-258: authorities 
referred to, 235, 236; the “‘ animal-head ” 
type, 236-241; the “‘box”’ type, 241- 
254. 

Broughton, screen at, 153, 1773 visit of 
Institute to, 381-386. : 

Buck’s Views of Northumberland referred to, 
52, 

Bucknell, tympanum and rood-loft formerly 
at, 177- 

Bullets for early hand-guns, 119. 

Burford: church described, 393; wooden 
chantry chapel in, 1523; incription in, 165 ; 
screen in, 179; the priory, 3943 the 
rectory house, 395. 

Burton Dassett, carving of amphisbaena at, 
289. 


cs 


Caliver, the, described, 140-142. 

Canterbui carving of demon at, 315. 

Carabin, the, described, 142-145. 

Carlisle, plate mark used by city of, 219. 

Cartridges, first use of, 134. 

Cash account, see accounts. 

Cassington, sanctuary-screen at, 179. 

Chalgrove, remains of screen at, 180. 

Charlton-on-Otmoor, rood-screen in, 154, 
180. 

Chaucer, associations of with Ewelme, 336 
et seqq. 

Chellaston, alabaster quarries at, 88. 

Chessington, alabaster table at, 89. 

Chesterton, stone screen and tympanum 
formerly at, 182. 

Chinnor, screen at, 153, 182. 

Chipping Norton, remains of wooden chantry 
chapel at, 1533; screen at, 183. 

Christ Church, Oxford, described, 354-355: 

Church Plate of the Diocese of Lincoln, The, 
by E. Mansel Sympson, M.A. M.D. 213- 
222; mediaeval examples, 213; Tudor 
examples, 214-219; Jacobean examples, 
220. 

Church Furniture quoted, 214. 

Clare Market, bone crucifix found in, 98. 

Clephan, R. C. on The military hand-gun of 
the sixteenth century, 109-150. 

Clerkenwell, cross at St. John’s Gate, 106. 

Coins in Scandinavia, 248, 257. 

Colchester, wooden crucifix in museum at, 95. 

Combe, fragments of screen at, 183. 

Compiégne (Oise) alabaster reredos at, 79-83. 


Conway, representation of amphisbaena at, 
289. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, described,. 


360-361. 

Cosmati, royal tombs executed in London 
by the, 51. 

Council, Report of the, for the year 1909- 
IQI0, 417. 


Cox, Rev. J. C. on the Assize Rolls, etc. of 
Yorkshire respecting sanctuary seekers, 407.. 

Craster, H. H. E. New History of Northumber- 
land, 3 et seqq- 

Cropredy, screen at, 183. 

Crossbow, late use of the, 116. 


‘ Crossbow” type of brooch, 237 et seqq- 


Crouchback, Edmund, earl of Lancaster,. 
tomb of, at Westminster, 51. 

Crucifixes: A note on a bone cructfix found 
in London, and some others, by Francis 
W. Reader, 98-108 ; Notes on some early: 
Crucifixes, with examples from Raydon,. 
Colchester, Ipswich and Marlborough, by 
Nina F. Layard, F.L.S. 91-97- : 

Crundale, Richard, tomb for Eleanor of: 
Castile, built by, 52. 

Cuddesdon, indications of screen at, 184. 

Currier, the, described, 140-142. 


D. 


Dagge, Dag, distinguished from pistol, 148. 

Daubeney, arms of, in lady chapel, Tyne~ 
mouth, 23. 

Deddington, rood-screen at, 184. 

Divinity School at Oxford, described, 323. 

Dorchester, Oxon: prehistoric and Roman 
described, 332-333; the abbey church, 
334-335 5 remains of screens, 184. 

Dordrecht, example of sculptured carving 
representing Aristotle at, 312. 

Doulting school of tomb-makers, 55 et seqq- 

Dragons, sculptured representations of, 285 
et seqq- 

Drayton-St.-Leonards, arms of George II at, 
184. 

Druce, George C. on The Amphisbaena, see 
amphisbaena. 

Dunstew, screen (now destroyed) at, 186. 


E. 
. 
Ecaquelon (Calvados), alabaster triptych at, 
O. 
Edenham, church plate at, 220. 
Edlesborough, sculptured dragon at, 315. 
Edward I: his visit to Tynemouth, 7; 
gives orders for the tombs of Eleanor of 
Castile, 52. 
Edward II: his visit of to Tynemouth in 
1312, 323 his tomb at Gloucester, 64. 
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Eleanor of Castile, tomb of, 51 et seqq. 

Elsfield, screen formerly at, 186. 

Eltham, John of, alabaster effigy of, at West- 
minster, 51, 57- 

Ely, tomb of bishop William of Louth at, 61. 

Enstone, rood-loft formerly at, 186. 

Escopette, description of, 142. 

Ethelred, coins of, found at Stanga, 248. 

Evans, Lewis, on some Oriental and Euro- 
pean astrolabes, 284. 

Evans ,Arthur J. at summer meeting, 363. 

Evelyn, George, gunpowder first made in 
England by, tar. 

Ewelme: its hospital, grammar school, and 
church described, 336-340; screen at, 
154, 186. 


Eynsham, remains of screen at, 186. 


F. 


Feierbichsen, species of hand-guns, 111. 

Ferrara, alabaster triptych at, 70. 

Flasks, powder, early examples of, 134. 

Fleur-de-lys, mark of, on Lincoln plate, 
218-219. 

Freising, Bavaria, representation of amphis- 
baena at, 304. 

Fritwell, screen and rood-loft formerly at, 186. 


G; 


Garsington, rood-screen formerly at, 187. 

Génissac (Gironde) alabaster reredos at, 86. 

Giso, bishop of Wells, 226. 

Glastonbury, Abbot’s kitchen compared with 
kitchen at Stanton Harcourt, 359. 

Gotland, brooches from island of, see Brooches. 
ravesend, Richard de, his chalice and paten, 


13. 

Great Rollright, rood at, 163. 

Grétford, dated communion cup at, 215. 

Grosseteste, his chalice and paten, 213. 

Gun, see Hand-gun. 

Gunlocks, 122-134. 

Gunpowder, its manufacture and composition 
in sixteenth century, 120, I21. 


H. 


Halsall, misericords at, 287. 

Halton Holegate, Lincs. communion cup at, 
215. 

Hanborough, rood-screens at, 188. 

Hanbury, effigy of knight at, 58. 

Hand-gun of the sixteenth century, The Mili- 
tary, by R. Coltman Clephan, 109-150 ; 
species of, 1og-114; range of, 114} 
harquebus and petronel, 116; repeating 
hand-guns, 117; centres for the manu- 
facture of firearms, I19. 


Harquebus, 135-138. 

Haverfield, F. at summer meeting, 354 et seqq- 

Hemington, misericord at, 288. 

Henley, rood-loft at, 156 et seqq. 

Henry III, his tomb at Westminster, 51. 

Henry VII, his chapel at Westminster de- 
scribed, 398. 

Henry VIII, statutes of, relating to hand- 
guns, 118. 

Hereford school of tombmakers, 54 et seqq. 

Heyford, Lower, chancel screen at, 188. 

Hook Norton: screen at, 188; representa- 
tion of amphisbaena on font at, 287. 

Hope, W. H. St. John, on The site of the: 
Saxon Cathedral Church of Wells, 903 
referred to on priory church of Tynemouth, 
41; on The Holy Blood of Hales, 203 + 
at summer meeting, 318-396 passim; at 
Westminster Abbey meeting, 397 et seqq. 

Hornton, fragment of rood-screen at, 188. 

Hospitallers, Knights, silver processional cross: 
of, 106. 

Howard, F. E. on the Screens and Rood-lofts 
in the Parish Churches of Oxfordshire, 151- 
201. 

Howden, Yorks, carved tomb in church at, 54- 


I. 


Iffey church described, 370; destroyed 
screen at, 190. 

Ifield, effigy of Sir John de Ifield at, 63. 

Income and expenditure account, see accounts. 

Ipswich, crucifix figure found at, 97- 

Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture, notice of,, 
409-412. 

Irvine, J. T, on Wells cathedral church, 
referred to, 223. 

Islip, destroyed screen at, 190. 


J. 


Jaculus, sculptured representations of the, 
286. 

Johnson, Cornelius, gunlocks made by, 123. 

Johnson, P. M. on the discovery of early wall- 
paintings in Kingsdown Church, Farning- 
ham, Kent, 89; on excavations at Torting- 
ton, Sussex, 203; at autumn meeting,. 
397-406 passim. 

Joscelin, bishop of Wells, 232. 


K. 


Kiddington, destroyed rood-screen at, 190. 

Kidlington, chancel and aisle screens at, 190. 

Kingsdown church, near Farningham, Kent,. 
early wall paintings in, 89. 
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Knaith, church plate at, 220. 

Knockers, sanctuary, discussed, 407. 

Knowles, W. H. on The Priory Church of 
St. Mary and St. Oswin, Tynemouth, 1-50. 


iss 


La Celle, Juignettes (Eure) alabaster reredos 
at, 71-79. 

Langford, stone figure of Christ at, 163 ; 
screens at, 191. 

Langton, John, prior of Tynemouth, 5. 

Laud, archbishop, president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 352 et seqq. 

“Lavenham, Suffolk, sculptured dragon at, 315. 

Layard, Nina F. Notes on some early crucifixes, 
with examples from Raydon, etc, 91-97. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, on Two Types of Brooches 
from the island of Gotland, Sweden, 235-259. 

Lenten Veil, origin and use of, 169. 

Lethaby, Professor, chapter-house at West- 
minster described by, 402-405; West- 
minster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, 
referred to, 64, 259 et seqq. 

Limerick, carving of amphisbaena at, 289. 

Lincoln, church plate in diocese of, see Church 
Plate, etc; plate mark (so called) of, 215- 
217, 

Lincoln, carving of amphisbaena on font at, 
288. 

Lindisfarne, compared with ‘Tynemouth 
priory church, 11. 

List of members, xiv. 

Lofts, Rood-, use of explained, 165. 

Lombardic Architecture, by G. T. 
notice of, 207. 

London: Tombs of the School of London, etc. 
By Count Paul Biver, 51-65. 

Louth, William of, his tomb at Ely, 61. 

Lucan, quoted on the amphisbaena, 286 et 


Rivoira, 


seqq.- 
Luppitt, sculptured dragon at, 315. 


M. 


Madan, Falconer, Bodleian library described 
by, 324. 
Magdalen College, Oxford, described, 361-363. 
March, William of, tomb of at Wells, 59. 
Marlborough, lead crucifix found at, 96. 
Marston, remains of quire stalls at, 191. 
Martin, M. on the amphisbaena, 304. 
Matchlock, development of the, 123 et seqq.- 
Meetings, proceedings at: the summer 
meeting at Oxford, 318-396; the autumn 
meeting at Westminster Abbey, 397-406 ; 
the monthly meetings, 2nd February, 89 ; 
2nd March, go; 6th April, 202; 4th May, 
202; 1st June, 203; 6th July, 283; 2nd 
November, 7th December, 407. 


Members, list of, xiv. 

Merton College, Oxford, described, 342. 

Merton, screen formerly at, 191. 

Mexico: The Ruins of Mexico, notice of, 413. 

Milan, firearms manufactured at, 119. 

Milcombe, chancel-screen at, 191. 

Milton, Great, chancel-screen formerly at, 
Ig. 

Minster Lovell church and manor house, 
described, 390. 

Mollington, chancel-screen at, 191. 

Montacute, Lady, tomb of at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 62. 

Montelius, on Swedish brooches, 236. 

Montréal (Yonne) alabaster triptych at, 67. 

Monza, representation of crucifixion at, 102. 

Morgan, Walter, diary of, 360. 

Mowbray, Earl, grant of Tynemouth church 
approved by, 33; siege of the castle by, 4. 

Musket, origin and development of the, 138- 
140. 

Musket-arrows, use of, 139. 


N. 


Narbonne, church of St. Genesius, early 
carving of the crucifixion at, 91. 

Nautical Research, The: Society for, notice of 
formation of, 416. 

Nelson, Dr. Philip, exhibit of photograph of 
fifteenth-century carving representing St. 
Ursula, 202. 

New College, Oxford, described, 345, 349- 

Newington, chancel screen at, 193. 

Newton, carving of dragon and panther at, 
305. 

Northleigh, screens at, 193. 

Northmoor, remains of screens at, 193. 

Notices of archaeological publications, see 
Publications. 


oO. 


Oddington, destroyed screen and tympanum 
at, 193. 

Oliver, Andrew, two alabaster tables ex- 
hibited by, 88. 

Oman, Professor, on the diary of Walter 
Morgan, 360. 

Oseberg, carvings on viking ship at, 246. 

Osler, Professor, at summer meeting, 336 
et seqq. 

Oswin, association of, with priory of Tyne- 
mouth, 2. 

Oxford, summer meeting at, 318-396; the 
castle described, 363-366. 

Oxfordshire, screens in parish churches of, 


195. 
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B. 


Painting, use of, in church screen decoration, 
162. 

Peacock, Edward, his inventory of church 
plate, 214. 

Peckham, archbishop, his tomb, at Canter- 
bury, 51, 59. . 

Penhurst Place, collection of hand-guns at, 
113. 

Percy chantry chapel at Tynemouth, 23 et 


seqq. 
Percy, Eleanor, her tomb at Beverley, 61 et 


seqq. 

Petronel, description of, 116. 

Pignerol, firearms made at, 119. 

Pilgrim sign crucifixes, 107. 

Pirschkiichsen, type of German hand-gun, 
120. 

Pistol, origin and development of the, 145- 
150. 

Plate, see Church Plate; Oxford Corporation 
plate, 320-321 ; plate at New College, 346 ; 
at Corpus Christi College, 360. 

Pliny quoted on the amphisbaena, 292. 

Prior, E. S. on alabaster tables, 88. 

Proceedings at Meetings of the Institute, see 
Meetings. 

Publications, notices of archaeological: The 
Thousand and One Churches, 204; Lom- 
bardic Architecture, 207; Le Chateau 
Saint-Ange, 211; Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments and Con- 
structions in England, 279; Genealogies 
of the Carmarthenshire sheriffs, 281 ; Manuel 
D’ Art Byzantin, 282; Irish Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, 409; The Ruins of Mexico, 
413; Vanishing England, 413; Wooden 
Monumental Effigies in England and Wales, 
4143; Signs and Symbols of Primodial man 

/ 415: 
/Purbeck school of Tombmakers, 54 et seqq. 
'Pyx Chapel at Westminster dese ribed, 4 


Q. 


Queen’s college, Oxford, described, 344, 345: 

Quinsextan Council, decree of relating to 
crucifixes, 92. 

Quire stalls, early use of, 170; surviving 
Oxfordshire remains of, 171. 


R. 


Rackham, Rev. R. B. on Building at West 
minster Abbey, from the Great Fire to the 
Great Plague, 249-278. 

Ramsay, Sir W. M, and Miss Bell, The Thou 
sand and One Churches, notice of, 204. 

Rashdall, Canon Hastings, on mediaeval uni- 
versities, at the summer meeting, 379 781. 





Ravenna, early representation of the cruci- 
fixion at, 91. 

Raydon, bone crucifix found at, 94. 

Reader, F. W. A Note on a bone crucifix found 
in London and some others, 98-108. 

Redyng, Robert de, Flores Histortarum,. 
quoted, 260. 

Remigius, last bishop of Dorchester, 334. 

Reredoses, alabaster, see Alabaster Tables, etc. 

Revolvers, prototypes of, 150. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, windows in New College 
chapel by, 347- 

Rhys, Sir John, at the summer meeting, 322, 

Riccall, sculptured dragon at, 316. 

Richard I, grant of liberties to Tynemouth 
priory, 4. 

Richard of Reading, a fourteenth-century 
tomb-maker, 57. 

Richard de Tewing, prior of Tynemouth, 5. 

Rifling of guns in the sixteenth century, 135. 

Rivoira, G. T, Lombardic Architecture, notice 
of, 207. 

Rodocanachi, E. on Le Chateau Saint-Ange, 
211. 

Rollright, Great, rood-screen at, 195. 

Roodlofts, see Screens. 

Rousham, aisle-screen at, 195. 

Ruthwell Cross, Dumfriesshire, representa- 
tion of the crucifixion on, 93. 

Rycote chapel, described, 366. 


St. Alban’s Abbey, 3. 

Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres (Sarthe), alabaster, 
reredos at, 70. 

St. Frideswide, cathedral church of at Oxford, 
described, 355-356. 

St. John’s College, Oxford, described, 350- 
353: 

St. Oswin, chapel of, at Tynemouth, 15 et 
seqq.- 

St. Ursula, carving representing legend of, 

Sandford St. Martin, fragments of rood- 
screen at, 196. 

Savaric, bishop of Wells, 232. 

Scheibenbiichse, used in target practice, 113, 
120. 

Schwammeéchloss, a type of match-lock, 
dex ribed, 125. 

Screens and Rood-lofts in the Parish Churches 
of Oxfordshire, by F.E. Howard, I§1-201 5 
weneral arrangement of, 151-153; archi- 
tectural details of (a) constriction, 153- 
1593 (b) decoration, 159 163; the rood, 
163; the tympanum, 168 ; the lenten veil, 
169; the quire stalls, 170; descriptive 
alphabetical list of screens and rood-lofts 
in Oxfordshire churches, 171-201. 
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Scremby, paten at, 214. 

Serpents, representations of in ecclesiastical 
sculpture, 285 et seqq. 

Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, described, 322. 

Shorthampton, mediaeval paintings at, 196. 

Shutford, chancel-screen at, 196. 

Signs and Symbols of Primodial Man, notice of, 


415. 

Smith, Reginald A, on brooches from the 
island of Gotland, 202. 

Snaphaunce, description of, 131; earliest 
mention of in England, 133. 

Soldnerbiichsen, species of German hand-guns, 
120. 

Somerton, screens in Fermor aisle at, 152 ; 
196. 

South Kensington Museum, early crucifixes 
at, 103, 104. 

Southleigh, screen and paintings at, 196. 

Southwark cathedral church, carving of 
amphisbaena in, 288. 

Spalding, dated communion cup at, 215. 

Stainton-by-Langwith, dated communion 
cup at, 215. 

Standbiichsen, type of German hand-guns, 
120. 

Stanton Harcourt, canopied shrine at, 356; 
Harcourt chapel, 357; Manor and Par- 
sonage houses at, 357-360. 

Stanton St. John, parclose screen, 152, 197- 

Stepney, church of St. Dunstan, carving of 
crucifixion at, 105. 

Steve, Peter Jacob, on the amphisbaena, 294. 

Stickney, beaker used as communion cup at, 
221. 

Stonesfield, screen at, 197. 

Strozzi, Philippe, musket introduced into 
French army by, 138. 

Sutton Courtenay: the Norman hall, 375 ; 
the church, 375; the manor house, 375. 

Sutton, Oliver, his chalice and paten, 213. 

Swalcliffe, rood-screen at, 198. 

Sweden, brooches from, see Brooches. 

Swinbrook, remains of rood-screen at, 198. 

Sydenham, rood-loft and tympanum formerly 
at, 198. 

Sympson, E. Mansel, on The Church Plate of 
the Diocese of Lincoln, 213-222. 


a; 


Tables, see Alabaster Tables, etc. 

Tail-headed dragons, representations of, 308 
et seqq- 

Tew, Great, screen at, 198. 

Tewing, lady-chapel at Tynemouth, built by, 
225 

Thame: churchwardens’ accounts of, rela- 
ting to the rood-loft, 166; screen at, 198 ; 
the prebendal house, 367-369; the church, 
369; the grammar school, 370. 











Thorpe Arnold, Leicestershire, carving +of 
dragons at, 308. 

Tombs of the School of London at the beginning 
of the Fourteenth Century, by Count Paul 
Biver, 51-65 ; tomb of Eleanor of Castile, 
523 of Aveline, countess of Lancaster, 52 ; 
of Edmund, earl of Lancaster, 55; of 
Aymer de Valence, 57; of John of Eltham, 
573; of archbishop John Peckham, 59 ; 
of bishop William of Louth, 61; of 
Eleanor Percy at Beverley, 62; of Lady 
Montacute at Oxford, 62; effigy at Water- 
perry, 63; effigy at Ifield, 64; canopy at 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxon, 64. 

Torel, William, maker of tomb of Eleanor of 
Castile, 51. 

Tortington, excavations at Augustinian priory 
of, 203; encaustic tiles from, 406. 

Tower of London, hand-guns at, 111 et seqq 5 
chapel of St. John, remarks on, 89. 

Trinity College, Oxford, described, 350. 

Triptychs, alabaster, see Alabaster Tables, etc. 

Tympanum, early origin of, 168; Oxford- 
shire examples of, 109-201, passim. 

Tynemouth Castle, history of, 32. 

Tynemouth, Northumberland, The Priory 
Church of St. Mary and St. Oswin at, by 
W. H. Knowles, 1-50; its history, 1-7 ; 
the Norman church, 7-12; the new quire 
and presbytery, 12-15; the chapel of 
St. Oswin, 15-20; the lady chapel, 22-23 ; 
the Percy chapel, 23-26; the monastic 
buildings, 27-28 ; the cloister, 28 ; domes- 
tic offices, 30; farm buildings, 31; the 
gatehouse, 32-39; the curtain wall, 39-41 ; 
appendix, 42-50. 


V. 


Vallance, Aymer, papers on mediaeval screens, 
etc. referred to, 151 et seqq; at summer 
meeting, on the development of the 
Oxford College plan, 327-330 ; on buildings 
of Merton College, 340-342. 

Vernon (Eure) alabaster triptych at, 71. 

Veil, see Lenten Veil. 

Venice, alabaster triptych in St. Catherine’s 
church at, 68. 


W. ‘ 


Wadham College, described, 349. 

Wallingford, St. Leonard’s church and the 
castle described, 336. 

Warborough, remains of rood-loft at, 199. 

Ward, Animadversions of Warre, quoted, 150. 

Wardington, screens at, 199. 

Warkworth, effigy of knight at, 63. 

Waterperry, effigy of knight at, 63. 
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Wells: The site of the Saxon cathedral church 
of Wells, by W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 
223-234, early history of 226-229, evi- 
dences of site of Saxon church, 230-234 3 
bas-reliefs adorning tomb of William of 
March, 59- 

Welton, sale of chalice of, 215. 

Westminster Abbey, autumn meeting at, 397- 
406; Building at Westminster Abbey, from 
the Great Fire (1298) to the Great Plague 
(1348) by the Rev. R. B. Rackham, M.A. 
259-278; late-eleventh-century work at, 
89; tombs in 51 et seqq. 

Wheathamstede, John, prior of Tynemouth, 
273, 

Wheel-lock, origin and development of the, 
126. 

William of Wykeham, 329 et seqq- 

Williams, Lord, 366 et seqq.- 

Witney church, described, 389. 

Wolvercote, screen formerly at, 200. 


Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and 


Wales, by Alfred C. Fryer, notice of, 414. 


Wood-Eton, screen at, 200. 


Woodstock, chancel-screen at, 200. 

Woolwich, early examples of rifling preserved 
at, 135. 

Wroxton, rood-screen at, 200. 


Y 


Yarborough, coconut cup at, 221. 

Yarnton, remains of screen and tympana at, 
200. 

Yelford, chancel-screen at, 201. 

York, St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, carving of 
jaculus at, 286. 

Youlbury, Oxford, visit of Institute to, 363. 

Yssac-la-Tourette, alabaster triptych at, 69. 


Z. 


Zielbiichsen, type of German hand-gun, 120. 
Zurich, harquebuses with rifled barrels at, 135- 
Zurkinden, Niklas, inventor of the drebling, 


150. 
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